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MY BEOTHER OEFIOEES OF THE OUDH COMMISSION 

I BEG IiEA.VE 

TO INSCRIBE THIS LITTLE BOOK 
WITH A PROFOUND SENSE OP ITS MANY DEFICIENCIES 
BUT IN THE HOPE THAT 

HOWEVER WIDELY SOME OP THEM MAY DISSENT PROM 
NOT A PEW OF THE OPINIONS I HAVE VENTURED TO EXPRESS 
THEY WILL AT LEAST BELIEVE 
THAT THESE ARE INSPIRED BY A SINCERE LOVE 
OF THE PROVINCE AND THE PEOPLE 
WHOSE WELFARE WE HAVE 
ALL ALIKE AT HEART. 



“ Garden of lndi%< fading flower ' 
fTithera Uiy ttoaom fair , 
titate, apaurl, itaiiraa devour 
Wliat float, flood, fasune ijure." 

,1. It H 

“Ue qse {sous tobIoo*} e’eat qoe le ftaarre, reJeri da w> longue 
decbeanoa, ceaea da trainer avec daolev eea cbaisea herdditaue), d'ftre 
on par initrnneQt de travail, ana eunpla oatiire exploitable 
Tout effort qaanaprodoirait paecardeoltalteraitiUnle i toate rf forme 
d&ne lee ehoeea prfsoatee qoi n'abonUmt poiat i rette rfforae fonda* 
neotale eerut dfrixou* «t rarae " 

Lameniuiii. 

‘'ilalbeor •» ringoff d’aoio&rd’bBj}'' 

Onr;t 5aad. 

" Tbe dumb dread penpla tbal lat 

All Bjght wttboat ecreea for tbe sigbt, 

All day witboat food for tbe day, 

Tbey ahatf give not tbeir barreet away, 

They iball eat of ita fra>t and w fat i 
Tbry aball »ae tbe deava of tbeir sight, 

Thongb the waya of tbe aeaaona bo eteep, 

They iball climb tntb face to tbe light. 

Put ro the BCklei and reap " 


A. C. Sinaiarai- 
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r-'.T.tt.int i"f til.'.'. i.**.?'!, tin* (Tr'-n* ('!;'.!iii!i.-\r3> I’.iti, 

v.liicli I’:!'-'- c.jv* r>'l til" r/iiiiifrv I'f thi' rivi-r tip 

ti< til'- liV n (jl''ii!t*n^j lin" v.Ii.t.' IIk- v.'.iti'ni 

of til" M.'ipti "lii't< ;i liriirlitly iti IIm- iiioriiiiio mnilivtlit. IIito 
osilv iti Oiiilii iii-''.y ft'il! lx* t.!*-!*:-!, ilKini;li in iliitiiiii'.lixd 
lui ri'ur'', tlu' rliiirin, v.liii-li iiri oiii' who Imii 

otir<; hnown it c.in ever forf;et,cif tlei wild, free, irre!:|io!inild(' 
life of the forest. 

Life hmi not tniiiiy heVter thiii”H to offer in the wiiy of 
purely jinlural pleasure than it bohlowH on n hard-worl.iiif' 
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AugldNLadian -who, haring t^y earned a month of holiday 
by eleren months of honest toil in conrt-house or in tent, can 
resort to these happy hunting-grounds, and abandon him- 
self for a season to the bliss of an existence such as Brown- 
ing has sung of in “ Saul ” — 

“Oh, the wild 3oys of Uvuigl tbalespiog from rock op to rock. 

The strong rending of boogha from tba fir tree, the cool idrer 

Of the plunge in a pool’s Imng wator, tbo hunt of the bear, 

And tho aoltnnesa ihowmg the [ligerj i* couched in bu lair " 

Thint of the awaiening m the early twilight from such 
slumber as only a couch in the forest, after a long day in 
the bowijah, can afford, to see the morning star growing 
pale in the green sky before the gathenug flush of the dawn, 
and to taste in anticipation tbo coming bliss of a long, ob- 
jectire, irresponsible day ' Think, next, of tho exQoisito 
plunge into the blue danmog ripples of the rirer, as it comes 
ruing down from the bills orer tree trunk and boulder I 
Sard to beliere that it is the same stream whoso steady 
zaumur lulled us to sleep oTemighV as wo lay with half* 
closed eyes watching it sbunmeruig past in the starlight. 
Strike out boldly, and lend yourself without fear to the cool 
fresh embrace of its mimic wares. Ko dread of crocodiles 
here to mar your rapture as you 

“T17 the water with debghtrd luaht." 

Iiower down the stream the elephants are enjoying to the 
uttermost their morning bath, lying stretched out in uncouth 
abandon, and uttering subdued grunts and.siitieals of delight, 
while their mahouts clamber about their huge persons, and 
scrub their rugged Judes Then come the saunter through 
the camp, the inspection of tho horses, and the alfrueo 
breakfast, followed by tho arriTal of the wise old tbtlSrf 
who went out oremight, and has now returned with sura 
lhahar of a tiger’s whereabouts Then the long iW mareb 
of elephants in line, winding their way to tho diitaat eorer, 
through deep forest glades whera tho spotted drer scurry 
sway unscathed by random bullet, skirting noble streams 
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Ik'ToihI. 

T!i* r.‘ it ili.- frr.-.it jiliiin ! with it's iliin iiiyriiul iiioino- 
ri< s ilalijij,' liacl: from lioforo Iho ctrlioht <linvii nt Iiih^torv, 
nn<;ii‘iit liomo of Hlranoo loi)o.forf;otf<'ii ilynastii'i; of iihori- 
ginul liuslianilmen, or Scythian imiimtin •' r:in};ii\f: tmchlcKs 
fiohlB," vrlio here lived out their rude anarehic lives for many 
a flovr far-off century, hefore the inroads of the llnjput 
hordes from the north and west, followed hard by the jair- 
Kuing armicB of Islam, crushed their weaker organisations, 
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and made them bondsmen and herdsmen and hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, onto this day. There it lies, the 
great plain ! a land of narrow fields and wide nrers, of open 
barren tracts, and great single trees, and dense mango 
groves, of jungle patches, and shallow reedy lalea, and dry 
watercourses, and rugged ravines worn by the rushmg rain* 
torrents. 

And what sort of life is it, you may ask, that is led by 
tbe scantily clad, dusky dwellers in those groups of mud- ' 
built, tbatch-roofed, creeper-covered houses that dot the 
country so thickly — the men who are irrigating their fields 
from tank and channel, the children herding cattle on the 
bare-looking grazing-gronnds, the women with their water 
vessels clustering round the vill^e well? And it must, I 
fear, he answered that theirs is, for the moat part, a dim, 
slowly moving, and too often a poverty-stricken and hunger- 
bitten life, a life of small observances and petty supersti- 
tions, a narrow round of struggle with the rent-collector and 
tho Tillage usurer, enlivened only by the rare excitement of 
a marriage-feast, or a pilgrimage to somo quasi-religious 
fair. I'hey are a mueb-eodunog, littlc-comploining race, 
these carth-tiUeri, " men tomucbniscry and hardship bom," 
who, blessed indeed in that they expect little, yet even of 
that little too often disappointed, wear away their lives from 
band to mouth and year to vcor, 

" Mattering arroM tbe barter bread 
In doUf tml and dreonbeaA'’ 

This is not a pleasant sketch of tho condition of the rural 
masses of Oudb, but I do not think that it is, so far as it 
goes, an unfiuthful one, or drawn in too sombre colours. 

“ Ihlcs of rustic happiness,” os Coleridge has told ut, arc 
too often but 


“Fomicioaa tola*, insidioot itnint, 
That sleet the nch Bisn't breait, 

And mock (b» tot nnbleat, 

Tt4 aoidid Tmsand tbonbjeel yoJna. 

Tl.at erennoro mst be 

Tbe doom of Iroomxo and penary." 



A riKji’s.Kvr. vi!;v.-. r, 
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trs -i;-.', r.- r'.il-'. -i.t't-.’v nr mi' ■••v.Mn, 

ir.r.T s-.f' jy >?' ;;5' i ; o*;.! tlsii' t'l. t-'rli^j''., t!:- 
!.i; *TT 'it!!-/!: f'.'.-.ilv of s'."!') issS;;. 
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•;•< I’.it !b" 8;;n’:!} is; t!.<' ‘.scr^ili;; i" Iss 

•h" \,\r’.nr} < f < s- n' j- 'i; I.-, s! h.',' 1-. . si ns.l, tli'-ri* t'> n tlnf*,' 
cf itv.Si'l'.ii'S) (■■’iTS'.':; .is>'5 s-ivili- I'.i'.si, ttliii'li .nlti.iN k 

*'v ;;;s fi). .itii mi'.'r*.?'’.''!?!'.;! i'it!i'’r, 'I'lliH t i-nn.' JinnlSdt 

y/-; l-/n fully I on l.y tin- mr.-'of tlm Oudh j.'Ti'-.iii'.rt. 

Til'-’'" m.T'"*, l;<iW( Ycr, nr-' I'V i;o tii'-Mn tlj'- tihol" <'f tins 

nir.ll j. 'l ull*.;'';!, In p j-i;.- of th. ir i.r'-j/.mlcr.'.tin'.,' smm1■/■r^•, 
t'.'y nr" r in !ln;:';.\n.l v.onM !..• .-.ill' 1 n r/'iifunf.i, TiK-rs' 
S'’.!!! ' ii't* itj < in'lli r. jj'.'.* .tu :.ri''!".'r.'.>'y, n of vi-itiii'ii, 

r'.n'i'iisiir ‘'i' lii-ili.'' Hisi lu’' tvilh 11 i‘].riiil;!in(: of Mm-il. 
Jii:'itn‘, rn.iny of sh" lr.i’.<-r l- in;* •■■.nv.-rf' frniii llimluiMt), 
nn i r. *.‘'.inin;; m."i of tlj.. r!nr.irt<Tv tii-i f.f lli"ir nnoi"iil 
fniih. Til''" nro fnrlli'T ninovo.l, ;is ;i nil*-, frum rniuiil 
is'isil of f'«.l wnl rl'.lliiiin th.'tii ill" onlitinry low-'M'-t'' t'tllli- 
v.il/irK, .‘iii'l f.ir I' ' I'dvim- nu'l uncon>''i<iii'i of tlioiri'oiiililioii, 
f.ir simr.' l;‘-.'nh’ nliv.- to iss ilii-t/lvnnt.n"' !''. mul !i".'s inrliiiod 
to th'' situation .ti it s'-', i',tj>:i1d'' of liinlior plo-i-iiirc';, 

and to j':iin'=. With thoir fitm ]dni'i'iii<', and 

i^til! ri t-iinis!” rinmh of thoir old hi^'h ami tnrhiih'nt Hjiirit, 
j<.a"';ion:i!"ly cllnpii" to tlm ronitiant<5 of thoir rijrhls in the 
Foil, at rr-.i^'d'-.'ii tvar tvith tin* rent ooiirt and the rent-col- 
lector, tin '-‘■i ari' th'* men to tvhnin the tasd: of admini.stnt- 
tion oiTCH imieh of its diflicnlty, and alill mort', I'criiaiiR, of 
its inter''-''-t. If they are hard t<i troveni, tlmy uri> worth 
governing. And it may, jtcrhapB, ho not unfairly aaid that 
the intercRt which they have for ns in their own, hut that the 
diffictillies which v.'e find in governing tln'in are mainly of 
our creation. For we have here no ardent aspirations for 
national indejwndence, no enthusiastic, hostility to contend 
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against. The Oudh jeoman can hardly be said to have a 
pobtical consciousness. What he docs beyond all question 
care for, vhat he is often ready to give his own life, or take 
the lives of others, in order to retain, is his land, or the land 
which once washia. C(e{emyian(u« — a Urge assumption — he 
would, as an individual, doubtless prefer to he ruled by a go. 
vemment of his own race and creed. But the effective force of 
his preference is so slight, and his power of combination with 
any larger number of lua fellows than are to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his own village so small, that 
no government which secured him in the undisturbed pos. 
session of hia fields at a light rent, and m most other respects 
left bun to himself, would have anything whatever to fear 
from him. 

Hia desires can hardly be called immoderate. They in- 
clude a mnd-wafied house, roofed ,with tiles or thatch, such 
as might be built for Bs 50 or fiO , a couple of jiounds of 
Sour daily, with a modtenm of oil and spices, for his own 
consumption, and for his wife and children in proportion, say 
8 lbs. for an average household , a moderate wardrobo for 
himself and his family, of which the pnme cost might be 
from Bs 40 to 60; haU-a-dozco brass aaterpots and cooling 
dishes : two or three yoke of bullocks, worth from Ba. SO to 
50 a yoke, a milch buffalo, a few rude agricultural imple. 
ments, a ploughman whom he feeds and clothes at a cost of 
Bs IS or 20 a year, and who is often a hereditary serf, and, 
perhaps, an ambling cow-bocked pony which would be dear at 
Rb 10 — such or something not very unlike it, is hn notion 
of comfort He wants, in fact, a stock of possessions worth 
from Rs. SOO to 400, and an tocumo, after his rent is paid, 
of from Es. 160 to 200 a year. An Oudh yeoman thus en- 
dowed would bo considered woH-lo-do, or, os ho LimscU 
would phrase it, Ihuih. In addition to this, custom dctminils 
that he should bo able to spend somcUiing like a year’s in- 
come on the mamago of each of hit daughters, a feat which 
ho rarely aecomplishvg without getting into debt. This is, 
no doubt, reprehensible, but considrnag that it u tho only 
extravagance of bu life, and that it is enforced by a rigorous 
liistur, of the stringency of whidi it is difficult for a non- 
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l"tv or r.it tii>’ r.'.'' ■ lutv 1 ". nj;.! jJifT'Tf, I'lit littlo iti j'riii- 
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tor. -:t froirii throt* to six tinn'.'f ai high n*i in Knglaiul, can 
lhi« 1)0 (vslh-tl an iminoilorato ilojiiaml ? 

Thu.H far concorniiig tin; On<lh cultivator and the Omlh 
yoonnn. But a imic.h ntorc nugint iiontonago, far inoro 
■widoly hnoivn to fatnc, ronmiim to ho dolino.atcd. Need it 
ho said that that jicrtioniigc is tho Oudh Tnlnqdar? Tlio 
Tsiluridfiri body forins tin* inoBt jirnininonl, though not, of 
courro, tho moBt intriiiKiKilly iinjiorfant foaturo of tho ngri- 
cnltunil pyiitcm of Oudh. It may bo roughly divided into 
throe clnsBos. 
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1. Feudal Chvfi — These are almost entirely Ila|pdt8 — 
some few of whom hare been conTerted to Islam — and are 
either heads of clans, entitled to be called Eija, or de- 
scended from leaders of i^shoots of clans, and known by 
the honorific appellations of B&bfi, Bhya, or Thakur. These 
bad all undeniable rights in the soil at the tune of annexa- 
tion in 1856, which mast hare been recognised by any 
Government, whatever its speculative opinions as to the 
ideally best form of land tenure, so long as it admitted the 
existence of private property in the bnd at all For all 
the feudal chiefs possessed & greater or smaller number of 
Villages or portions of viU^es, in which their rights of 
ownership were undisputed These formed the nucleus 
round which they had in troubled times accumulated — 
sometimes by force, sometimes by collusion with the offi- 


orer these latter, principally, that the land war raged so 
long and so fiercely in our settlement courts. But of this 
hereafter Ancestral lands, it may be here observed, are 
commonly known as lap<xn$; purebaaed land as molamt 
and land acqnired by force or fraud as dabant. The latter 
term is nearly, if not quite, as common as the two former, 
though it has not, like them, found its way into Ur. Car- 
negy's latest publication, perhaps because it was not con- 
sidered sufficiently “technical” to be recogmsed in a 
“taebahri” 

2. "Muthroom” Taluqddrg . — ^These were generally either 
officials of tho King of Oudh’s Govemmont, who made use 
of their uncertain but, while it lasted, practically unrestrained 
power to get together an estate for themselves ; or capi- 
tabsts, who acquired village after village by girmg sceu- 
rity for the emlarrassed propnetera. When tho latter failed 
to discharge the revenue demand, their lands were made 
over by the Nizim or Chakladiir to the sureties A footing 
once gained in this way was very often maintiiuol for many 
years previous to annexation, so that the application of our 
twelve years’ law of limitation barred the cLiini of tho origins! 
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the descendant of a long line of chieftains, or aa the son or 
grandson of a lucky revenue ^mer or speculative capitalist. 

From an ahstract point of view, again, the relation of all 
Taluqdars alike to the Bnlish Government and their claims 
upon it are based solely and simply on their tannads, and 
on our acts and prodamativns since the Mutiny, which 
abrogate any distinctiona between them that previously 
existed, except auch as are specify recognised by us in the 
tannada themselves or otherwise We owe them all alike a 
faithful observance of our promises, so long as they observe 
their engagements, and we owe none of them a jot or tittle 
more than this Kone of the existing Taluqd.iis can well be 
said to have received less at our hands than he was entitled 
to, and if some have obtained more, that Is no reason for 
now yielding anything more to those, xf any such there be, 
who have received only what was their due. If I dwell on 
this point with what may seem needless prolixity, it is be> 
cause there has been noticeable in some quarters a tendency 
to insist on the gulf that separates the “ Chieftain from 
the mere Taluqdilr — (which is no doabt true and interesting 
as a histoneal fact) — without stating the supplementary fact 
that the distinction is one on which no practical action can 
now be advantageously taken. It is a sorrowful admission 
to have to make, that we have fallen into an irretrievable 
blunder, and have by our own act cut ouiaelves off from all 
hope of ever settling the land question of Oudh in an ideally 
satisfactory manner. But the done thing cannot bo undone, 
and it only behoves us to accept as loyally and solve as wbely 
as we may the problem on the condition under which it has 
been handed down to us. 

Now, however, before venturing any further into the mary 
imbroglio of Oudh land controversy, let us try to form 
something hke a concrete conception of the Oudh Taluqdfr 
as ho IS m the desh and outside \he Blue Books. Come 
with me, and let me introduce you to my friend BihA Sidhf 
Singh of Sariwanpur, chief of & cadet but long separately 
established branch of the great Bais clan. Hu ancestor* 
emigrated northwards fromBriswira some four orfive centu- 
ries ago, drove out the Bhars, or whoever the aborigines 
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low-casts cultivators in bjs own special group of soms thirty 
or forty villages. Of these latter lie was the uii<lisputed 
proprietor, though the same tenants went on paying the same 
rents for the same land from generation to generation. 
With the internal affairs of the forty or fifty other villages 
held by his clansmen be had, m an ordinary way, little or 
nothing to do Th^ generally paid their revenue through 
him, and presented him with a yearly offering in cosh and 
imd, varying according to the size of their village, in token 
of his lordship In short, he was generally accepted by his 
clansmen as their primus infer purrs, and by bis tenants as 
their earthly providence and all things worked smoothly 
enough, so long as the Government officials allowed them to 
do so Things, however, have changed a good deal since 
then But little real alteration was mads in the sfofus gvo 
by tbs eummaiy settlement which followed immediately on 
annexation Sidhi Singh retaued his own undisputed Til- 
lages, and. those of his clansmen were settled with them 
directly He grumbled somewhat at this arrangemctit, but 
his harvest offerings were spontaneously continued to him by 
the now independent zamfndirs, and things were finding 
their level when the hlotiny broke out Our friend the B.ih& 
took no very active share in the disturbances which followed. 
He stayed at home, for the most part, and awaited the course 
of events. He would have done more wisely Lad ho dili- 
gently searched the highways and hedges if haply he might 
find a fugitive Englishman to whom to give shelter and 
solace. It would have been the best investment of hoapi- 
tabty he ever made in his life, as not a few l^luqd&rs are 
now in a position to testify Hot being far-sighted enough 
for this, however, he sat still, except when he indulged jn the 
prosecution of a long-standmg feud, which had been tempo- 
rarily checked by onnexatiou, with the neighbouring Eij'a of 
SazishAbsd. He went into Buclmow in obedience to the 
proclamation of amnesty, and imdcr the new policy of Lord 
Canning, who was “ in the giving vein ’’ that day, was re- 
cognised as proprietor of the whole eighty villages which 
now constitute the Sariwanpur taloqa, instead of some five 
and thirty only, as before. Of his clansmen, some have re- 
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filled a not very exalted office in the household of one of the 
late Mugs of Oudh. Ha soon,iliofrever, obtained the favour 
of his royal master, toot fuming contracts of the land re- 
venue, and was so fervent m bosinesa that m the course of a 
few years he put together the present SizishiibSd Ililqa of 
some 800 villages This he succeeded in doing by means 
so consonant with the feelings and customs of the country 
as to render himself universally beloved, and even to earn 
for himself the honourable soubriquet of the ‘‘ Eija Man- 
hfis,” which, being interpreted, signifies the auspiaous or 
fortunate Baja, a title which has descended m due conrso 
to his grandson, through a father not unworthy either of the 
founder of the family or of its present representative 
It was owing, mdecd, to the abilities of the second member 
of this noble hoe, displayed danng the Mutiny, that much 
of its present prosperity is due While the issues of the 
struggle were still uncertain, his judicious impartiality of 
mind enabled him to attain success in tho difficult feat of 
running with the bare and hunting with tho bounds This 
happy flexibility of eharacter earned him golden opinioni 
from both parties, and ultimately led to a considcmblo in> 
crease of his estates For a short penod, it is true, after the 
capture of Lucknow, ho was somewhat under a cloud, and was, 
indeed, for some little tuno in imminent danger of being 
hanged, owing to a inistaVe, which was fortunately rectified 
ere it was too late, on the part of Lord Clyde IIn merits, 
however, were soon recognised; bo was restored to liberty 
and augmented estates, and was ono of the foremost mem- 
bers of that interesting assemblage of the landed aristocracy 
of Oudh with which Sir Bartlo Frerc, when he visited 
Lucknow in NoTcmber 18C1, was so favonrably impressed 
But hia useful life was cut short by his unremitting (oil for 
tho good of tho province, and be was sueccedeil by In* ton 
Qhatr Ins&f Alt The latter resides in a large mansion of 
solid masonry which he has recently erectol at gn'st ex- 
pense, and receives us m a drawing-room furnished in Euro- 
pean fashion with lacquered chairs, cnnolu clocls, represen- 
tations of Her Imperial Majesty, and other symptoms of 
advanced civilisation Behind his chair stands Ziyida 
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Wustil Khan, formerly a Tahsfldar on the estate, bnt re- 
cently promoted for long and faithful services to the im- 
jiortant post of confidential manager and adviser to its 
master, or, as it pleases him to be called, Wazir of the Eaj. 
Q-hair Insdf Ali speaks English not unfluently, wears patent 
leather shoes, offers us champagne and cigars — which, it 
being early in the day, we decline — discusses the last debate 
of the British Indian Association, the draft of the Oudh 
Revenue BiU, and the situation in Turkey, with equal depth 
and vivacity, and altogether deports himself in a manner 
becoming an intelligent young native nobleman. It is need- 
less to add that he is a warm admirer of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Eastern policy, but deprecates the amalgamation of Oudh 
with the North-Western Provinces as likely to be injurious 
to the interests of his order. He has been sagacious enough 
to recognise the fact that he lives in a talking and a writing 
age. Therefore he takes a prominent part in the debates of 
the Anjuman-iSind, and judiciously works the Laluckahad 
Chronicle. These are qualities which an appreciative Govern- 
ment is not slow to honour, and its approbation has recently 
been signalised by the appointment of Ghair Insiif Ali to be 
an Honorary Assistant Commissioner. 

“ So onr virtuoa 
Lio in tlio interpretation of the time.” 
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CHAPTER n.» 


A PEW PACTS AND FIOCEES. 

The districts which smco (b« bcgiQuag of tbo preiest 
centurj bare composed the prorince of OuJb form an irrc< 
|*Q]ar p^ntugoB, bounded on four sides hf (be Xortb* 
Western Promces, and on tbo fifth or northern aide by tbo 
territory of Naipil, which for about sixty miles, or rather 
more than a third of the line of contact, towards tbo east, is 
conterminous with tbo first range of the Sew.ilik lulls, but 
towards the west includes a strip of tbo Tarai country at 
their base, Tarying in width from ten to thirty miles The 
area of the prorinco amounts, in round numbers, to 21,000 
square miles, of which about 13,000, or, sir, 55 i-cr cent , 
containing 8,400,000 acres, are caUiratcJ. Of the re- 
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mainder, 6,305 square miles, or 22 per cent., are culturable 
waste, and it may be said, roughly speaking, that — 


Ban-en waste comprises . 6 per cent. 

Groves .... 4 „ 

Lakes and rivers . . 6| „ 

Town and village sites . 2 „ , 

Eoads of all kinds . . 1 „ 

Government forests . . 3| „ 


Oudh is for the most part a portion of the great Gangetic 
plain which slopes gradually down from the north-west to 
the south-east, and does not differ appreciably in physical 
characteristics from the surrounding districts of the North- 
Western Provinces in which it is embedded. It is the 
terra media of Hinddstan, where the features of scenery, 
climate, and national character common to the Lands both 
cast and west of it may be found concentred. The greater 
part of the country consists of a wide cultivated tract 
broken up into tiny, hedgeless fields, divided by low, flat- 
topped, earthen banks, only a few inches in height, and 
from one to two feet broad. In rice lands, however, these 
partitions, or vierJts, are higher and more substantial, much 
more copious irrigation being requisite than is needed for 
any other crop. The monotony of this level surface is re- 
lieved by numerous mango groves, occasional barren plains 
of what is called ttsar soil, on which nothing will grow 
but a short coarse gmss, and frequent jliUs or swamps, 
often covered -vvith reeds, and most of which are only en- 
titled to be called lakes during and shortly after the rainy 
season. Nine-tenths of the country may be described as 
pretty but monotonous, but the remaining tenth, or the 
strij) of Tarai to the north of the three northern districts of 
Kheri, Bahraich, and Gonda, which includes nearly all the 
Government forests, has a character of its own, and can show 
scenery which for wild beauty it would be hard to surpass 
in any plain country in the world, set off by a background 
of precipitous, wooded hills, behind which tower in stainless, 
unapproachable grandeur the eternal snows of the' Himalaya. 

2 
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Population is sparse m this regjooj and large game compa- 
ratiTely abundant, though much scarcer bj all accounts than 
it Tvas twenty years ago. Tigers may still be found, and wild 
elephants occasionally heard of. The wild buffiilo used to 
be not uncommon, but is now extinct Sambhar and the 
barking find foiu’-homcd deer arc rare ; antelope and spotted 
deer are fairly plentiful ; ni7^i and pigs superabundant, and 
extremely mischieTous to crops The gond or swamp-decr— 
a noble animal with large branching horns, a species of 
water-sambhar — and the bc^-decr, or p<trha, are to bo 
found among the vast sheets of high grass that cover the 
low ground along the Oirwa and KoriAla rivers which, issuing 
from the hills in a smgle stream, divide their waters and 
flow, the former to the east, the latter to the west, until 
they unite, some thirty miles lower down, to form tho mighty 
nver Qtifighra The prtncipdl forest tree is the idl(tAorea 
robutia), but many other valuable species, such as theXAetr 
or catechu, the niahiia, thUham or bUck^ood, and the utind# 
or ebony, are abundant The catechu tree yields a kind of 
resin which is collected by a peculiar caste, tho KhoirAhas 
(a subdivision of the ChAis), who live prmcipally in the 
Gonda district, but migrate northwards al«ul the beginning 
of January, and return with their spoils towards tho end of 
April The manufacture of catechu being no longer allowed 
in Government forests, the Khairahos have mogtly tnna* 
ferred their enterprise to those of NaipXl. Tlio climate of 
these northern districts is generally preferred by Europeans 
to that of southern Oudh, being somewhat cooler. Native 
officials, however, from other j>arts regard it as feverish, 
and especially consider sojourn north of tho OliAghra, which 
divides Bohraich and Oonda from the rest of the proriaco, 
as little better than banishment to a pen-il Sittlemcnt. 
The climate of Oudh generally doc* not dilTcr appreciably 
from that of the rest of Upper India. Suffice it to say that it 
is very hot and dry from early in April to the end of June ; 
very hot and moist from July to tho middle of Ortolx’rs 
and bright, clear, and jd'Visant dnnng the reuiaind-T of 
tho year. Tho general aspects of the scenery liavc b.vn 
so well (lesorihil by Mr. Benett that I cannot nfrain from 
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a brief quotation, premising that it is not applicable to the 
Tarai : — 

“ The scenery is, as might be expected, entirely devoid of 
any features of boldness or grandeur ; everywhere there are 
four elements, and four only, to the picture. The sty, covered 
in the rains with masses of magnificent clouds, in the cold 
weather a level sheet of uninterrupted blue, and later on 
brazen and liuid with heat ; the lakes, whose stUl surface 
reflects the colour above ; the groves ; and the brilliant ex- 
panse of crops. If there is scarcely any beauty of form be- 
yond what grace is lent to small scenes by the grouping of 
trees and water, the colour at least, when the ripening har- 
vests are seen in an atmosphere whose transparent clearness 
is saved from glare by a soft and almost imperceptible haze, 
is beyond all description lovely, and the never absent abun- 
dance of the richest foliage gives a sufficient variety to every 
landscape.” 

The chief rivers of Oudh are the Ganges, the Gumti, the 
Ghaghra, and the Eapti. The first separates the province 
on the south-west from the regulation districts of Parukh- 
i'lbiid, Cawnpore, Pattihpur, and Allahabad. It is crossed by 
a railway and passenger bridge at Cawnpore. The second 
flows past Lucknow and Sultunpur, and is four times bridged 
at the former, and once at the latter town. The third, en- 
tering at the north-west corner of Bahraich, divides that dis- 
trict from Kheri and Sftapur. It joins the Chauka at Bah- 
riimghat, and passing Faizablid city separates the district 
of that name for some fifty miles of its course from Basti 
and Gorakhpur. It is spanned by bridges of boats at Bah- 
r.imghat and Faiziibiid in the cold and dry seasons, but in the 
rains can only bo crossed by ferry, a process which usually 
takes from one to six hours, according to the height of the 
water and the direction and strength of the wind. In the 
middle of the rains it is not less than three miles in width 
from bank to bank. The Rapti, rising among the lower 
hills of Naipiil, at first flows almost due west. It then 
takes a sudden turn, and issuing from the hills flows south- 
eastwards through Bahraich and Gonda, after which it enters 
the North-Western Provinces district of Basti. It is un- 

2 "" 
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bridged, and litelj to remain so The aggregate drj-'weatber 
discha^ of these nrers is 16,800 cubic feet per second. If 
the smaller streams be added, the entire discharge ^111 
amount to 20,000 cubic feet, or half the quantity of the fire 
rirers of the Panjab This sronld be a great economic power, 
were it not that the channels lie on an ayerage from forty to 
fifty feet below the leyel of the country. The navigable 
length of the Oudb nvers amonnta to l,34r miles They all 
follow the -general slop© of the country, from north-west to 
south-east 

The soil of Oudh may be briefly described as consisting 
two-thirds of loam or a miiture of cUv and sand (which is 
eipressed by its vernacular name of domat or doras), while 
of the remaining third, one half is a stiff clay (mafiyiir), and 
the other a light sand (hAnr) It is tilled with the most 
primitive ploughs drawn by small bullocks, and then care- 
fully harrowed, or, moro sfncfly speaking, the clods aro 
crushed by a beam (earriwin), on which the clnver stands to 
keep it down, while it is drawn backwards and forwards. 
The number of ploughings vanes from two to 'twenty, ac* 
cording to the nature of the crop and the industry of the 
cultivator The whole process amounts to httio more than 
scratching up and minutely puirensing four or fire inches 
of the surface soil. Attempts have been and arc being made 
to introduce improved ploughs and deeper ploughing The 
chief obstacle to their success is the weakness of the ordi- 
nary country cattle 

The prmcipal crops are wheat, barley, nee, and maize of 
all kinds The two former are roAi or spring crops, i f they 
are sown in October or early m Noveml'cr, ofler the nuns, 
and cut in March, or early id Apn! The two latter are the 
staples of the lhari/, or autama harvest, and are sown from 
just after the beginning of the rains to the end of July, and 
cut from about the middle of Septcml'or to thi* eml of 
November. Other spnng crops are pens, gram (cAom, T*at. 
eiVrr anrfinnm), ytyei (a mature of wheat, and larlev, 

or ydii), tobacco, poppy, and all the garden growths, such 
as potatoes, carrots, onions, Ac Minor antnmn crops are 
lcodo,hil-un,molh,inU\, and miiear The roAi liarvtsl de. 
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pends principally on irrigation ; the Miarif on natural rain- 
fall. Sugar-cane is planted in March and assiduously watered 
until the rains begin. It is cut in January and IPebruaiy. 
ArJiar (cytisiis cajans) from which the Eeralenta Ai-abica is 
made, is planted in June, often together with iodo, and not 
cut untn the following April. It is very sensitive to frost. 

Pew subjects are more disputed than the productiveness 
of the soil, but having neither space nor inclination to enter 
into the controversy here, I will only state my own belief 
that the out-turn of wheat on first-rate land, well manured 
and irrigated, and in a favourable season will very rarely be 
found to exceed 1,500 lbs., or 25 bushels per acre. The 
usual land-measure, it may here be noted, is the biffha. The 
standard, or paA'A'cs, biy/ia is five-eighths of an acre; the vil- 
lage, or Icacliclia, higJia varies locally from one-third to two- 
fifths of the standard bigha, but, generally speaking, may be 
taken as equivalent to one-fifth of an acre. There are simi- 
'lar 'variations in the dry measures. A standard maund (man) 
contains 40 sirs, of 2 lbs. each and a fraction over, but may 
be regarded as equal to 80 lbs. avoirdupois ; while kaohcha 
maunds and sirs are respectively two-fifths of the standard 
measures of the same name. Thus, for ordinary calculations 
it may be assumed that the Tcacliclia maund is to the Aac/i- 
cha bigha, as the palclca maund to tho pahJca bigha. 

To return from this digression to the question of out-turn, 
it must be remembered that a yield of 1,500 lbs. to the acre 
could only, as a rule, be obtained from the best land and 
under the most favourable circumstances. And the best 
land is but a small proportion, less, probably, than one-fourth 
of the whole; while favourable seasons, of 'late years at any 
rate, seem to have been rather the exception than the rule. 
It is probable, however, that the produce of wheat lands is 
seldom less than 500 lbs. to the acre, as it is seldom so-wn 
in any but good soil, while the poorest aud most thriftless 
classes of cultivators rarely sow it at all, owing to the labour 
and cx2)ense which it requires. . The yield of barley, rice, and 
maize differs but little from that of wheat, but of the in- 
ferior crops the out-tiim per acre is probably not more than 
from one-half to two-thirds of it, while in re.ally bad years 
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the cultirator often reaps little more than enough to recoup 
him for hia seed. Perhaps ten per cent, of the total area 
entered as caltirated lies fallow erery year, while one-third 
bears two harrests, and garden lands lying immediately 
round the AMdi, or Tillage site, often yield three. It is ex- 
tremely dilEcult to make anything like an accurate estimate 
of the total aTcrage out-tum per acre. Any each attempt 
can be little more than a guess, and to treat it as a basis for 
practical measures would be most dangerous. If compelled, 
however, to hazard an estimate, 1 should not venture to 
assume the annual out-tum at more than 800 lbs per cnlti- 
vated acre. The cultivated area of the province is usually 
stated to be 8,400,000 acres It is now probably nearer 
9,000,000 acres, of which 8,000,000 may be taken ns the area 
under food grains, and the remainder allowed for cotton, oil 
seeds, and other son-edtble produce. The yield of 8,000,000 
acres at 800 lbs per acre, would amount to the somewhat be- 
wildering total of 0,400,000,000 lbs., or about 2,85r,143 tons. 

27ow, how would sneh an out-tum answer to the require- 
ments of the population, which, according to the census of 
1669, IS somewhat less tlian eleven millions and a quarter ? 
Excluding from the calculation some 1,230,000, as represent- 
ing infants inarms and young children who consume but very 
little gram food, we hare ten nullions left to beprovided for. 
Let us say that, one with another, men, women, and chUdren, 
they eat a pound and a half apiece of gram during the day, 
an estimate which those who know the province will probably 
consider to be rather over the mark than under. This would 
give a total dmly consumption of 1,500,000 lbs, and an 
annual consumption of 5,475,000,000 lbs , equal to 2,444,196 
tons, or 925,000,000 of pounds less than the assumed total 
yearly ont-tum. The surplus of production over consumption 
would thus amount to a little more than 412,946 tons. The 
export of grain m 1869 was, according to not very trust- 
worthy trade returns, somewhat less than 178,000 tons, but 
in subsequent years it seems to have considerably declined, 
and m 18 72 is shown as but little over 50,000 tons. The im- 
port of grain, too, in some yeara, has fallen not veiy far short 
of the export 
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A considerable amount of food grain is, of course, con- 
sumed by horses and cattle, wasted by damp and insects, and 
destroyed by fires ; but it is impossible to make even an 
approximate guess fit the quantity thus disposed of. Common 
country cattle and pordes get little or no grain, and live 
chiefly on grass, chaff, and chopped maize stalks. There is 
reason to fear that the estimate of a pound and a half of food 
grain daily per head of population is above the mark. 
Except in years of more than average plenty, many of the 
poorer classes, i.e. of the great majority of the people, hardly 
get a full meal once in three days during the five or six 
weeks immediately preceding each harvest, and feed, or rather 
graze, at such seasons on pounded mango stones, ffti-lar 
berries, watery squashes, and melons, and other miserable 
expedientg for appeasing hunger, which never find their way 
into the returns of current prices. The consumption of 
meat is confined to too limited a class to need consideration 
here. 

For nearly twenty-one years from the date of annexation 
in February 1856 Oudh was a separate Chief Commissioner- 
ship, with an administration of the usual non-regulation 
pattern, the most distinguishing features of which, as op- 
posed to the regulation system, are (1) that the district 
ofiicers are styled Deputy, Assistant, and Extra-Assistant 
Commissioners, instead of Magistrates and Collectors, Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors, and Deputy Col- 
lectors, respectively ; and (2) that executive authority and 
judicial powers of all kinds, civil, criminal, and rent, are 
united in their hands, whereas in regulation provinces all 
civil judicial work is disposed of by a separate staff of Judges 
and Munsifs. The strong point of the non-regulation system 
is its comparative cheapness ; its defect, if it be one, is its — 
well, let us call it, roughness. But in January 1877 Oudh was 
declared amalgamated with the North-Western Provinces, 
and the functions of Chief Commissioner have since been 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governor. The revenue divisions 
are four, each jjresided over by a Commissioner, who is also a 
Sessions Judge, and each containing three districts in charge 
of as many Deputy Commissioners. 
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The dirisions and districts are as follows: — 

1. Luctnow dinsion, mclndmg 1. Lucknow district 

2 B^rabanki „ 

3. Unio „ 

2. Eai Barcb „ „ 4. Rai Bareli „ 

5 SuItAnpur „ 

6. Pratibgarh „ 

3. Faiz&b&d „ „ 7. Faizibid „ 

8. Gonda „ 

9. Bahratch ,, 

4. Sftapur „ „ 10. Sitapnr „ 

11 Hardui „ 

12 iKhen m 

In Julj 1879 a long-iacohated "judicial scheme ” was in- 
troduced, bj which all ani judicial work was taken out of the 
bands of Beputj Commissioners and their staff, and spedal 
courts created for its disposal The total strength of the 
commission now amounts to fortj judicial and sixty-seven 
executive officers. The judicial staff consists of a Judicial 
Commissioner, four divisional Judges, twelve district Sub- 
Judges, twentj-two Munsifs, and one Small Cause Court 
Judge of Lucknow. The executive branch includes four 
Conunissioners and Sessions Judges, twelve Deputy Commis- 
sioners, twenty-four Assistant, and twenty-four Extra-Assis- 
tant Commissioners, <me City Magistrate of Lucknow, and two 
Cantonment Magistrates, who are also Small Cause Court 
Judges All the Munsifs, several of the Sub-Judges, and one 
Judge, are natives of India; while on the executive side, all but 
the great maj'onty of the Bxtra-Asaistants and one Assistant 
Commissioner are Europeans. Besides the above, there are 
in Oudh forty-three TahsOdArs, each of whom is in charge of 
a tahsfl, or snb-dmsKui, of a district, and whose special duty 
is the collection of the revenue They all, however, exercise 
criminal powers, and are competent to try suits under the 
Bent Act, and carry out all miscellaneous executive orders 
of the Deputy Commisstoner They arc a very hard-worked 
and capable body of men, whose pay ranges from one him- 
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dred and fifty rupees to two hundred rupees a month, while 
the average area of their jimsdiction is five hundred and 
thirty-four square miles, and the amount of land revenue for 
the collection of which they are responsible exceeds, on an 
average, ^32,000 yearly. Perhaps one of the most effective 
directions which administrative reform in Oudh could take 
would be that of increasing the number and salary of Tah- 
sildars. Their present charges are so large that, though it 
is wonderful how well they do know them, it is almost 
impossible for them to know them thoroughly. 

The steps in the administrative ladder, then, are the Tah- 
sildar, the Deputy Commissioner, the Commissioner, and the 
Chief Commissioner, with lateral supports in the shape of 
Assistants and Extra-Assistants'. The Tahsildiir has also at 
his disposal the services of a peshk.ir or deputy, and of a 
kitnungo for each pargana or sub-division of a tahsil. This 
latter official keeps up revenue records and registers, and 
supervises the village accountants, or patwiiris, who, with the 
chauki'dars, or village watchmen, are the ultimate sources of 
the voluminous statistics and tabular statements which fill 
so many pages yearly in provincial reports and Imperial 
Blue Books. 

The aggregate strength of the Oudh police in 1877 was 
7,680 officers and men, of whom 5,887 were paid from pro- 
vincial, and 1,793 from municipal, funds. Their total cost 
was slightly over .£105,000. The proportion of policemen 
to population was as 1 to 1,560, and the cost per head was 
2jd. ; while in the North-'West Provinces the proportion was 
as 1 to 1,193, and the cost 25 d. per head. On the other 
hand, the chaukidiirs, or village police, in Oudh were as 1 to 
321 of the population, against 1 to 453 in the !N’orth-'U’'est 
Provinces, and the cost considerably greater. If the Oudh 
chaukidiirs were fewer in nvunber, and regularly paid by 
Government, their efficiency would probably increase. As it 
is, they are paid partly by landholders in cash or rent-free 
grants, generally of inferior land, partly by cultivators in 
the shax^e of petty grain dues (tihdi), in the realisation of 
which much of their time is apt to be spent; and thus 
their sense of responsibility to Government is naturally 
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weakened.* The paj h yerj small, rarclj more than Es. 36 
a year, yet, strange as it may seem, there is considerable 
competition for the post. 

The military force of the proTinco is dmded between the 
three cantonments of Lucknow, FairAbAd, and Sitapur, and 
consists of one regiment of European, and two regiments 
and one detachment of natire, catalry ; fire batteries of 
European artillery , and four regiments of European, and 
four of native, infantry. Its atmoal cost is somewhat in 
excess of jC 350,000 Orders have recently been issued for 
tbe abandonment of Sitapur as a military station. 

There are eleven district jails in Oudh, and a central 
prison at Lucknow Tbe aver^fc daily population of these 
establishments is about 8,000, and their yearly cost about 
X30,000 or Bs 38 per head 

There are more than 1,400 schools of different grades 
Atliaged by the EducationalDepartment, with nearly ?0,000 
pupils, the total cost of whose instruction amounts to mors 
than ,£50,000. hTesrly 5,000 of these study Engbsh; U'rda 
end Hindi are read by about 35,000 and 34,000yeBpeet!Tely , 
more than 10,000 learn Persian, but Sanskrit and Arabic 
seem to find few disciples. These latter languages, however, 
are taught pnvately by Pandits and Maulavrs to pupils 
of the losses whom our schools do not attract. 

The imperial taxes collected within the province amounted 
in 1877 to somewhat more than XI,670,000, of which some- 
what less than £1,400,000 is derived from land revenue, f and 
from excise and stamp duties about £90,000 each. Other 
rmscellaneous sources, the principal of which were the forests 
and the post office, yielded some £90,000 more Disburse- 
ments within the province were less than £550,000, adding 
to which the military charges, or some £350,000, there 


* Ic iQTUt be admitted, however, that then are pecnliap difficulties 
in the way of anything lihe sweeping reform of the chanUdiri ayatem 
of Oudh, 

f The incidence of the land lerenue it nearly .Ba S per culti- 
vated acre, which u about one fifth heavier than In the Morth-TVest 
Provinces, and nearly five times aa heavy aa m the Central Provuicea. 
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remains a clear contribution to the resources of tbe empire 
of more than three-quarters of a million sterling. And this 
is exclusive of the income derived from the great opium and 
salt monopolies, which amount on an average to not less than 
.£500,000 and .£200,000 respectively. Thus, the total contri- 
bution of Oudh to the imperial treasury, after defraying the 
cost of .the garrison and all local charges, is but little short 
of a million and a half sterling. Even if it be said, as it 
not unfairly may, that the income derived from opium, 
forests, and the post office, is not really taxation, and involves 
no drain on the country, it stUl remains true that considerably 
more than .£900,000 sterling raised by taxation within the 
province is expended outside its limits. 

“ Alles das goht von des Banom Fells,” 
and it is obvious how severe must be the drain of such an 
outflow on the resources of a poor and overcrowded coimtry. 
Depletion may be sometimes a salutary process, but if carried 
too far it is apt to result in death from inanition, and in any 
case the balance of opinion is not in favour of trying it 
upon a starving patient. 

The population of Oudh is, perhaps, more dense than that 
of any other portion of equal extent of the earth’s surface. 
It amounted at the census of 1869, in round numbers, to 
eleven millions and a quarter, or 474 to the square mile. 
During the ten years that have elapsed since then, it can 
hardly hiive failed to increase, though to what extent there 
are no means of knowing. The province, to quote an old 
Administration Report, is “ a little smaller than Scotland, a 
little larger than Denmark, but -vvith a population more th.an 
double that of both put together.” It is not uninstructive 
to compare Oudh in this respect with a few other Indian 
provinces and European countries : 


Population per D.ato of 

Square nailo. Census. 


Oudh .... 

474 

1869. 

England and Wales . 

344 

1861. 

Belgium 

400 

1855. 

Holland 

254 

1853. 

France 

178 

1856. 
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Sajonj 
Italj . 

Bengal 

North-West ProTinces 
Central ProTinces 


Fopalatun per Date of 

Sqaare mile. Censu 

354 . . 1855. 

268 

269 . . 18?2. 

361 . . 1865. 

79 . . 1866. 


ThcBO figures suffice to show how much more densely 
crowded is the soil of Oudh than that of the most populous 
regions in Europe, or of other parts of India. And if some 
4,300 aqoare miles to the north of the province, including 
the OoTemment forests, be excluded, the population of the 
remamder, some 19,600 square miles, or 84 per cent of the 
whole area, is 514 to the mile , while on the cultivated and 
Gulturable area alone, or 77 per cent of the whole, it is 550 
to the mile. 

And in no part of India, moreover, is the proportion of urban 
to rural population so small Only 7 1 per cent live m towns 
of mote than 5,000 inhabitants And of these so-called towns, 
many might be more correctly described as large, straggling 
country parishes There is butoDelargecity,Luclmow, with a 
population of 284,000, the largest in Bntish India after the 
three Presidency towns, and the eighth in point of numbers 
in the Bntish Empire After Lucknow, longo $ed proximu* 
tntervallo, comes FaizAbad, with some 37,000 inhabitants, 
and then Bahraich, with 20,000 There are 15 other towns 
with from 10,000 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 39 with from 
5,000 to 10,000 

“ There is,” writes Sir SlcSluin, “only one town in Oudh, 
Tanda, which owes its size and prosperity to manufactures 
or trade. There are seventeen more with a population above 
10,000 , of them, three, Lucknow, Faizabad, and Naw4bganj, 
rose from being grassy plams or small Tillages to the position 
of aties by being the residence of the Oudh Court Nine 
others, Bahraich, Shah&bad, Khair4b4d, Sandila, Badauli, 
Bilgrim, JAis, Sand/, Zaidpnr, TOre Musalman military 
colomes in the middle of the HindA population; the re- 
maining five Balraujpur, Gonda, Laharpur, I’urwa, and 
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Mallawan, were the residences of feudal barons, or of 
Government revenue officials.” 

At least 72 per cent, of the people of Oudh are agricul- 
turists, i.e. are engaged in the cultivation of land, often 
conjointly with other occupations. This enormous rural 
population, excluding the insignificant proportion to he found 
living in towns and cultivating the surrounding lands, is 
scattered over some 24,000 villages and 54,000 hamlets, 
there being, on an average, one village and more than two 
hamlets to every square mile. The total number of clusters 
of houses in the country is thus nearly 78,000, with an 
average population of nearly 150 each. “Every rood” in 
the garden of India has certainly to “ maintain its man ” ; 
that it well maintains him is not, perhaps, so certain. 

Out of 2,500,000 houses, less than 20,000 are of brick, 
and most of these are relics of former Muhammadan pros- 
perity. The enormous majority are mud-built. These arc 
frequently tile-roofed, but the use of thatch is more common, 
especially in the northern districts where thatching-grass 
abounds. In the Tarai, whole villages may be found consist- 
ing entirely of grass matting. Of course houses built of such 
materials are terribly obnoxious to fires, both accidental and in- 
cendiary, and one of the favourite methods of annoying an 
unpopular neighbour is to insert a dry piece of lighted cow- 
dung in his roof on a dark night when the wind is blowing 
freshly. During the summer months, when everything is as 
dry as tinder, and hot winds prevail, fires are fearfully 
common, and it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
every thatched house in the country is burnt down once in 
ten years. The use of tiles would much diminish the risk 
of conflagrations, but the facilities for obtaining thatching- 
grass, and its cheapness, prevent recourse to the less dan- 
gerous but more costly material. Newly founded villages 
are often shadeless and bare-looking, but those of old foun- 
dation are nearly always overshadowed by lofty' tamarind, 
pipa?, or hanyan trees. Under one of these, generally in 
front of the house of the most influential resident of the 
village, is to be found the cltattjidl or place of meeting, 
where such politic.al life as the people possess exhibits it- 
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self in nightlr discussions of tteir local affairs and transac. 
tions. Small b&z&ra are numeroas all over tbe country. 
They are held once or twice a week, in the shade, gene, 
rally, of the grore of some good-sized Tillage, where petty 
traders and agriculturists congregate, and the eiceedmgly 
simple wants of the latter are supplied. 

Manufactures are at a very low ehb. The three pnn- 
cijial industries under native rule were cotton-wesvmg, 
salt.making, and spint-distiUing Of these, the first has 
been crippled by Mancbester competition, the second has 
been annihilated, so far as legislation can annihilate it, and 
the occupation of a numerons caste destroyed; while the 
third has been transformed into a department of admini- 
stration, by the conversion of the private distiller into a paid 
employ^ of Government. “Formerly,” states the Oudh Ad- 
ministration Eeport for 1676~77, “the weavers of Tinda 
used to produce the most debeate lauslm, but now their 
looms are seldom used, except in the preparation of the ^ 
coarsest cloths.’’ Cotton.wcavers and salt-makers have cer- 
tainly no cause to bless our rule, which bas taken the bread 
out of their mouths, indirectly as regards the former, di- 
rectly and under cruninal penalties os regards the latter. 
The salt manufacture having been crushed, .£100,000 worth 
of salt IS imported yearly The makers of brass water and 
cooking vessels are perhaps tbe most flourishing class of ar- 
tisans, these being among the few articles tbe use of which 
is universal. Their prices are determined by ordinaiy com- 
petition ; while the village artisans, the carpenter, the hlack- 
smith, and the leatherworker are paid by customary gram 
dues, after each harvest. “ They are really,*’ to quote Mr 
Benett, “integral parts of that complete pobtical system 
which has for its basis the gram heap on the threshing-floor 
at the end of the harvest, and take their place more correctly 
with the raja, the village propnetors, and the fillers of the 
soil than with the trading classes ” 

The correctness of the trade letums is open to suspicion, 
and the value of exports and imports is practically an un- 
known quantity. It may, however, bo regarded ns certain 
that imports are almost always considerably in' excess of 
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exports. The province has nothing to export save agricnltural 
produce, timber, gM, hides, and wool. Unless, indeed, we 
may say that it exports two commodities which do not figure 
in the returns, viz. land and men. Many of the large land- 
holders’ estates are heavily mortgaged to bankers and money- 
lenders outside the province ; and great numbers of- Oudh 
Riij puts and Brahmans are employed as soldiers and peons 
in Bengal and Central and Southern India, whose home-re- 
mittances doubtless cover some portion of the excess of im- 
ports over exports. So far as the returns may .be trusted, 
the chief articles of import are cotton (raw or in thread), 
salt, and English piece-goods, with average annual values of 
i£340,000 for the first, and ^£400,000 each for the two latter ; 
while exports of edible grains, oil seeds, and sugar aggre- 
gate about a million sterling. There seems, on the whole, 
but too much reason to doubt the truth of the popular opi- 
nion concerning the capabilities of Oudh as the granary of 
India. Grain may, it is true, leave the province in large 
quantities on an emergency occurring elsewhere, but it can 
only do so because her own hungry masses have not the 
means wherewith to retain it when prices rise. In recent 
years the import of food grains has much increased, and in 
1875-76 — a year when grain was very cheap in Oudh — fell 
less than 17,000 tons short of the exports. 

The land of Oudh, the cultivation of which affords their 
only means of subsistence to nearly three-fourths of the 
people, or some 8,000,000 souls, is owned by about 100,000 
proprietors. Its distribution is extremely unequal. There 
are a few very largo proprietors with estates of from 50,000 
to 500,000 acres ; some 300 who hold from 4,000 to 50,000 
acres ; 21,000 small zainindars with properties, on an 
average, of about 150 acres each; and some 78,000 peasant 
proprietors holding 3,000,000 acres, or an average of about 
38 acres a-picce. Something like two-thirds of the soil is 
owned by taluqdiirs, i.c. by landholders whose names are en- 
tered in a list prepared by the Chief Commissioner under 
Act I. of 1869. A yearly payment of not less than Es. 5,000 
as revenue is understood to be a usual though not an indis- 
pensable qtialific.ation. There are 272 of these gentlemen. 
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most of whom hold tannadt or grants irom the Bntish 
GoTcmment, conferring on them an mdefoasible hereditary 
and proprietary right in their estates 

Tho first district to come under the “ regular” or thirty 
years settlement of the land rcrenue was PratAbgarh m 1862 ; 
the last to emerge from the ordeal was Khen, in 1878 The 
theory on which it rests is that each Tillage is assessed 


other half of the gross rental belongs to the proprietor, hut 
out of it he has to defray the eit'cnses of chaijcidars and 
patwAria (the village police and village accountants), calcu- 
lated at 12 percent on the revenue iocal cess and other 
rates absorb 7 per cent more, so that his share of the gross 
rental, assuming it to bo double the revenue, amounts to 
little zuoro than two-fifthe Nor is this by any means all 
clear profit Village cxjienses, incladiog such items as re- 
venue process fees, receipt stamps, stationery tor patw^W, 
food of patwirf when required to leave his circle, and other 
miscellaneous charges, will hardly be defrayed under S per 
cent of the gross rental. Cost of management will pro- 
bably, in a large estate, absorb 5 per cent more. So that 
even in an estate of which the gross rental is really as well 
as nominally double tho assessment, the proprietor's income 
18 by no means equal to the assessment An example will 
put this in a clear light Suppose the gross rental of a vil- 
lage to be Bs 200, and its assessment Rs 100. Then the 
payments which the zamiadir will have to mate on account 
of it will stand as follows — 


1 Bevenne 

2 Chauhidar 

3 Patwiiri . . 

"4 Local rates 

£. Local cess 
6 Village expenses 
7. Coat of management 


Total 


Bs 329 0 0 
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He thus derives from his village only Es. 71 out of a 
gross rental of Es. 200. The first five charges are inevitable, 
and the last two have been put at a very low figure. No 
allowance, moreover, has been made for unrealisahle balances 
of rent, which, especially in had seasons, are frequent 
enough. If a Taluqd.ar, he would have to pay an additional 
1 per cent, as his subscription to Canning College and 
the British Indian Association of Taluqdars. It is true, 
however, that the ohai-ges for chauiidars and patwiiris are 
not ordinarily collected with the revenue. Zamfndavs are 
left to mate their own arrangements with these functionaries, 
and it is only in the event of failure to satisfy their demands 
that Collectors are authorised to reaUso their pay in cash, 
at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent, on the revenue. Land- 
lords, especially in grain-rented villages, often realise con- 
siderably more from cultivators under the heads of pay of 
patwari and chaukidar, in addition to rent, than they actually 
disburse. 

Again, over a considerable portion of some taluqas, and 
over some portion of almost all, there exists a double owner- 
ship. In some cases, whole villages are subsettled with 
under-proprietors, who pay their revenue through the Ta- 
luqdar, plus from 6 to 25 per cent., according to circum- 
stances, of the assumed profits as a rent-charge. They are 
also liable for all the other charges above enumerated, and 
the share of profits which accrues to them is small exceed- 
ingly. Much more common than subsettlements of entire 
villages ai-e smaller deductions from the rental in favour of 
persons who have been decreed the right to hold a certain 
quantity of land, called sir or ndnlcdr or daswant, at a lighter 
rent than that ordinarily payable. 

Estates or villages not included in any taluqa are called 
zammdnri or mufrid malidls, and are sometimes the property 
of single individuals, but more frequently of coparcenary 
communities. In either case, the revenue is paid directly 
to Government. There are a, few — a very few — tenants 
who have been decreed, under the Oudh Eent Act, a herit- 
able but not a transferable right of occupancy in the 
whole or a portioji of tlmir holdings, at rents less by two 

3 
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annas in the rupee, t e. by one^^tb, than are payable by 
ordinary tenants of the same class for similar land, and 
which are liable to enhancement once in fire years And 
there are a great many — a rery great many — tenants at will, 
the amount of whose rent is entirely a matter of agreement 
between them and their landlord, and for the determination 
of which no court in the country has at present any legal 
authonty to interfere ilelow these again are a great mass 
of day-labourers, some of whom cultivate small patches of 
land, while the rest have no land all 

We are now in a position to classify “ the agricultural 
interest" of Oudh as follows — 

1 Taluqdirs; 

2. Zamfndlrs, who hold no tunnait, and whose pro- 
perty on their death is divided accoidmg to the usual 
law of mhentance; 

8 Indepeudent coparcenary communitiea ; 

4. Subsettled coparcenary communities , 

5 Holders of sir, n-intar, datvant, and other minor 
rights, m subordinatioD to a superior proprietor, gene- 
rally a Taluqdar , 

6 Holders of occupancy rights , 

7. Tenants at will — the “will" m question not 
being, as a rule, so much their own as their land- 
lords’ , 

8 Day-labourers, whoso wages, tcAifs ttey are em- 
ployed, range from a thxUxng lo exghieenpetioe, or, at 
mo$t, two thxlhn^i a weel, if paid in cash, and from 
four to eu pound) a day of coarte grain, if paid in 
kmd. 

The condition of Taluqdars vanes economically, much as 
that of landlords in other countnes. Some are wealthy and 
unembarrassed, others quite the reveree. It may bo said 
that, with good management and reasonable economy, they 
should nearly all be very well-to-do. There arc, however, 
a few eiceptions, where assessment has been heavy, and at 
the same time a large propmUon of the profits is inter- 
cepted by under-propnetors, ami u some such cases as these 
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it must be admitted that the Taluqdar’s embarrassments 
are not due to any fault of his own, save the original sin, 
which our policy invited, and indeed almost forced him to 
commit, of claiming the superior proprietorship in a number 
of villages to which he had, properly speaking, no real 
right. A number of the most embarrassed of these estates, 
assessed to an aggregate revenue of .£200,000, were in 1871 
brought under the management of sis Encumbered Estates 
Courts, under the superintendence of special officers. The 
special agency was abolished in 1876, and most of the estates 
are noW managed by Deputy Commissioners, in addition to 
their other duties. The experiment cannot be pronounced 
to have been a distinguished success. All that could be 
done by the superintendents was done, but the difficulties 
were in many cases almost insuperable, and -are so still. 
Our rent law is perfectly effectual for recovering rents from 
ordinary cultivatoi-s. But it fails as against high-caste 
under-proprietors and ex-proprietors, mainly because these 
men believe themselves to have rights in the soil which our 
legislation and our courts have either ignored altogether, 
or have saddled with a rent which they consider unduly 
heavy, made payable to persons whose right to receive it 
they in many cases totally deny. No law or system which 
is in direct conflict with the notions of justice entertained 
by the people to whom it is intended to apply, will ever 
work happily or smoothly. The true remedy for the friction, 
to use a mild term, which now attends the recovery of rents 
from the high-caste peasantry of Oudh, is, not to increase 
the stringency of the Rent Act, or to disfigure the Statute 
Book by class legislation, but to remove the actual distress 
and sense of wrong under which that peasantry suffers. A 
great step to its removal might even now be taken by allow- 
ing, if not compelling, the sale of portions of these huge, 
disorganised estates, airefully selecting for the purpose those 
villages in which the antagonism between the Taluqdar and 
the under-proprietors is most bitter. A right of pre-emption 
on the p.art of Government might then be asserted, and 
direct engagements for the revenue bo t.aken from the 
under-proprietors. Anv sum that might be required could 

3 « 
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enaUy be raised at 4 per cent., and the purchase-money might 
be made repayable by instalments spread over a period of 
twenty years, with interest at 6 per cent. The rami'nd^rs, 
thus made once more independent, would eagerly embrace 
such an offer, and the bypotbecntion of the Tillage to GoTem- 
ment would afford ample security for the recovery of the 
debt, might thus “taVe up ^is mangled matter at the 
best," and make a long step towards reducing some of these 
orergrown estates to something like the dimensions to which 
they should originally have been confined, viz. the ances- 
tral Tillages which form the nucleus of each taluqa, and to 
proprietary nght in which no one but the TaluqdAr has, or 
asserts, any claim We ought thus hope to seesomelhing 
like the end of the present hideous imbroglio of conflicting 
interests in the soil, though where, as m some “ mushroom ” 
estates, there is no such nucleus, the eTiJ would, of course, 
be only diminished 

Single zamiadAra generally are, and always ought to be, 
well-to-do and comfortable Their estates are not too large 
for them to manage tbemselres, without the interrention of 
agents, or ianadcs, and they have, as a rule, rery few sub* 
proprietors to intercept a portion of the profits If they aro 
in difiiculties, these may fairly beascribed to their own care- 
lessness or bad management 

Independent coparcenary bodies are generally so numerous 
that each individual has but a small share of the profits 
Their tenures aro sometimes extremely complicated , one man 
may have an undivided share m balf-a-dozen villages Their 
condition 18 a function of aeveraV variables, such as their 
numbers, the seventy or lightness of the assessment, the 
terms, good or bad, on which they live among each other, 
the honesty and competence of the lamhard-ir, or headman, 
of their patUy or share, and their readiness to stick to him 
and follow his lead. The same remarks apply to subsettled 
coparcenaries, except that their position is worse by their 
loss of independence of the ToIuqdAr, and by their enjoymg 
only a portion of the profits instead of the whole. It may 
be said generally that they aro a good deal more povertv- 
stncken and discontented than independent communities 
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Holders of sir, ndnMr, and other minor rights are in a less 
difficult, if less dignified, position than those who have ob- 
tained the suhsettlement of entire villages. Their standard 
of comfort is about the same, but the dangerous power which 
they possess of mortgaging their lands, and so raising money 
without immediate loss of possession, has brought many of 
them to ruin and heavily involved many more. 

Holders of occupancy rights are so few that them posi- 
tion need hardly be discussed; indeed, but for considera- 
tions of symmetry, they might almost have been left out of 
the classification altogether. 

Of the great mass of tenants at will — seven millions or 
more, including their wives and families — it seems almost 
enough to say that they are tenants at wiU, and that in 
eight out of the twelve districts of Oudh the proportion of 
cultivated acres to adult agricultural males is but as three 
to each man. Custom is everywhere in these southern dis- 
tricts giving way to competition, and unless something is 
very soon done to arrest the evil, the tenants will all be mere 
cottiers. It is too plainly apparent to be any longer doubted, 
that, with occasional exceptions, the tenure of all ordinary 
cultivators has already become, or is rapidly becoming, cottier 
tenure as defined by Mr. Mill at the beginning of chapter IX. 
of the second book of his Political Economy, i e. a tenure 
under which “ the labourer makes his contract for land 
without the intervention of a capitalist farmer, and in which 
the conditions of the contract, and especially the amount of 
rent, are determined, not by custom, but by competition.” 
It would doubtless be absurd to assert that custom has 
ceased to exercise any influence on rents. It still keeps, for 
instance, the rents of some castes lower than those of others. 
But there is no custom which prevents a landlord, large 
or small, from endeavouring — and generally succeeding in 
the endeavour — to raise rents whenever he thinks his tenants 
will stand another turn of the screw, or from ejecting them 
if he thinks ho can make more by putting in another 
tenant, or by talcing the land into his own cultivation. 
"While this is so, it would be futile to assert that rent is 
not mainly determined by competition. If there is not 
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always the competition of one tenant agamst another, there 
13 always the competition of the landlord, as a potential cul- 
tiTator, against his tenant. So long as rents are not fixed by 
either custom or law, it seems idle to hope that the condition 
of the (•ultirator mil not go on from bad to worse. 

And that it is bad now there can be no doubt It is less 
depressed in tbe northern districts, where population is less 
dense, competition less been, holdings larger, and rents 
bghter. But the graduj extension of the curse of competi- 
tion and rack-renting to th(>se hitherto comparatiTely for- 
tunate regions can only be a (poestion of tune. Even now, 
taking the province as a whol^ it is scarcely too much to 
say that a large proportion of cultivators have neither 
food sufficient to keep them in health, nor clothes sufficient 
to protect them from tbe weather; that their cattle are 
miserably thin and weak from nnder-feedmg , that they are 
hardly ever out of debtfor twelvemonths together, though in 
a good season they can pay off their debt mthin the year, 
while in a bad one it accumulates ; and that, except in apeelally 
favourable seasons, they are dependent on tbe money-lender 
for their food for from two to six months m the year. 

. It may not be out of place here to give a few figures, the 
result of an mquity which I once had occasion to make into 
the condition of ordinaiy cultivators in the Bahraich district. 
The 60 families whose arcomstances I endeavouied to analyse 
consisted of 436 persons, of whom 169 were men and 134 
women, over twelve years of age, while there were 71 boys 
and 62 guls nnder that age They had 76 ploughs and 173 
bullocks, and of cattle of all kinds, including goats, sheep, 
pigs, and ponies, they had 712 The average area of their 
holdmga was a tnfle over 8 acres, or a little more than 6^ 
acres to each plough, or If of an acre per head. Thirty of 
these cultivating families paid rent in cash, and thirty in 
kind. Ascertauung as nearly as was practicable the amount 
of gram-rent paid by the latter during three years, (1283, 
1284, and 1285 Fasli, ie from October 1875 to September 
1878), and converting it into cash at the current prices of 
those years, the result was that tbe rent paid by the whole sixty 
families aggregated 2,116 rnpee^ or an average of ahttle over 
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35 rupees per family, nearly 28 rupees for each plough, and 
4 rupees 3 annas 9 pies per acre. The cost of cultivation was 
almost 2 rupees 5 annas per acre, or an average of 19 
rupees 4 annas for each family. The average amount of 
produce (probably somewhat, but not very much, below the 
mark) was 3,748 maunds of 82 lbs. each, or nearly 138 tons, 
the value of which, at average prices of the three years in 
question, was 5,352 rupees, or about 1 rupee 7 annas per 
maund. This allowed an average of 62| maunds for each 
family, worth about 89 rupees, and rather less than 50 
maunds, worth about 71 rupees, per plough. The average 
produce per acre was 7 maunds 20 seers, worth, at average 
prices, 10 rupees 11 annas. The surplus remaining after 
rent and expenses of cultivation were defrayed, amounted to 
2,083 rupees 4 annas, or 34 rupees 11 annas 6 pies for each 
family, 27 rupees 6 annas 6 pies per plough, and nearly 
4 rupees 1 anna per acre. The value of the food consumed 
by the 436 individuals under examination, at the rate of 
20 oz. per head per diem, at average jjrices, amounted to 
4,466 rupees 4 annas, or a fraction over 6 maunds 33 seers, 
worth 10 rupees 3 annas 9 pies per head per annum. Their, 
expenditure on clothes, salt, dnd sundries, aggregated 1,308 
rupees, or exactly 3 rupees per head per annum. The com- 
bined cost of food and general expenditure, being 5,774 
rupees 4 annas, was 3,691 rupees in excess of the value of 
the surplus of grain available after payment of rent and 
costs of cultivation, or, on an average, 61 rupees 8 annas per 
household. Only four families could show any surplus, and 
their total was under 40 rupees. The total amount of in- 
debtedness was 1,620 rupees, of which 1,453 rupees were 
owed by 18 cash-rent paying cultivators, and 167 rupees by 
8 grain payers. The other 34 were not in debt. The average 
indebtedness was 24 rupees per household. Of the thirty 
cash payers, only twelve were out of debt, while of the same 
number of grain payers, only eight were in debt. It may be 
laid down as a generally true proposition, that indebtedness 
is far more general and more heavy where cash -rents have 
been introduced tkan where grain-rents stiU prevail. Tenants 
paying cash-rents are, practically, almost obliged to resort to 
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the monej-lender for payment of the demanda upon them 
In good years, when the harrest ta plentiful and ripens early, 
they may aroid this necessitj; but in a senes of seasons 
there are sure to be several not answering to this descnption, 
and then a demand for cash ^yment almost ineTitably 
dnres cultivators who have no capital and live from hand to 
mouth to borrow from a mahttjan on the secunty of their 
crops The habit of borrowing, once contracted, establishes 
itself more and more strongly, and becomes more and more 
difficult to break through. Onginally, in most instances, 
forced upon them to meet the demand for rent, it soon passes 
into a habit of borrowing for food, for clothes, for cattle, 
and every other contingeDcj 

It u time, however, to return from this brief excursus, and 
to meet the inevitable question — How, then, do these people 
contrive to live, for if these figures are anything like correct, 
they ought all to have become bankmpt long ago? The seeming 
impossibility is to some extent explained by the fact that in 
nearly every case they eke out the scanty income which they 
denvo from the soil ' . .»y.labour, weaving, sale of milTr and 
gM, or other extraneous sources A further explanation is 
to found m the fact that the ouUtuin is probably too low, 
being little over 600 lbs per acre It should be borne in 
mmd, however, that the years in question were none of them 
years of specially good harvests, while in one the crops were 
notoriously deficient , and that, under the comparatively 
careless cultivation of the northern districts, the produce of 
the soil is less heavy than m central and aonthern Oudh 
But It is to be feared that the most effectual explanation of 
all is that the food estimate, low as it is, is pitched too high, 
and that the Oudh tenantry and their fanuhes, men, women, 
and children together, do not, on an average, consume even 
BO much as 20 ox. of food.giain per diem IVell-fed-looking 
men are certainly the exception among them rather than 
the rule, and it is notorious that the able-bodied adult 
convict nearly always increases in weight after a few months 
on a jail diet of 24oz 

The condition of the Oudh cnltivators might seem to be 
life redneed to its lowest terms. But there are hundreds of 
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thouBands all over the province compared with whom he, as 
Lear has it, is “ sophisticated ” ; the landless village labourer 
is “ the thing itself.” Everywhere, in every hamlet, there is 
a residuum of half-clad starvelings who have no cattle and 
no means of livelihood, save, perhaps, a tiny patch of spade- 
tilled land, and their labour, remunerated at the rate of 
4 lbs. of coarse grain, or of three-halfpence, or, at most, 
twopence farthing per diem. And even this wretched em- 
ployment is not procurable all the year round. How, under- 
fed and almost unclothed as they are, they contrive to live 
through the cold nights of winter, which they often spend in 
field-watching to keep off thieves, human and other, is a 
standing marvel. They are quite a distinct class from the 
coolies whom one sees employed on the roads and other public 
works, and who earn from threepence to fourpence halfpenny, 
or sometimes as much as sixpence, a day. The village drudge 
is seldom fit for hard work on the roads, being generally too 
weak for efiicient spade labour. 

The primary classification of the people of Oudh is, of 
course, as elsewhere in India, into Muhammadans and Hindus. 
The former may be subdivided into higher castes of Muham- 
madans, converts from the higher Hindu castes, and lower 
castes of Muhammadans. The latter also resolve them- 
selves into higher and lower caste Hindus. To these must 
be added aboriginal tribes who have no distinct place in 
either the Hindu or the Muhammadan system, and religious 
sectaries and mendicants, who, though belonging to one or 
other faith, are above or beyond all caste distinctions. 

High caste Musalmans are of four classes, Syads, Mughals, 
Pathiins, and Shaikhs. The Syads, who claim descent from 
Hasan and Husen, the sons of AJi, the fourth khalif, by 
Eiitima, daughter of the Prophet, number about 50,000, of 
whom two-fifths are residents of Lucknow, and the rest are 
to be found in small colonies scattered throughout the pro- 
vince. Mughals number about 27,000, of whom more than 
half belong to Lucknow. The name originally denoted the 
Tartar invaders of Persia and India, but has long been ap- 
plied to naturalised descendants of Persians as well as 
Turanians, and Mughals are now generally divided into Irnni 
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acd Tur^inf. The ez>roj&l family of Oudh are of this race, 
as also a great many of their former dependants, most of 
whom now receire pensions from the British GoTernment. 
Path.ins axe more than 190,000 in number, bemg the most 
numerous hlusalmAn tnbe in Oudh, and are distributed 
pretty generally oyer the pronnce They are descended 
from the Afghan inyaders of India, and are the only Musal- 
mfina properly entitled to the appellation of Shan, though it 
is often assumed by others Th^ claim to be deriTed 
from the patriarch Jacob, and their chief subdiTisions, 
according to HerUot, are Yusufzai, or offspring of Joseph, 
and Iiodi, or offspring of Lot. Nett to Pathans, the Shaikhs 
are most numerous. There are abont 166,000 of them, of 
whom a third belong to Lucknow. The name primarily de- 
noted descendants of the first four khalifs, and was after- 
wards extended to the posterity of all who were converted 
to the faith during their reigns. It is now often assumed 
wholesale by all sorts and conditions of new converts to 
Islim 

The only high.caste Hindfis who have embraced Mabam- 
madanism m any considerable numbers are B.ijpiits The 
motive was almost always the same, viz the retention of 
ancestral lands, or the acquisition of fresh ones Practi- 
cally, however, such converts, or EbinzAdas as they are 
usually termed, differ only from their unconverted brethren 
in being circumcised, wearing beards, praymg in a mosque 
instead of in a temple, and calling themselves “Khin” 
instead of “Singh” Many of them stiU retain their clan 
names. Perhaps the most powerful of these converted R4j- 
pdtsare the Bhile Sultan^ or “Jordaof the spear,” who are 
chiefly to be found in the Sultfinpur district Mr. Patrick 
Camegy, late Commissioner of Bai Bareli, in his “ Notes on 
the Races and Tnbes inhabituig Oudh,” thus describes the 
process of conversion: — 

“ The old Hmdu houses seem to have deputed one member 
to become Muhammadan, and shelter their mterests when 
necessary in a Muhammadan Court — just as in the Mutmy 
very many families sent one member to the rebel force and 
another to the British, to secure their possessions whichever 
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side migM win. If- yon ast a Bais how his kinsmen became 
Khanzadas, he will probably teU you there was once upon 
a time a terrible and tyrannical Subahdar (the terror of 
whose name is such that it escapes his recollection). This 
ferocious gentleman sent for all your informant’s ancestors, 
and, after shocking oaths by the beard of his prophet, de- 
manded that one of them should forthwith become Musalman, 
and then, amid the lamentations of the clan, one of the 
brethren was solemnly circumcised.” 

The total number of these high-caste converts to Islam is 
between twelve and thirteen thousand. They include four- 
teen Taluqdiirs. Instances of a Brahman becoming Musal- 
man are almost unknown ; and even Eajput conversions 
have during the last hundred years been few or none. 

Lower classes of Musalmans number about 660,000, and 
are divided in the Oudh Census Report into 85 castes, of 
which, however, several are extremely small, and 19 contain 
less than a thousand individuals each. The most numerous 
are Dhuniyas or cotton-cleaners, Darzis or tailors, Ghosis or 
milkmen, Juhihas or weavers, Eunjras or greengrocers, 
Kasais or butchers, and Manihiirs or glass bangle makers. 
These- low-caste Musalmans are, no doubt, descendants of 
low-caste Hindiis who have embraced Islam at any time since 
the Muhammadan invasions of Oudh, beginning some eight 
centuries ago. Motives to conversion are obvious enough, 
such as expulsion from a Hindu brotherhood for breach of 
its rules, or desire to rise in the social scale, or to gain favour 
with the dominant class. Conviction of the truth of the 
adopted creed has probably been one of the rarest. 

Alien to the true spirit of the Muhammadan faith as are 
all distinctions between man and man founded upon acci- 
dental differences of birth or position, there can be no doubt 
that these lower classes of Musalmans constitute genuine 
castes, not mere professions. Or, perhaps, trades unions 
would be a more correct descriptive term for them. They 
have very little to do with religion, but a gi-eat deal to do 
with social conduct and social ceremonies, in which their 
members are even more strict and jealous than are Hindus. 
In these lower castes, writes Mr. McMinn, “ Musulmdn and 
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Hindd traditioas unite to work out problems of eocial 
organization In point of fact, the conquerors borrowed the 
caste system from the conquered, relieyed it from its gallmg 
allegiance to the Eiadii religion, relaxed slightly the restric- 
tions upon mtercQurse between the different bodies, and, 
above all, rendered the system more elastic and durable by 
providing means of returning to the fold for backsliders who 
had been tempted to violate their laws Musalmin castes, 
in short, are trades muons which anyone may enter on pay- 
ment of a fee in the shape of a good dmner to the brother- 
hood. Nor are they meddlesome or tyrannical in their 
treatment of the business relations which may exist between 
individual members and employers. A tailor may work as 
many hours as he pleases, or for what wages ; if he is mal- 
treated, his union wiU support him in an appeal to the law 
'When he mHmes, it feasts at bu expense ; when he dies, at 
bis Widow’s. If be is sick or out of work, the nearest mess 
of hiB brethren shares its meal with him. Is return for 
these benefits, the only conditions are that he shall marry 
within the clan, that he shall not undertake work other than 
that proper to his trade, nor eat things nnlawful”— nor with 
unlawful persons — “ nor dishonour his fraternity by unmoral 
conduct ” 

Of the inner life and rules of these trades unions, few 
Englishmen have any exact knowledge, and I cannot claim 
to be one of the enlightened minority. - For the purpuses of 
trades unions they are most effective, for they not only pre- 
vent outsiders from taking up the tnwle they have made 
their own, but also nearly always prevent those bom inside 
the fraternity from adopting any other Their marriago law 
may be described as a ^siem of free love tempered by Pan- 
chayats, or caste meetings. 

“ It seems to be an invariable rule,” writes Mr. Williams, 

” that in those professions which Muhammadans have adopted 
they form the great majority, and probably they do in time 
succeed in monopolizing every trade they adopt By this 
I do not mean tlmt they drive out the Hindds, for Muham- 
madans are not generally so industrious as Hindus; but 
that all the Hindus of any caste, the principal occupation of 
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wHcli has been invaded by Musalmans, eventually become 
Musalmans. The conversion is rendered easier when it 
does not involve the abandonment of an hereditary trade, 
which is the chief barrier opposed to the extension of Mu- 
hammadanism and Christianity among the lower classes of 
Hindus by the system of caste, and when this is not a neces- 
sary accompaniment of change of religion, the attractions of 
comparative freedom from caste rules (?), greater laxity in 
the choice of food, less subjection to priestly influence, and a 
certain rise in the social scale, all of which Muhammadanism 
offers to the new convert, become too great to be resisted.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that all Oudh Musal- 
mans are more or less Hinduised, and have imbibed the 
caste feeling more or less strongly. The strength of this 
feeling among them varies inversely with elevation in the 
social scale, and with general intelligence. Most Muham- 
madan gentlemen, for instance, will not scruple to drink 
tea or soda-water with an Englishman, and from his cup or 
glass, though their attendants regard the act as rather a 
breach of orthodoxy. The Musalmans of Oudh cannot, as 
a body, be accused of bigotry or intolerance. On the con- 
trary, they are very tender, as a rule, of the prejudices of 
their Hindu neighbours, who, in their turn, often take part 
in the Muharram ceremonies, and carry about their tdzias — 
or models of the tomb of Hasan and Husen, the procession 
and burial of which are the chief features of the festival — 
with as much zest as if to the manner bom, which indeed, as 
a matter of fact, they are. It is common for wealthy Musal- 
man landlords to contribute to the expenses of Hindu festi- 
vals, and very rare -for them to kill cattle or touch beef. 
This mutual tolerance and good feeling is one of the plea- 
santest features in the social aspects of the province, and is 
no doubt partly owing to British impartiality towards both 
the creeds. Among Muhammadans themselves, too, there is 
very little religious dissension, and Sunnis and Shias, who 
are at such deadly feud in many parts of Asia, including 
the Panjab and Kashmir, have, in Oudh, always freely inter- 
married. 

The chief peculiarities noticeable in the distribution of the 
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Oudh population according to race and caste are (1) the 
small number of hTusalmSoj, scarcely one-eleTenth of 
the whole, which is a smaller proportion than prerails in 
any other part of Upper India ; and (2) the great predomi- 
nance of BrAhmans, who number 1,400,000, or nearly one- 
serenth of the Hindu, and oue-cighth of the entire, popula- 
tion Oudh js, as both these fact^ and especially the latter, 
sufficiently testify, a stronghold of Hinddism, perhaps its 
most important centre Nowhere in British India has the spirit 
of the Hiodd system and polity emerged with more fresh- 
ness and mtality from its long.sustained struggle with the 
repressive forces of a Musalmin dynasty 
BrAhmans are considerably more numerous than any 
other Eindd caste, high or low, being about l2 per cent of 
the whole population They are dmded into mnumersble 
divisions and subdivisions, the principal of which are the 
Eanaujias— a name derived from the once great Emdd 
city and kingdom of Eanau]— and the Sarwanas, a corrup- 
tion of Saijiipans, meaning an inhabitant of the country 
beyond the Sarju nrer, as the Qh^gbra is sometimes called. 
The latter, as their name would lead one to expect, are to be 
found pnncipallr m Oonda and Bahnuch, and the former 
over all the rest of Oudl^ tbongb the Bai Bareli and B.ini' 
banki districts form a border-Iand where both tribes are 
common Brlhmans are to be found in all sorts and con- 
ditions of life, from the raja to the beggar Their most fre- 
quent occupations aro as cultivatore, priests, soldiers, petty 
merchants, and pedlars, money-lenders, rent-farmers, and 
out-door servants or peons Only ten of them are Taluq- 
dilrs, and of these one is a ^^hmm Pandit, and another, a 
loyal grantee, is aBeagdli, none of the ten are of old family. 
Caste prejudice forbids Brabinans to hold the plough, and 
their share in the operabons of agncultore consists for the 
most part m watching their ploughmen at work Their 
priestly functions do not generally include the temple ser- 
vice of particular deities, for that, to quote Sir- Bonett, “is 
usually left to the reUgiona orders which are above caste, 
but the direction of the family life of the people down to 
the smallest acts — from the solemnisation of marriage and 
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performance of funeral rites, to the selection of a favourable 
day for starting on a journey, or for cutting the ripened 
com. No ceremony, no feast, is perfect rmless conducted 
under their auspices, and commencing with their entertain- 
ment. The last sciences which survive are those bearing on 
the daily life of a people, and in the decay of Hindu learn- 
ing, it is the Brahman only who studies the old languages of 
the country, to mate himself conversant with ceremonial 
and astrology.” Almost every indigent Brahman who can 
read and write sets up as a Pandit, and ekes out his income 
thereby. They are a handsome and athletic race, bad culti- 
vators and rent-payers, but good soldiers ; and one of the 
most numerous of their subdivisions gave the generic name 
of “ Piindes ” to the mutinous sepoys in 1857. They are 
held in bad repute by English district officers, being liti- 
gious and quarrelsome, and, in our courts, at any rate, guilty 
of perhaps more shameless mendacity than men of any other 
caste. They can hardly fail to dislike our rule, which en- 
deavours, though not, perhaps, with very visible success, to 
diffuse information and ideas which, if generally accepted, 
could not but prove fatal to their priestly supremacy, while, 
though careful to avoid causing any needless offence to the 
prejudices of any caste, it necessarily treats the Brahman, 
for all judicial and administrative purposes, as on a footing 
of absolute equality with the Chamsir. Still, with all their 
faults, which are many and grave, the nation owes them 
much. Though they fought, of course, mainly for their own 
predominance, yet it has been chiefly their work that the 
spirit of Hinduism has been maintained through centuries 
of oppression in the vitality in which we now see it. And 
though their original function of conducting the worship of 
the gods has passed into the hands of Gosayins and Baira- 
gis and other casteless sectaries, whose claims to veneration 
are based, not on accident of birth, but on austerity of life — 
the voluntary principle having thus superseded the heredi- 
tary — yet the Brahman still receives from the masses a re- 
verence of which no depth of poverty, of crime, or of immo- 
rality c.an deprive him. 

Less numerous, but 'still more important, from some 
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points of Tiew, m modem Hindd life, are the Chhatris or 
RAjpiits, who amount to nearly 663,000, or 5 9 per cent, of 
the whole population. They are par excelknce the zamfn- 
dars or landholders of the pronnce, and are divided into 
largo clans, most of which hare a part of the country which 
IS especially their own, bat they particularly predominate 
in the south and east Their strength, influence, and pos- 
sessions vary locally in pretty nearly inverse ratio to those 
of the hluhammadan landholders The ancient Oudh dy- 
nasties and the popular heroes were all of this race, and a 
Ild]put king, acting under the spiritual and moral direction 
of a Brahman adviser, is the Hindu ideal of government 
Their oci'upations are of more lunited range than those of 
Brdhmans, being, indee<I, only three in number, viz. agri- 
culture, both as landowners and as mere cultivators , mili- 
tary service in our army and with native princes , and private 
service, as peons, bailifls, and personal retainers, with large 
landlords and bankers They share the prejudice of Brdh- 
mans against holding the plough, and like them are excellent 
soldiers There are said to have been sixty thousand Oudh 
Biijpdts and Brahmans, or between two and three, on an 
average, from every village in the province, m the service of 
the Bast India Company ’ 

More than half of the land lO the country is in their 
hands, and they number 155 Taluqdftrs among their ranks ; 
while 76 of that fortnoate body, including the 14 Khin- 
zAdas, are Muhammadans They own, roughly sppaking, 
14,000 out of 24,000 villages, though they are little more 
than one.twentieth of the population TVith the exception 
of the Sikhs, they are the finost peasantry in India, and their 
character is of a type luartedly distinct from that of any 
other caste. Brave, easy-going, large-natured, generous, but 
with a certain latent ferocity underlying their more attrac- 
tive quabties, and possessed of a far greater power of co- 
hesion than Brlhroans, they are looked up to by the Hindd 
masses in the secular, as are the latter m the spiritual, 
sphere. Yet though practically the most influential class of 
the population, and recognised by the people themselves as 
their leaders, as it evidenced by their common title of Tbikur 
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(the lord, the master), they have perhaps less officially recog- 
nised influence, except in their capacity as Taluqdiirs and 
large landlords, than any other of the higher castes, and less 
capaeily for adapting themselves to the requirements of Eng- 
lish rule. Their habit of intermarrying with the Chhatris 
of the North-West Provinces, and of Eajputana, gives them 
the entree into a larger world and a more extended circle of 
interests than is possessed by any other equally numerous 
class of Hindus. But their present position, as a general 
rule, is much depressed. The two great fields of employ- 
ment which were open to them tmder the kingdom of Oudh 
— viz. service in our sepoy army outside the province, and as 
armed retainers of local landowners within it — are now very 
much narrowed, and tens of thousands, who' would formerly 
have been helping their families with remittances of their 
savings from abroad, are now driven back for subsistence 
on the overcrowded soil. The great reduction of the native 
army since the Mutiny, and the abolition of the Oudh local 
force, have been serious blows to their prosperity, while the 
establishment of the reign of law within the province has 
rendered the services of a large body of retainers no longer 
needful to the Taluqddrs. It may be said that such em- 
ployment as this could not much increase the real wealth of 
the country, and that the application to the soil of the addi- 
tional labour thus released from unproductive employments 
must cause such an increase. But it must be remembered 
that though an armed retainer or a soldier is not a directly 
productive agent, yet their pay was a very distinct and con- 
siderable addition to the resources of their stay-at-home 
brethren, and often more than equivalent to a rent-free 
holding. The labour, moreover, of a Brahman or Edjpdt 
is, as has been said, seldom of a highly productive character, 
and, in so densely populated and closely cultivated a country 
as Oudh, can seldom be held an equivalent to the cost of 
his own support. 

Another principal cause of the depressed condition of 
Eiijpiits, and, in a minor degree, of Bnihmans, is that they 
have been very generally engaged in litigation in our settle- 
ment courts to establish their rights ; and, indeed, under oxir 
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settlement rules, it was almost impossible for them to refrain 
from such litigation. The settlement ofBcers, under the 
orders of GkiTcmment, piacticallj went out into the highways 
and hedges and compelled them to come in. Whether suc- 
cessful or not in getting decrees for the rights they claimed, 
they spent large sums, both legally in lawyer’s fees and 
court expenses, and illegally m douceurs to natire under- 
lings, in mating the attempt. 

And while their means lare thus been reduced, the revenue 
demand which they have, when landholders, to meet, has 
been largely increased Instances are not uncommon in 
which the assessment of a coparcenary village has been 
raised at a stroke by 50 or even JOO per cent It was hardly 
to he expected that, in a single year, the habits of the copr- 
ceners should undergo so complete a change as would en- 
able thepi to pay bo large and sudden an increase of demand. 
The revenue may have been undnly Lght before, but it was 
too often forgotten tliat what we have to assess is not only 
Itnd, but also men It is practically impossible for a village 
divided and subdivided, with indnilo intneacies, among a 
numerous brotherhood, to pay a demand which might be 
met without difficulty if the village were in the hands of a 
single owner A good deal has been done in the way of 
revision and redaction of assessments, but these remedial 
measures, it is to be feared, were in many cases too late 
Again, the relations between under-proprietors and the 
Talufjdirs to whom our policy has kept them in subordina- 
tion, even when it has not itself placed them there, are, 
generally speaking, changed for the worse since annexation 
Sir Freeman, quoting Sismondi, rem.'vrks that, “ when every 
count and baron acted as an independent prince, and claimed 
the right of private war, among the endless evils of such 
a state of thmgs there was one countervailing good The 
lord could not venture to oppress greatly men whom ho 
expeefed to follow him to battle. When the days of greater 
peace and order came, the hand of the lord who was no 
longer a captain came down far more heavily on subjects who 
were no longer his soldiers.” This is exactly true of Oudh. 
Another point worth noting is that tho hands of the Itent 
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Coiu-ts are bound by a provision of tbe Eent Act (XIX. of 
1868), -wbicb prohibits them from taking into consideration 
circumstances, sucb as bad seasons, floods, drought, or bail, 
-irbich may bave caused a default in pajunent of under-pi'o- 
prietary rent, unless a remission of revenue bas been allowed 
by competent authority for tbe same cause and in tbe same 
estate. Now it rests with tbe Taluqdar to ajjply for sucb a 
remission, and as it is bis direct interest to get rid of privi- 
leged cultivators and sub-boldcrs, and supplant them with 
hardworking low-caste tenants-at-wiU, it 'may often not be 
worth bis while to apply for a remission of revenue which 
would put tbe privileged cultivators pro out of bis power. 
The sum of which be and they would thus escape payment 
may, especially if tbe cause of default extend over only a 
limited area, be a trifle to him, though possibly a matter of 
life and death to them. Still more is it the interest of the 
Taluqdar to destroy and break doMm under-proprietary 
rights in subsottled villages. It would often, therefore, be 
worth bis while to allow arrears to accumulate up to the 
period of limitation, and then to sell up tbe under-proprietors. 
There are, probably, not many Taluqdars who would bo guilty 
of sucb nefarious conduct, — which, if it could bo proved 
against them, would be a direct breach of the conditions of 
their sannads; and some, who might have no moral scruples, 
may have been restrained by impocuniosity. But it has 
been put on record by high authority in Oudh that some 
Taluqdiirs have deliberately allowed the rents of subsctlled 
villages to fall into arrears with a view to ultimately crash- 
ing the rights of the uuder-proprietors. Others, again, have 
deceitfully induced, or allowed their agents to induce, 
claimants of such rights to file relinquishments of their 
claims in the scttlcmeut courts, by promises, which have not 
been fulfilled, of inaintaiiiing them in possession of .all the 
privileges they enjoyed. In any case the fact remains that 
we have left under-proprietors, with a tenure exceedingly 
difficult to maintain in its integrity, in the hands of men 
whose ultimate interest it is that they should default. And 
if, ns Mr. Alill has somewhere observed, it is never safe to 
assume that anv bodv of men will act contr.arv to their own 
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immediate pecaniaiy inteieat, it is almost eqnallj unsafe to 
assume that out of any body of two or three hundred men, 
some will not be found to actfor their own ultimate pecuniary 
interest, howerer ujunous that may bo to the welfare of 
others, so long as they can do ao without running consider- 
able riafc of incurring legal penalties Altogether, much 
as has been said and writt^ abont the contumacy and recu- 
sancy, the tfcttrarat ftur vddikatidi, of the under -propnetor, it 
may be that we have not left ourselreg very much nght to 
be virtuously indignant with him if he has sometimes formed 
the same determination, with regard to the Taluqdir and 
the I)eputy Commissioner, at which Goldsmith's vagabond 
friend arrived, concerning his stingy master and the latter’s 
etiU more stingy housekeeper, — ^“Aa they determined to 
starve me between them, 1 made a pious resolution to pre. 
vent their eommittmg murder.” 

The only other high Hindd castes which are numerically 
important enough to claim mention here, are Banyas (gram, 
dealers and money-lenders), who number about 240,0C^, and 
Eayatha,or writers, of whom there are nearly 150,000. Some, 
what akin m character to both of these are the Siatris, of 
whom, though they are bttle over 13,000 in all, eleven are 
Taluqdira.* Both Baayae and Ksyaths are generally con. 
Bidered cowardly castee, and both, as also Khatns, have 
considerable sedentary ability The first are, strictly speak, 
ing, Taisyas, the third division of Hindds, accordmg to 
Manu , but the term Taisya is almost obsolete, and Banya, 
though properly the name of a profession, not of a caste, is 
that by which they are usually known They can boast 
of no Taluqdars among their ranks. Kayaths are really 
Sudras, and their right to be included among the higher 
castes IS rather a vexed question. The claim of their 
women to be treated as jxtrdawiin, i e never to show their 
faces unveiled, was on one occasion referred to a leading Ta- 


• Thej are penerelly traders, bet somstiniat UndboWon They sre 
WdlabigUei esteem in tbe Panlib UiM in Ondbi end it it from tbe 
Penjib that most of tte Khatn* Ome wbo ere in Oovtniment icmfe 
in Oadb. 
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luqdar as arbitratoi", and decided in their favour. The pat- 
wdris are all but universally Kayaths, and write, as a rule, 
Hindi or Hagri in some one of its many forms, the most usual 
of which is that called Kayathi, after the name of this caste. 
The more educated generally write only Persian, and despise 
the ruder character. Many of them are in Government ser- 
vice as clerks ; others practise as pleaders and law agents. 
They are excellent penmen, and very quick and shrewd, but 
have a reputation — not seldom, however, imdeserved — for 
being unscrupulous and corrupt, Kunungos are generally of 
this caste, which, though not often occupied with agriculture, 
includes not a few small landowners, and seven Taluqddrs. 
The circumstance which chiefly militates against their claim 
to belong to the higher castes is that they are very often 
addicted to drinking. 

The lower classes of Hindus, all of whom are Sudras, are 
divided into 64 castes, many of them very minute. The 
most important are Abire, or cowherds, who number nearly 
1,200,000 ; Chamdrs, or tanners and labourers, of whom there 
are more than a million ; Kurmis, the cultivators, par excel- 
lence, of Oudh, with 760,000 ; Murdos, or gardeners, with over 
400,000 ; and Pdsis, who are found aU over the province as 
village watchmen, labourers, pig-keepers, and thieves, and 
number about 650,000. Lonyas, though but little over 
100,000, perhaps deserve mention as the caste which has suf- 
fered more than any other by British rule, their profession, 
the manufacture of salt, having been prohibited, and ren- 
dered a penal offence. They are expert with the spade, and 
many of them have taken to work on the roads. Gayariyas, 
or shepherds, number 230,000, and Eoris, or weavers, 360,000. 

Of the non-agricultural castes, the chief are Bhujwas or 
grain-parchers ; Barhdis, or carpenters ; Halwdis, or confec- 
tioners, some of whom are Musalmdns ; Kalwdrs, or distil- 
lers ; Lobdrs, or blacksmiths; Ndos, or barbers; and Telis, 
or oilmen. Sundrs, or goldsmiths, number loss than 50,000, 
but are often wealthy, and have an ill repute as being ad- 
dicted to receiving stolen goods, especially gold and siver 
ornaments. 

The most hopeful classes of the peasantry are the Kurmis, 
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Muraos, and Eichhis or Ktsins, vhose ag^egate numbers 
are about 1,180,000. Tb^ are hardworking, well-behaved 
agncultunsts, who, with fiaitv of tenure, might be reasonably 
expected to rise to a fair degree of comfort. Even in their 
present defenceless condition, for it is very rare to find them 
in any position but that of tenants-at-will, they are, as a rule, 
less badly off than cultivators of any other low caste Mu- 
r.ios and KAchhis generally cultivate very small holdings with 
very great industry, and pay very high rents, devoting them- 
selves chiefly to garden produce ; while Kurmis usually grow 
the ordinary staples on larger areas It is a significant 
illustration of the divorce in Oudh of landed property from 
agncultural industry, that of these 1,180,000 only one, a 
Kurtai, 18 to be found in the list of Talurid^rs A good 
many well-to-do Eunnis are found, under the names of 
Chaudhri or lllahto, in positions ooTKepondmg to th.it of the 
Mokaddams of Southern India Intaluqd&n villages where 
B^jpdts and Brahmans wero few or none, Eurmis not unfre- 
quently enjoyed a juasi-under-propnctary right, m return 
for their services as the medium of communication between 
the landlord and the other tenants. Many of this caste have 
shown themselves good soldiers. 

Eoxt to these, the most well-to-do castes are Ahirs and 
Oarariy.ia, who, especially lo the northern districts, have some- 
times considerable wealth in flocks and herds Ahirs, owing, 
doubtless, to their wandenng, out-door life, and to their con- 
sumption of milk and curds as food, are an erect and stalwart 
race, and are generally to be recognised by their long silver 
ear-rings Many of them are to be met with in charge of 
vast herds of cattle sent up for pasture lo the great grazing- 
grounds of the Tarai They are singularly fearless of wild 
animals, and, when one of their cattio has been attacked by 
a tiger or leopard, will often rush up to within a few feet of 
the assailant, and endeavour, sometimes with success, to 
drive him away by a demonstration with a brandished lUht 
or bamboo club, accompanied by terrific yells 

At tho very bottom of the social scale come the Ivoris and 
ChaniArs, who arc not rfcogniscd as genuine Hindfis, and are 
certainly not of Aryan blood They are mere village drudges. 
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employed to sldn dead cattle, and as ploughmen and day- 
lahotu'ers. A few of them can make the rude shoes which 
the poorer classes of rustics wear ; and some of those who 
are established in towns are very neat leatlierworkers. 
Koris are also weavers, but anything more hopeless than 
their position, and that of the common village Chamars, it 
would not he easy to imagine. Their 'Lest — indeed, tlieii' 
only — chance of escaping from a state of serfdom and, in 
hard times, of semi-starvation, is to obtain service as grooms 
or grass-cutters, and those who are fortunate enough to do 
so often show by their smartness and activity that, under 
better auspices, they are far from incapable of iinjjrovement. 
In the northern districts of Oudh almost every Brahman or 
Chhatri cultivator has one or more Koris or Chamars bound 
under what are knowm as sdnwah bonds to serve as plough- 
men until the loan is paid off. Such bond-slaves must, of 
course, be kept in food and some kind of clothes, and no 
interest is charged so long as they go on working. These 
debts often descend from father to son, and to generations 
who were, perhaps, unborn when the bond was executed. 
Naturally, the debtors are apt to abscond, and their high- 
caste employers spend a good deal of their time in wander- 
ing about the country in search of fugitive ploughmen. 
Usually, the only resource of the runaway is to take refuge 
wth some other employer in the same capacity, and if the 
latter sees fit to retain liira when claimed, custom requires 
that he should pay his debt. This, of course, he only does on 
condition that a now bond for the amount so paid bo exe- 
cuted in his own favour. The mmval; ploughman is thus 
pi-actievlly a slave, but with liberty to change his master if 
he can find someone to buy him. 

Outside the pale of Hinduism altogether are such abori- 
ginal tribes as Thiirus (who arc found only in the Tarai), 
Bhars, Nats, .and Kaujars. The latter are wandering gyp- 
sies, thieves, and hunters. These aborigines are hapjiier 
than Koi'is or Chamars, in having “ cscajied,” once more to 
quote Mr. Benott, “ being assigned any deiiuito functions in 
the llindfi caste system.” 

Beligious sectaries and mendicants number more than 
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130,000, of whom gome 57,000 are entered in the census 
retnms as fakirs without distinction of sect, while the re-' 
mainder, or some 73,500, are divided, if a few genetic ap- 
pellations be excluded, into twentj-three or twenty-four 
classes. These figures include only clencal members of many 
of the sects which admit of lay followers, who are shown m 
the retnms under their vanoua castes The principal divi- 
sion of the Hindfi sects in Ondh, as in other parts of Upper 
India, is into Vaishnavas and Saivas The Saktaa are, happily, 
almost unknown, their worship of the female generative 
principle in nature, as sjmbobsed by Kali, the wife of Siva, 
being the worst form of Hinduism The Vaishnavas are 
generally respectable religionists, and live together m large 
well-ordered matht, or monasteries, of which there are a con- 
siderable number at Ajodhya, near Pawabid, where twice a 
year great crowds of ptigrune flock to bathe in the holy nver 
and be purified from their sms The Saivas, on the other 
hand, are often vagabonds, wandensg over ihe country tn 
search of oSenngs from their followers Their ceremonies, 
however, are free from any gross indecency. Some of the 
larger monasteries have a good deal of landed property, and 
over most Urge estates held by Hindii proprietors are 
scatterred small patches of rent-free land, assigned by the 
piety of the owners for the support of petty shnnea kept up 
by solitary Qosiyins and Bairsgis. It is usual for wealthy 
Hindfi fam ilies to loaiDtain a resident Guru, or spi- 
ritual guide , while those in bumbler orcumstances receive 
annual or biennial visits from their pastor, according to the 
extent of his elienieU These sects are open to man of any 
caste, high or low, but those who were previously Brahmans 
are held m especial esteem The cmnobitic monasteries are 
presided over by abbots, or mukantt, who are elected for life 
by f>anehdyait of all the members. Pre-eminence in Sanskrit 
leafning and austenty of life are the chief qualifications for 
the post. 

ilnsalmin sectaries are, of coarse, much fewer and less 
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from other Muhammadans. They are to be found all over 
the country, in villages and isolated houses, and not a few 
hold small rent-free grants even in Hindu estates. Perhaps the 
most respectable among them are those who are attached to 
the shrines of the five Muhammadan saints, known through- 
out Oudh as the “ Panchdn Pfr.” The chief of these shrines 
is the Dargnh of Syad SaMr Mas’fid Ghazf, at Bahraich. 

The anti-sacerdotal character of the Muhammadan faith 
sufficiently accounts for the inferior importance of the 
Musahndn sectaries, and the small estimation in which they 
are held as compared with those of the Hindus. The re- 
spective numbers of Shias and Sunnis arc not known. It is 
certain, however, that the latter are much the more numerous, 
though Shia doctrines, as having been those of the Nawabs 
of Oudh, are the more fashionable and the more richly 
endowed. 

If it he asked what progress is Christianity making in 
Oudh, the only answer that can be made is, None that is per- 
ceptible by an ordinary lay observer. There are about two 
hundred and fifty native Christians in Lucknow, which is 
probably more than are to be found in all the rest of the 
province put together. The simple monotheism of Islam, 
and the elaborate theology and cosmogony of Hindxiism, 
dissimilar as they are, present pretty equally impregnable 
fronts to missionary entci’prise. 

In speculating on the future of a country, it is of course 
never safe to omit from any calculation of forces to bo 
reckoned with the possibilities of a revolution in religious 
thoxxght. The probability of a revival of Islam has been 
a good deal talked of as a danger to the Empire. Such a 
movement is, perhaps, less unlikely than any other, but there 
is certainly not much sign of it at present. To produce any 
direct effect on the material condition of the people, nothing 
short of a great -wave of religious enthusiasm, directed to 
philanthropic ends, would suflicc. But of this the likeli- 
hood seems too remote to justifj' more than a mere passing 
reference to its possibility. Buddhism, with its marvellous 
remmeiation and sclf-eft’acemont, seems dead in Oudh beyond 
all chance of resuscitation. A revival of Islam would pro- 
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bably tend rather to military than humanitarian objects 
The Hindi revival of the last hundred years, whether it is 
still going on or not, has probably not affected the richer 
classes so much as the poorer. Christianity, as already re- 


the Brahmo-Somfij, and on some few of them it has had a 
certain effect Hneventful, however, as the horizon may 
seem at present, it should never be forgotten that in India, 
at any rate, the age of new religions is not yet past, and 
that “ there are many events in the womb of time which will 
be delivered.” Let us hope that if a great new teacher 
should arise, we may have the insight to retogiuse him ere 
it be too late, and to save ns from endeavouring to crush a 
force which might be guided to precious results 
Much has been, and much more doubtless will be, written 
on the almost indaitely complex subject of native character. 
Almost every caste has more or less marled moral features 
of its own Sut the broadest line of distmction which can 
be drawn is that which separates the character of the Hindi 
from that of the Kusalmin And the distinction appears to 
consist ultimately in this, that the Hindi nnnd, and habits 
of thought, and modes of life, are based on and moulded by 
a creed of pessimist asceticism, while those of thoMusalman 
are under the sway of a creed of optimistic hedonism. It 
may be doubted whether sulHcient weight has been attached 
to the effect upon Hindi character of the influence of Bud- 
dhism, which was once the prevailmg creed of Northern 
India, and nowhere reigned more absolutely than In the 
region which was then Kosila, but is now known as Ondh. 
The future happiness to which the devout Hindu looks for- 
ward 13 no sensual rapture of flowing wine-cups, or of black- 
eyed houns , it IS not, indeed, happiness at all, in the ordmiiry 
sense of the term, but rather, escape from the nuseiy of 
the ceaseless flux and decay of an eternally transient and 
illusive world. His ideal of virtue consists, primarily, of 
renunciation, the deadenmg of passion and desire j and, 
secondarily, of l/encvolcnce and an often extravagint gens- 
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rosity. It is only tlie small fractional minority of thinking 
Hindus who would, or could, esplicitly avow these doctrines, 
but the idea has been unconsciously engrained into their 
nature until it has come to lend a distinctive colour, or rather, 
perhaps, a distinctive want of colour, to the character of the 
race. With the Muhammadan, on the other hand, a totally 
diffiei-ent set of theological and ethical doctrines have been 
at work, and have contributed, together with his history and_ 
traditions as a member of a conquering race, to make him 
what he is. More arrogant, mere sensual, more materially 
civilised than the Hindu, he seems to have even less faculty 
for improvement, or for change of any kind. But the immo- 
bility of the Hindu is the result of despair of anything 
bettor j that of the Musalmiin arises from contentment with 
a ‘certain standard of material comfort, and a narrow range 
of ideas above which ho does not seek to rise. The mind 
of the former tends to work inward, that of the latter out- 
ward ; but though individuals of both races, here and there, 
are doubtless ambitious of individual worldly success, yet 
the mass, both of Hindds and Muhammadans, though from 
very different causes, are about equally apathetic. 

The distinction which I have hero sought to draw may to 
some extent explain, what is undoubtedly the fact, that 
gentleness, docility, and uncomplaining patience, often ac- 
companied by mental inconsequence and instability of pur- 
pose, are the chief characteristics of the Hindu national 
character. "What share of the first three of these qualities 
the Musalman possesses, ho has acquired mainly from long 
contact with his Hindu neighbours, or, if he be himself of low 
caste, probably from his own original Hinduism. Of the 
two latter he has little or nothing, being practically logical, 
clo.ar-sighted, and persistent enough, but all in a narrow 
sphere. Ho is more educated, more cosmopolitan, more con- 
versant with the course of affairs, knows very well what ho 
w.auts, and is only dissatisfied because he can seldom get it. 
Tlic Hindu mind, meanwhile, goes on groping vaguely, “ in 
worlds not realised,” for it knows not what, and looks forth 
with timid wonder on the actual world in which it finds itself. 
Elastic fluidity and tolerance characterise most of its reli- 
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gious and moral conceptums ; it will not quit its own path, 
but willinglj admits that what others do may be right for 
them. It cannot conceive of anyone being bom out of a 
caste, and as caste customs differ, thinks that foreign ways 
are doubtless good for foieigneia 

The ideas of the Musalman, on the other hand, are ngid 
and stereotyped, so far as he is untinctured by Hindu infln- 
ences. He knows more of our ways, but likes them less, 
fie can remember, if of middle age, the time when Jlusal- 
mans ruled in Oudh, and it is hard for him to forget the 
past when brought into contact with the new order of things. 
He can understand and utilise the appliances of our civilisa* 
tion, but dislikes, aud affects, at least, to despise it, because 
it is not his own 

In their full extent, however, these remarks are only in* 
tended to apply to that small section of Oudh Husalmins 
who have almost wholly escaped the mfluences of Hindd 
contact. And these are chiefly descendants, often greatly 
impovenshed, of old and wealthy families, living principally 
m Lucknow, Faiz&b4d, and a few other towns. The rurd 
and the leas anstocratie Uuhammadans have become to a 
great extent Hinddised, and the process of assimiUtion is 
steadily gomg on under the compressive and welding forces 
of British rale. 

Of the great mass of the people, Hindds and hluaalmans 
alike, it may be asserted, generally, that they are good* 
natured, honest among themselves; prone to verbal quarrels, 
but easily reconciled , considerate, after their own fashion, 
in their treatment of women and the aged, careful of and 
kind to their male children, but apt to be careless of their 
daughters , frugal m their habits, except on special occa* 
sions, such os births, deaths, and marriages; extremely 
submissive to authority; indnstnons, though, except m the 
case of the specially agricultural castes, such as Kumus and 
Murdos, with a somewhat fitful and , desultory industry; 
careless and unsystematic in most of tbeir arrangements; 
very prone to lying, and still more towhat seems to bo lying, 
but IS often, with Hindus at least, the result of imperfectly 
understanding what is said to them, aud of a looseness of 
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tbouglit and mental limitationB -wMcli are beyond the con- 
ception of a European interrogator ; averse to any change of 
which the benefit is not very obvious to them, and craving 
few boons of Government except to be left alone as much as 
it can find it in its heart to leave them. 

Perhaps the occasions on which they show to most 
advantage are large fairs and similar gatherings. It is dif- 
ficult to watch those dense crowds of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands, of men, women, and children, in their 
clean, bright-coloured garments, so patient, so good- 
humoured, so simply amused, not a drunken or a quarrelsome 
man among them, without feeling that, whatever their other 
shortcomings, they are the best-behaved holiday-makers and 
sight-seers in the world. On the whole, a likeable, even a 
loveable, though, not unfrequently, a somewhat exasperating 
people ; difficult to understand, but well worthy of study ; 
who will repay with interest the expenditure, by all who have 
to deal with them, of the whole of their available stock of 
the four great qualities which they most require and most 
appreciate — gentleness, patience, firmness, and thorough- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EABtr OUDH HiSTOBr AND IJOEND. 

Ba'ua and Baddha— these are the two names, the two 
figures, which still stand promincntlj forth amid the mass of 
indistinct conceptions which arc all that we can now form 
of ancient Oudh 

The former can be for us little more than a name, though 
he still lirea in the. hearts and on the lips of millions uf 
Hindds, who revere his memory as the son of Dasnratba, 
the bender of the magic bow, the wooer of Sita, the 
patient exile, the loving and beloved brother of the faith- 
ful Bhirata, the triumphant slayer of the demon EArana, 
the ideal type of the heroic king who ruled long and glori- 
ously in Ajodhya the blessed, thousands of years ago. 
Ajodhya, the capital of the kingdom of KosAla, was founded, 
according to tradition, by Modu, the father of the human 
race, ascriptire author of the code that bears his name, and 
first of the line of Surajhons, or Sun-begotten kings, of 
whom E&ma was the fifty-seventh in descent. The pros, 
perity of the city has waxed and waned with the changing 
fortunes of the Hmdi'i faith, and when, on the fall of the 
last of the line of EAma, it became a desert, the royal 
kinsmen went forth into distant lands, and from them the 
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noblest houses of Rajputdna still claim tbe honour of 
descent. 

It was about the year 1426 n.c. that Nihadbdla, last of the 
Sdrajbans line, is supposed to have been slain in a great 
battle, and from that time it lay deserted until the days of 
King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, about 78 a.d. Modem Hindus, 
indeed, are in the habit of ascribing the achievements of all 
Vilrramas to this Siikiiri prince of IJjjain, so their opinion on 
the point is of little value. But Hweng Thsang, the Chinese 
Buddhist, who travelled in Hindustan between 629 and 
642 A.D., states that a Vikramaditya, of Briihmanical and 
anti-Buddhist tendencies, was reigning in Sravasti (Ajodhya) 
at about that period, and it is to him that General Cunning- 
ham, of the Archaaological Survey, attributes the restoration 
of the city. Hindu tradition asserts that he found the site 
of the old city a jungle, but discovered all the spots sacred 
to Eama by measurements • made, according to ancient 
records, from a famous shrine known as Nageshwar Niith, 
and built three hundred and sisty temples in honour of Kama 
and Sita, Rama’s three brothers, Lachman, Bharat, and 
Satinighau, and his famous monkey ally, Hanumiin, who con- 
structed the bridge over the sea by which his army crossed 
to Lanka (Ceylon), the stronghold of Ravaua. All the exist- 
ing Ajodhya temples, excejit perhaps two, are comparatively 
modern ; most of them have been built during the last two 
hundred, manj' within the last twenty, years ; but the sites 
on which they stand are those of very ancient temples, 
destroyed either by old age or by eicouoclastic Musalmaiis. 

The other great name of Oudh, a name greater than that 
of Rama, if human greatness bo measured by the mark it 
makes on the world’s history, is also closely connected with 
Ajodhya. Salcj'a Buddha was a prince of the house of 
Kapila (near the modern Gorakhpur), which was an offshoot 
of the Surajbans lino of Kosala. Ajodhya was the scene of 
his labours for a period of several years, otkI his f.avouritc 
resting-place during the rainy season. Some fifty miles 
north-west of it lie the ruins of Sahet-Mahet, a very .ancient 
city, where a lino of Buddhist kings reigned for some five 
centuries. In the life-time of Gautama Buddha, Sahet- 
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llaiet was the capital of &ag Prasenajft, whom he con- 
verted to the new faith But his eon, Virudatha, persecuted 
the Sakyas, attacked their country, and put to death five 
hundred of their maidens who had heen destined for his 
harem For this impious deed he was destroyed by fire 
from heaven, m proof whereof the tank in which he vainly 
sought refuge was shown to Hweng Thsang. The city and 
kingdom of Sahet-hlahet seem to have flourished as a de- 
pendency of the Gupta dynasty of ilagadha, and to have 
gradually declined after the fall of the Utter m or about 
319 A D. Fa Hian, an earlier Chinese pilgmn than Hweng 
Thsang, who visited the city about 400 A d , found it in 
rums, and containingonljtwo hundred families. Itsremains, 
mere jungle-covered mounds, may still he seen a httle south 
of the Rilpti river, on the borders of Bahraach to the west 
and Gonda to the east They would probably rejiay a far 
more thorough excavation than any they have as yet 
received 

The legend of the Lfe of Buddha has heen made familiar 
to us by the journals of Fa Hian and Hweng Thsang, and 
by the labours of St. Hdaire, Stanislas Julicn, Burnouf, 
Beale, bfax Hfuller, and a host of other modern writers , and, 
defaced as it is by wild extravagame, it is yet not difficult to 
catch sufficiently clear glimpses of a noble personality 
through the thick veils of Oriental embellishment The 
“obstinate questionings” of the reality of outward things 
m which his “sad and philosophic youth” was passed, 
the agonirmg sense of human misery which turned a pnnce 
into an ascetic, and rendered life intolerable to him until 
he seemed to himself to have found a way of escape and 
of salvation for mankind , the sombre grandeur of spirit 
which could look without quaihng into the fathomless 
abyss of annihilation, and find in its dark depths the re- 
medy for human woe — these should be no meffectual claims 
to the reverence of an age like ours. If a creed may be 
judged by the highest outcome of its moral teaching, by the 
most perfect effloreseence of its spirit, it may be fairly 
doubted whether it has yet entered into the heart of man to 
conceive a loftier height of aspiration than that which 
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treatliea in tliis utterance of a later Buddliist master — 
“ Never -will I seek, nor receive, private individual salvation ; 
never enter into final peace alone ; but for ever, and every- 
wbore, will I live and strive for the universal redemption of 
every creature throughout all worlds. Until all are deli- 
vered, never will I leave this world of sin, sorrow, and 
struggle, but will remain where I am.” 

Never, perhajjs, has the spirit of self-negation found 
loftier or more comi^lete expression, and the country which 
gave birth to a creed capable of rising to such moral 
heights as this, should never want a title to the regard and 
consideration of civilised men. There is no region in the 
world of such small extent, and, indeed, no region whatever, 
which can claim to be the Holy Land of two such faiths as 
Hinduism and Buddhism, which, between them, probably 
number half of the whole human race as their adherents. 
Though Ajodhya be now little more than a collection of 
modem temples, and though tho great Buddhist city of 
Sahet-Mahet Ho in ruinous heaps, yet the memory of tho 
great part which the has played in the religious history of 
the world shoiild secure tender .treatment for Oudh, even at 
the hands of conquerors of alien creeds and of other blood. 

The meagre records of Ptolemy, who visited India towards 
the end of the first century of our ora, possess an undoubted 
interest for the antiquarian, but they are too obscure, and 
their interpretation too difficult, to be more than briefly 
alluded to here. From Mr. Benett’s epitome of them it may 
be gathered that of the three peoples among whom ho de- 
scribes the country ns divided, the Tanganoi, who held the 
country between tho Ghiighra and the hills, were an aboriginal 
tribe, nowhere else mentioned in history, and whose name 
now only survives in the Tiinghans, or hill ponies, of lower 
Naipiil ; tho Maracmdai, in central and eastern Oudh, were 
of Scythian origin ; while of the Amanicliai, who oeenpied a 
narrow strip along tho Ganges to tho south, nothing certain 
is Imown, but it is plausibly conjectured that from them tho 
town of Manikpur, near Allahiib.ad, derives its name. Some 
ascribe it to the “ ubiquitous Mnnik Chand of Kanauj,” who 
lived at tho end of the twelfth century, but such a date is 
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far too modem for some of its remains. Among tlie towns 
mentioned by Ptolemy, Baraita, or Baraila, is identified by 
Mr. Benett with the modem Rai Bareli, and Sapolas, or 
Sapotas, with Srarasti or Ajodhya 
About the year 100 a ». the Srarasti dynasty was over- 
thrown by Samundra Pnla, Eiog of Patna— who, aocordmg 
to the legend of Ajodhya, cheated Vikramaditya out of his 
kingdom in the disguise of a.jogl — after a desperate struggle 
which seems to have Imd the country desolate For cen. 
tunes henceforward nothing is heard of Oudh, and it may 
he conjectured that the greater part of the country relapsed 


south, embracing what is nov Faizfih^d and SultAnpiir, 
was termed Sanaudha, or the forest of Oudh Between 800 
and SOO a.d the Thirus, a hill tnbe of Mongolian ongin, 
began to assert their power They partially cleared the 
northern forest, and were the dominant race in what is now 
Qonda and Bahraich at the time of Salir Mos’dd’s invasion 
Further south of the GhAghra than the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ajodhya they do not seem to have ever pene- 
trated They appear to have been m some sort of subjection 
to a Sombansi family of RAjpdts who were nilmg at, or near, 
the nuns of Sesrasti early la iho cJevcBth ceataef Sohil 
Deo, otherwise Sohel Del, the con'jueror of S.ilAr Mos’iid, 
and last of Ins line, hod bis bead-quarters at Sahet-SIahut 
The legend of hia downfall is thus related by Mr. Benett’— 
“Sohel Dal came in hot from the chose a few minutes 
before sunset, and his princess, /eanng that the close of (he 
day would prevent his eating his evening meal, sent up to 
the roof of the house tho wife of his younger brother, whoso 
surpassing beauty detained (be sinLing sun Till tho supper 
was ended, the damsel stood and tho god watched, and then, 
as she left her post, a sudden night ensued. Tho prince in- 
quired why there had been no twilight, and tho guilty 
passion which arose from his discovery of the truth was fol- 
lowed by his punishment in the total destruction of his fort 
during an ajipallmg tciajwst. JTbo historical fact underlying 
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the story is the suhversioti of this small northern Iringdom 
l)y Sri Chanclradeo, the Eathor monarch of Kanauj, during 
the last quarter of the eleventh century.” The battle in 
whicli Sohil Deo was defeated is said by Mr. Carnegy to have 
been fought at Satrikh, the burial-place of Sabir Sahu, in 
what is now the B.ii-abanki district. The Eathors appear to 
have followed up their victory by a general expulsion of the 
Buddhists frbm the Trans-Ghaghra districts, and the family 
of Sohil Deo arc said to have fled to Jumla in the territory 
of Naipal. It may hero be added, on the authority of 
General Cunningham, that during the first half at least of 
the seventh century the kingdom of Kanauj itself was held 
by Buddhist kings. They were succeeded by dynasties of 
Tomar and Eiitbor Chhatris, probably of Brahmanic tenden- 
cies. The later Eathor kings were certainly Brahmanical, as 
is evident from the war waged ag.ainst the Buddhist dynasty 
of northern Oudh by Sri Chandradeo. Jai Chandr, the 
last of his line, was vanquished in a battle at Baniiras by 
Shahab-ud-dm Ghori in 1194' a.d., and is said to have been 
drowned in the Ganges. This defe.at finally crushed the 
power of the Kan.auj kingdom. 

Until about 1050 a.d. the whole of Oudh, except the tr.ans- 
Ghiighra tract, seems to have been under the successive domi- 
nion of the kings of Patna and Kanauj. But somewhere 
about that period, the Bhars, an aboriginal tribe, who are 
still to be found in Faizabad and Sultanpur, revolted from 
the Kanauj dynasty, and extended their power considerably 
beyond the present limits of the province. Their sway cul- 
minated under the joint rule of two famous brothers. Dal 
and Bill, who held forts at Karra and Kalinjar, and are s.aid 
to have mastered the country even as far south as Miilwa. 
The record of their crushing defeat, .and of the entire over- 
throw of the Bhar ])ower by Kasir-ud-diu Muhammad, Em- 
peror of Delhi, in 12IG a.d., is to be found in “ Earishta.” 
This event appears to have been succeeded by a morcrUement 
of the whole country into jictty Eajiuit chiefshijis, which, 
under more or less subjection to Muhammadan governors, 
and in spite of frequent struggles with nvul ^luhanimadan 
settlors, have to a gre.it extent m.aintaincd their ground up 
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to the present day The greatest degree of antiquity claimed 
for their present settlements by most of the Chhatns of 
southern Oudh la twenty-two generations It may be noted 
that twenty-one generations, of thirty years each, would 
almost exactly coTer the period from 1246 a.d. to the present 
time. 

It is somethmg of a relief to turn from these diajomted 
fragments of information to a more connected narratiTC. 
The wild expedition of Syad Salar Alas'dd Ghfizi, almost, if 
not quite, the earliest Muhammadan inrasioa of Oudh, is 
also that regarding whiidi our knowledge is least meagre. 
The story is told in the “Mfrat-i-Mas’ddi," a translation of 
which IS appended to the second Tolume of Sir Henry Elliott’s 
“ Muhammadan Historians.” He calls it an “ historical to- 
mance," written by Abdur Rahmfin Chishii, founded on an 
older book by MuUa Stuhammad Ghazean, who was in the 
service of SaUr Mas’dd himself, and also of his father, 
Saldr Sahu, both of whom he samved General Cunning- 
ham expresses his opinion that the work, “although a lato 
compilation of the traditions current in the reign of Jahiin- 
glr, is probably correct in its general outlines.” A brief 
summary of the story may not inappropriately bo inserted 
here. 

Syad SaHr Mas'dd was born at Ajmfr, in the year 405 
Hi]n=1014AD His father, SaUr Sahu, was a general in 
the Qbaznavite army, and bis mother was sister of 8ult/in 
Mahmdd himself The favour shown by the latter to Lis 
nepbew gave rise to so much jealousy against him at Iho 
court of Ghazni, that he found it expedient to start, at the 
age of eighteen, on an invasion of India, at the head of some 
twenty thousand zealous Moslems, eager to slay and plunder, 
if they could not convert, the mfidel Hindd. After a cam- 
paign in the Fonjab, Syad Salar marched upon Satrith, “ the 
most nourishing of all the towns and cities of India.” On 
the strength, apparently, of this somewhat vnguc descrip- 
tion, General Cunningham identifies SatnLh with VesAkh, 
an old name of Ajodbyo. It scorns, however, at le.ast as 
probable that tho present Satnkh, some twenty miles cast 
of Lucknow, is the place intended. Its situation fits in 
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better than that of Ajodhya with the known movements of 
the army, while it contains the well-known tomb of Salar 
Sahu, father of our hero, who is said by the story itself to 
have died at Satrikh, and in whose honour an annual fair is 
still held there. Here Mas’ud took up his quarters, and sent 
out detachments to conquer the surrounding coimtry. . Sabir 
Saif-ud-di'n and Miyfm Rajjab, Jcotwdl of the army, were 
despatched against Bahraich, and as they were unable to 
obtain provisions, a supply of which had to be sent after 
them, we may infer that the intervening country was some- 
what sparsely inhabited. Syad Aziz-ud-din was sent against 
Hardui, but fell in battle at Gopamau on the banks of the 
Gumti, where his memory is still revered under the title of 
the Lai Pir. Mas’ud himself “ continued to reside with 
great magnificence at Satrildi, enjoying the pleasures of the 
chase.” 

Satrikh is nearly half-way between Bahraich on the north, - 
andEarra and.Manilq)ur on the south. The chiefs of the last 
two places now sent an embassy, with presents, to advise 
Mas’iid to retire. They urged, as was undoubtedly the fact, 
that he had no manner of business there, that the country 
had been theirs from time immemorial, and that it had been 
spared by Sultan Mahmud himself, who had penetrated on 
one occasion as far as Kanauj. “ But you,” the message 
continued, “without any respect for the rights of pro- 
perty, establish yourself in a country that does not belong 
to you. The action is unworthy of a great mind like yours. 

It is an infinite sorrow to us th.at you should bo the only 
child in the house of your father, and that he should have 
no other descendants. Consider, we pray you, the right. 
Satrikh is .a pleasant place, but it is not fitting that you 
should remain there. We have ninety thousand ijicked 
soldiers” — this, it maybe safely affirmed, was a lie — “the 
j)rinces of Bahraich and other 2)laces will come to our help 
on every side, and you will find yourself in great dillicultie.s. 
You had better t.ake the prudent course of retiring of your 
own free will.” 

However groat may have been the mind of ^las’ud in other 
respects, one c.annot helji su62>ecting it to have been some- 
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what deficient in sense of hamour, for the onlj effect uixin 
him of this most respectable, most reasonable, most umm- 
pcachable message was to make him “ rage like a fierce Lon,” 
and threaten destruction to the infidels who had sent it Ha 
was soon after joined by his father, from KnLuhz, near 
Kashmir Spies were captured on the Sarjii or Ghaghm 
river, who were conTcying letters from th^ Rii's of Karra and 
MAmkpur to those of Bahraich, callmg on the latter to fall 
on the Musalmana from the north, while the former attacked 
them from the south Mas’ud, haring ascertained by means 
of Lis own spies that the chiefs of Karra and Mamkpur were 
quite unprepared to resist an attack, despatched his father 
against them SalAr Sahn took them by surprise, destrojed 
their forces, “putting -thousands of unbelievers to the 
sword,” and sent the two chiefs themselves in chains to 
Mas’dd, who }>a3sed them on to Satf>od>dfR at Babnuch. 
Sdhu resumed m triumph, leaving Malik AlduIIab in charge 
of Karra, and Kuth>Haidar at Manilpur. 

Meanwhile, Saif*ud><]iD found himself surrounded bj ene> 
mies, and wrote for reinforcements Mas’dd, witli diificiilty, 
and on the pretext of a hunting eieursion, obtamc-d leave 
from lus father to proceed to Bihraich in person The mere 
news of his amvaJ was sufficient to quiet the unbelievers, 

“ whose dimness of perception alone had caused the rising ” 
He hunted in the neighbourhood of Bahraich, and took a 
fancy to a sirajJeund (tank of the sun) temple, on which he 
fixed his desires for a dwellmg-place There was a stone 
image of the sun, called Balamkli, on the edge of the tank, 
the fame of which had caused Bahraich to flourish Here, 
eveiy Sunday, flocked crowds of worshippers, who had a 
habit of rubbing their heads on the pedestal or feet of the 
idol, which practice much distressed the monotheistic piety 
of Mas’ud, and caused him to pray that he might some day 
convert these benighted idgans from the worship of the 
material to that of the spiritual sun He had reached Bah* 
raieh on the 17th of the month ShAbnn, 423 Hijri's J032 a.n., 
and shortly after his amral hcird of the death and Lunal 
at Satrikh of his father, whereat he wept bitterly, and 
remarked that he now knew what it was to be un orphan. 
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The Rill's of Bahraich, who were x’l'ohably for the most 
part Thiirus, with perhaps a sprinkling of Bhars and 
Banj liras, now sent MasMd a message couched in terms 
similar to those which had been used by the ambas- 
sadors from Karra and Manikpui', warning him that they 
were seventeen in number, and that they had two millions 
of cavalry and three millions of infantry under arms. The 
oriental mind a^ipears to have been then, as now, without 
adequate perception of the eloquence of understatement. 
Malik Nekdil was sent to discuss affairs in general with the 
Rill's, and to take note of their numbers. He made deceitful 
proposals of peace, which a majority of the Thilrii chiefs had 
the good sense to reject. One of them, Rai Karan, assured 
him that he did not yet understand what the rainy season of 
Bahraich was like, and that the climate would soon do their 
work for them. After this, “ the unbelievers all began to 
talk nice fools,” and Malik Nekdil returaed to Mas’i'id, while 
the enemy advanced, and encamped on the Kasahla, probably 
the Koriilla, river. A council of war decided Mas’ud to take 
the initiative. He advanced in a north-westerly direction — 
getting, jirohably, some good tiger- shooting on the way — 
defeated the enemy, and then fell back leisurely on Bah- 
raich. 

Rai Jogi Dils, of the Hindu Koh, sent a messenger with 
presents to hlas’ud. He was favourably I'occived, and in- 
formed that if his master would embrace Islam, he might 
enjoy his country securely. Other Rili's also jiaid ^•isit.s, 
but without ceasing to be hostile. They found a valuable 
ally in the Thilril chief Sohar Deo, Solid Dill, or Sohil Deo, 
ns ho is variously called — it is by the latter name that he 
is still locally remembered — by whose advice they prepared 
large quantities of fireworks, and of iioisoned sjiikcs to be 
fixed in the ground when the Musalman cavalrj- were about 
to charge. In two months the Rais were again emsiinjicd, 
“ with innumerable forces,” on the banks of the Kasahla, 
luid again sent word to hlas’ild, “ that if ho wished to save 
his life he Ir.ul bettor leave that country and go elsewhere, 
as the land belonged to their fathers and ancestors, and 
they were determined to drive him from it.” IHs rexily 
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-n-as of the briefest and most simple : — “ The country is God’s, 
and the property of him on whom He bestows it. Who gave 
it to your fathers and ancestors ?” The audacious casuistry 
of this argument, which at once reduced the question at 
issue to first principles, much impressed his opponents. A. 
second council of war decided A^'ud to remain on the de- 
fensire, but the enemy drove off his cattle, and forced an 
attack. Many *' noble Turks ” suffered martyrdom from the 
fireworks and the insidious spikes The loss was great on 
both sides, and a third of the Musalman army perished. 
Another quiet interval, however, followed, which Mas’iid, 
now nineteen years of age, devoted to religious musing at 
the turajl.und, under the shade of a huge mahua tree which 
he particularly affected His meditations were disturbed by 
a fresh gathering of the foe, and be made up his mind for 
the worst Assemblicg hie forces, he advised all who cared 
for their lives to retreat to the Paoj4b, but such as were 
desirous of martyrdom were left at liberty to remam Ihey 
all wept, and vowed never to desert him “ In fact, it was 
like the day of judgment, or even more solemn.” 

On the 18th and 19th of the month Bajjab.uI.Murajjab 
424 Hijri, continuous fighting went on Two-thirds of what 
remained of the MusalmAns were slam, and among them 
Saif-ud-di'n The bodies of the faithful were cast into tho 
surajkund, "in tho hope that through the odour of their 
martyrdom the darkness of unbelief might be expelled from 
that spot” — which strikes one as bemg a shghtly equivocal 
aspiration. Mas’iid then “remounted his mare of sacred 
blood,” charged the enemy, and put them to flight. But 
Sohil Deo, and a few others who had reserved their troops, 
attacked the body guard, which was all that was now left to 
him, and on Sunday, the 2(Hh of Bajjab 421 Hijrf— 11th 
June 1033 a n , at the hour of evening jtraycr, a chamm atrow • 
pierced the mam artery*in the ana of tho Prince of the 
Faithful His sun-like countenance immediately became pale 
as the moon. Repeating the text m praise of martyrdom, 
he dismounted, was earned under his favourite wcAua tree, 
and there expired. Tho remnant of his body guanl was cut 
to pieces by Sohil Deo, to whom, however, Mas'dJ aj'ptared 
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the same night in a ^'ision, and foretold his violent death, 
which came to pass as already related in this chapter. So 
ended this singular invasion, and Isliim was in abeyance in 
Oudh for one hundred and sixty years, until the conquests 
of Shahah-ud-dm Ghori, in 1193 a.d., enabled him to place 
Kuth-ud-din Aihak as his representative on the throne of 
Delhi. 

It was probably about the middle of the thirteenth centxuy 
that the present Dargah of Syad Salar was built. It was 
visited .about 1340 a.d. by Sultan Muhammad Toghlak, after 
his suppression of the revolt of Ain-ul-Mulk, and is still the 
scene of a large annual fair held on the first Sunday in Jeth. 
Mas’iid is s.aid by tradition to have condescended, while at 
Satrikh, to take to himself as wife the daughter of a con- 
verted Teli, or oilman, who dwelt .at Kadauh, in what is now 
the Baiuhanki district, and on the great day of the fair — said 
to be the .aimiversary of the martyr’s marriage as well as his 
death — a representative of his wife’s family regularly 
arrives from Eadauli, with a bridal couch and other 
offerings for the use of his shade. The Dargiih is a massive, 
hattlomcnted building, in the centre of which stands the 
tomb itself, inside a dark and luirrow coll, entered by a single 
door some five feet high. Till .a year or two ago, there was 
no other means of ventilation, and as into this cell the pil- 
grims crush together .all day long in successive batches of as 
many as a vigilant police, armed with knotted handkerchiefs 
to drive back the crowd, and assisted by barricades, will 
.admit, the stale of the atmosphere towards the close of a 
hot day in Ma}- may be more easily imagined than described. 
Some eight or nine year.s ago more than twenty people wore 
crushed and suffocated to death, after which police super- 
vision somewhat mitigated the crowding, hut was powerless 
perceptibly to improve the vitiated atmosphere. Eccently, 
however, an energetic Deput}* Commissioner, among other 
“ modern touches hero and there,” which redeem the shrine, 
if not from “ nothingness,” at le.ast from annihilation of its 
worshippei-s, has succeeded in getting a window opened in 
the wall of the holy of holies, the ajqdication to which of 
a thermantidote considenibly cools and purifies the heated 
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horrors of the atmosphere within The curious part of the 
matter is that though the lAddims, or serrants of the 
shnne, yehemently objected to this innovation before it was 
ma<ie, the pilgrims have quite accepted the leliti panics as 
part of the 8 tcred apparatus, and call the current of air 
which proceeds from it the breath of the martyred samt. 
They have even begun to place on it offerings of pice, 
cowries, and flowers , and in two or three years time these 
will doubtless form a recognised source of income to the 
KMdims, and be mortgaged, fought over, and sued for, with 
as much earnestness as if the origin of the tribute were lost 
in the mists of antiquity. 

The fair itself is essentially a poor man’s fair, and is 
attended by low-caste Hindiis quite as largely as by Muham- 
madans This 18 a cunvus illustration of the laxity of 
Hindi! religious conceptions, conaiJeruig that the one object 
of SaMr Mas'ild's life was the destruction of their faith and 
the slaughter of its adherents This anomaly is noticed in 
Sleeman’s “ Tour m Oudb,” and is there explained on tho 
theory that thinking Hindus regard tho invader as having 
been an instiaiment of divine vengeance, to whom power was 
given over them for their sms , while the ignorant masses 
hold " that the old man must still have a good deal of interest 
in heaven, which be may be induced to exercise in their 
favour by suitable offerings and personal applications to bis 
shnne " It is, perhaps, a more probable explanation that 
5 Tl II .1 • 

V ■ I • • i' ' ■ 

i 'i .■ I ■ 

It IS, at any rate, certain that they speak of the personage 
whom they coroe, as they put it, to interview, as “ BALa 
Badshah,” or "King Bala”, and it is not easy to sco 
how, excc]>t by some such confusion ns this, tho name 
should have come to be applied to the Musalman hero and 
Ghazi 

The crescentade of Saliir Mas’ud has been dwelt on at 
what may seem undue length, mainly bociiuso it was the first 
impact of Islam on Oudb, and Las left more traces, and is 
known in fuller detail, than any sab 8 C 4 {ueDt invasion j jiartly, 
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also, to Ijo perfectly candid, because its scenes are more fami- 
liar to the writer. Its hold on the jiopular imagination is 
testified to by the fact that “ the Musalmans of Oudh are 
apt to associate with Syad Sahir every object or tradition of 
antiquity to which they can ascribe no certain origin.” 

It IS a somewhat humiliating confession, but it is probably 
a true one, that of the history of Oudh, from the time of 
Syad Sabir’s expedition to the appointment of S’iidat Khiin 
as Subahdiir of the province in 1720 A.D., a period of nearly 
seven hundred years, we have next to no real information. 
^Yritten Hindu records there are almost none, and from Mu- 
hammadan chronicles little can be gleaned beyond such 
unfruitful items as that this governor was superseded by 
that, or that the infidels of such .a place revolted, and were 
put down with great slaughter. Local Hiiidu traditions 
there are in abundance, but it seems almost impossible to 
connect them with any degree of certainty with such facts 
as are to be gathered from the Muhammadan historians. 
Thus wo learn from the latter that in 122G a.d. hlalik NasiT- 
ud-di'n was appointed as governor of Oudh, and “ overthrew 
the accursed Bartuh (Bhars?), under whose hands and 
swords more than one hundred and twenty thousand Musal- 
mi'ins had received martyrdom ” ; all of which was, no doubt., 
very vivid and real to him, and to the 2 >oor Bartiih, whoever 
they were, but is not quite so much so to us. In 12‘iG A.n. 
the Emperor Ala-ud-din sent his uncle Hasir-ud-dm as 
governor of B.ihr.uch, where he “ devoted himself to 2 )eaceful 
2 )ursuits, and the iminwemeut of the condition of his subjects 
. . . In that country and in the hills he fought many 

battles against the infidels. Under his kind rule Bahraich 
attained great iirosperity.” This Nasir-ud-din afterwards 
became Emperor, and it was he who again defeated the Bliars 
under the brothers Hal and Bill, as already related, in 
121G A.i). Or jierhaiis these two defeats of the Bhars may 
be really one and the same, and a confusion of twenty 
years have crejit into the chronology. Or, again, the victory 
which is sjxiken of as if it followed immediaLfiy on his aji- 
2 )ointment as governor, may not in reality have occurred till 
twenty years after that event, wlieii he had become Enqicior. 
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Oudh and Bahraich TFcre eridentl/ two distinct governments 
or fiefs. The latter, ineluding Gouda, seems to have been 
always held singly, owing doabtless to its isolated position, 
cut off from the rest o£ the province by a great unfordable 
river. The former was sometuaes held gointly with Karra, 
sometimes with BadAun, and sometimes with ZafarabAd. 

It would be easy to accumnlato such items ss these, were 
it worth while to do so. But as mere isolated events they 
are useless They might serve as landmarks, if we were 
in possession of general information as to the movement of 
society and popular life in Oudh Taken by themselves, they 
are as worthless as would be an assortment of milestones in 
the absecco of a passable road on which to erect them 
Local details of the fortunes of particular families are 
plentiful enough, but scarcely any generabsstions wide 
enough to be entitled to a j>lace m a provincial histoij 
can be arrived at It must suffice to say that for about a 
century and a half after the conquests of Shahib>ud>dfn 
Ohori, though MusalmAn influence in Upper India was 
steadily becoming consolidated, yethlusalm^n settlements is 
Oudh were few and msignificant. But from about the year 
1350 A o the tide of Muhammadan immigration set steadily 
in, and contmued with short inteirals until nearly the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The course which it followed lay 
chiefly from the north-west to the south-east of tho province, 


while in Kheri, Bahraich, and Oonda to the north, and Bai 
Bareli and Pratabgarh to the south, they were few and 
isolated 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NAWABI [ 1720 - 1866 ]. 

The Tvlieel of fortune was whirling at the very top of its 
speed in Upper India during the" early part of the last 
century. Adventurer after adventurer rose like hubbies to 
the surface of the seething cauldron, floated there for a 
moment, and then vanished into an obscurity from which, in 
most cases, they had no apparent claim to have arisen. Some 
few, of tougher texture or more favourably environed than 
the rest, contrived to keep themselves with more or less per- 
manence at the top of aHairs. One of the most distinguished 
of these was S’udat Uhiin, founder of the modern dynasty 
of Oudh. His original name was Muhammad Amm, and he 
came of a noble Syad family which derived its descent from 
the Projjhet himself through the Imam Miisa Kazim, and 
had long been settled at Naishapur in Khorasiin. He was 
described by Alexander Dow as “ the infamous son of a yet 
more infamous Persian pedlar,” but this vigorous language 
may perh.aps be to some extent explained by the fact that 
S’lidat Khan’s grandson Shuja’-ud-daulah had refused to 
grant certain salt contracts to the historian who used it. 
Mirza Nasir, father of Muhammad Amin, had been in the 
service of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, second son of Auiang- 
zfb, and on the news of his death, Muhammad Amfn, in his 
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turn, Bet out for India He was well receired by the then 
Emperor Faruhhsiyir, who appointed him commandant of 
his body guard, and afterwards made him governor of Agra. 
We need not do more than mention the murder of Farukh- 
siyar, in 1719 a p , by the Sjad brothers Abdullah Kh.in and 
Hosen All, who were then de facto masters of the empire ; 
the subsequent elevation of Mnhammad Sh.ih to the throne ; 
and his release from the tyranny of the Syads, and the over- 
throw of the latter by means of a conapracy, in which 
Muhammad Ami'u was a principal agent As a reward for 
bis services, he was appointed Sitbafadarof Oudh in 1720 a d , 
under the title of S’sdat Ah EhAn, Burhan-ul-Mulk, and 
seems to have been occupied for sercral years m estaljlishing 
some kind of order in his province In 1736 be defeated 
the Mahrattas under BIji K.'io. in the r>o.ib, and about the 
same time his daughter marneJ bis nephew 3Iuhammad 
3Iuklm, better known to fame as Safdar dang, who, on his 
death, succeeded bmi in tbo governorship of Oudb SMdat 
Khiin took a conspicuous — and, according to what isperhnps a 
calumny of Dow’s, a treacherous— part in resisting the cele. 
brated invasion of NAdtr Shih of Persia in 173&-89. He 
was taken prisoner at Kamil, and died before the year was 
out • S’idat KhAn’a policy m Oudh seems to have been to 
cherish the peasantry, and to keep in check the encroacli- 
ments of the -larger landholders, and he was probably the 
first to make the power of acomparatively strong and central 
govemmeut felt througbont the provinco. Ajodhya and 
Lucknow were the places at which ho chiefly resided, and, 
having assumed for his crest the fish which is still, so to 
speak, tlic arras of Oudb, he changed the name of the well- , 
known fort of Lucknow from Kila Ltkna (so called after tlio 


• The story i«ea that B'idat Khin aiid hit ITvat nml, hiznm-ui 
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founder, one Lilma, Ahir) to Machlii Bhawan, or tlie fish- 
liouso. Tliougli he continued, after his appointment as 
Suhahdiir, to play a prominent part in the polities, or rather, 
in the inti-igues of the empire, yet he identified himself more 
closely with the province, and spent more of his time there 
than any previous governor had done. He was a keen but 
unsuccessful candidate for the office of Wazi'rof the Empire, 
an honour which was reserved for his successor to attain. 
Ho left a large treasure, said to have amounted to some nine 
millions sterling, three millions of which he is related to 
have offered to Nadir Shah as a ransom for Delhi. The 
offer, however, was not accepted, and the city was sacked. 
His hoards must have been i-aised by unscrupulous exactions, 
hut these seem to have been confined to the rich. His groat 
object was the aggrandisement of his own family, in which 
ho certainly succeeded, in spite, if the story may be trusted, 
of his own ignominious death by poison. 

It may here bo convenient to give a list of the eleven 
rulers who composed the Oudb dynasty, showing their dates 
and mutual relationships : — 

1. S’adat Ali KImn, Burii;ui-uI-Jrnlk . . . 1720-1730. 

2. flaneur Ali Khan, Snftlar Jaiif;, nophow anil 

son-in-law ot No. 1 .... 1730-1750. 

3. Shuja’-nil-tlnulah, son of No. 2 . . . 1750-1775. 

•I. Asaf-uil-claulali, son of Xo. 3 .... 1775-1707. 

5. IVaHr Ali, roputoil son of No. 1 . . . 1797-170S. 

0. SVulat Ali, half-brother of No. I . . . 170S-1SM. 

7. Ghaai-uil-iUn Uniclnr, son of No. 0 . . ISl 1-1S27. 

8. Nnsfr-nd-ilm Haidar, son of No. 7 . .- 1827-1837. 

0- Jtnhammad Ali Shah, brother of No. 7 . 1837-1812. 

10. Ainjad Ali Shull, son of No. 0 . . . 1812-1817. 

11. Wiljid Ali Shah, son of No. 10 . . . 1817-1850. 

Muhammad Muki'm, under the style of Mansur Ali IClinn, 
Safdar Jang, succeeded his uncle and father-in-law. He was 
the first “ Nawiib Wazi'r,” a combin.ation of his two titles of 
Nawiib of Oudh and Wazir of the Empire. This latter 
honour, as also the title of Mir -Vtish, or Commander of the 
Artillery, was bestowed upon him by the Emperor Ahmad 
Shall, who succeeded ifuhammad Shah on the throne of 
Delhi in 1740. 

Safdar Jang took an active jart iu the external politics and 
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Tvars of the empire against the Mahrattas, and also against 
• the DurAnis under Ahmad Sh£h Ahdsli, who were defeated 
in the Panjab m 1748 With the assistance of the Eohilks, 
he drove the Mahrattas out of the Doab in 1851 Of his 
relations with the people of Ondit, we know but little. He com- 
pleted the citj of FaiiibAd, the foundation of which had been 
begun by ffAdat Hhan, and dxnded his time between it and 
Lneinow. Faiz&bdd is still spoken of by the country-folk 
as “ Bangla," the origin of the name being that, before the 
erection of the modem city, S’Adat Chin had a shooting- 
box or iatt^la (anghee, bungalow;), on the banks of the 
Ghighra, which may still be seen by the curious in the com- 
pound of what was the Bilkhushs palace, but is now the 
residence of the Opium Agent. Safdar Jang’s most trusted 
instrument was RAja Hewd Rai, a fighting Kayath, who was 
killed m an engagement with the troops of the Hswib of 
Farukh&bAd, with whom the Nawib TFatfr’t own treachery 
had embroiled him. He had induced HAim HhAa Bangash, 
whowasHawAb of FarukhAbAd in 17A6, to attack his own 


pacifying his brother Ahmad KhAu with a pension, went off 
to Delhi, leaving Hewal Rai in cha^e of both Oudh and 
FarukhAbAd. Ahmad .Ehan, who at first sat down tamely 
under his injuries, was roused to action by the stinging re- 
proaches of an AfghAn woman, who had been insnlted by 
one of Newal Eai’s soldiers. He collected an army, defeated 
and lolled Newal Rai, who marched to resist him, on the 
hanks of the KAli'nadi, crossed the Ganges, and was soon 
master of Oudh. SafdarJang hastened to the scene of action 
with a la^e force, accompanied by Suraj Mai, the JAt chief 
of Bhartpar, but was completely defeated by Ahmad KhAn 
with very inferior numbers This victory left the AfghAns 
for a short time m full possession of Oudh and AIUhAhAd. 
They soon, however, fell out among themselves, and Sifdar 
Jang did not scmple to call in the Mahrattas, with whose 
aid Ahmad KhAn was driven into KumAon, cooped upunJor 
the hills, and forced to capitulate. 
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Shortly before his death, Safdar Jang lost the favour of 
the Emperor Ahmad Khan owing to his share in the murder 
of a eunuch named Jawid, of whom the queen-mother had 
been enamoured. He found himself superseded as AVazi'r of 
the Empire by Ghazf-ud-din (grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
the successful rival of S’lidat Khan), who had been a pr.j/ei/J 
of his own. He retired to Oudh in disgust, and died in 
1756. About all that is knomi of his internal policy is that 
he made a Hindu, Kewal Eai, his minister, and that ho com- 
menced the construction of a bridge across the Gumti at 
Luclcnow, which was completed by his grandson Asaf-ud- 
daulah. The mausoleum of Safdar Jang at Delhi, whither 
his remains were removed for interment, is well known as one 
of the finest works of the Icind in India. 

Shiija’-ud-daulah, his son and successor, had married in 
1743 the Balm Begam, a Persian lady, whose grandfather 
had boon Aurangztb’s head cook, and whose wrongs were to 
bo afterwards immortalised bj- the eloquence of Burke. His 
claim to the succession was disputed, but unsuccessfully, by 
his cousin Muhammad Kuli Klniu, Govenmr of Allahabad, 
who was supported by Ismail Khiin, Kiibuli, who had been 
the chief military adherent of Safdar Jang. The wretched 
nominal Emperor A'lamgfr H. was at tliis time a virtual pri- 
soner in the hands of his tyrannical "Wazi'r, Ghazf-ud-din, 
and his son Ali Gohar, the Crown Prince, was a fugitive from 
Delhi, wandering about India in .search of support. In 1758 
ho joined Shuja’-ud-daulah and Muhammad Kuli Khun in 
an invasion of Bengal, where English influence had a yc.ar 
before been made paramount by the victory of Clive at 
Plassy, or, more correctly, Palasi. And now Shuj.a’-ud- 
daulah was guilty of what- was ])robably the greatest crime 
of his life. He treacherously lingered behind IMuhammad 
Kuli and Ali Gohar, seized the fort of .lUlahabad, and on 
the rotuni of his cousin to recover it, captured and put him 
to death. Ali Gohar, meanwhile, on receipt of a moderate 
sum from Clive, withdrew acre.-s the Karamnusa, a small 
river which served as a rnbicon betwiX’u Beng.il and the 
up]M>r provinces, and again fell info the hands of Shnja'-ud- 
daulah. In November 1759 the unhap])v .-Vlamgi'r avas mur- 

0 
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dered ty Ghizf-ud-dfn, and for some months there was no 
recognised Emperor of Delhi. All Gohar, howcTer, claimed 
the title, and appointed Shuja’-nd-daulah, whose prisoner he 
practically was, Wazfr of the Empire, an honour which, as 
previously mentioned, had been lost by Sifdar Jang shortly 
before hia death. When Eistm Ali, who had been set up by 
the “ ring " of Enghsh adventurers who then ruled and ex- 
ploited Bengal, as Eawab of Murshid^bdd in supersession of 
Mfr JAfar, finally broio with bis masters, he fled from Patna 
to Shfija’-nd-daulah, who had again, after a brief separation, 
got hold of All Gohar, aliat ShAh Alam A fresh invasion 
of Bengal followed, which was defeated at BabsAr on tho 
23rd of October 1761. 

Shiija’-ud-daulah now retired to his own temtory, while 
Shah Alam joined the English. It was proposed by the 
Calcutta Council to confer on the nominal Emperor all the 
Wazfr's possessions, except GhAzfpur and BanAras, which 
were to be granted to the Comjiany. ShAh Alam, indeed, 
went so far as to issue a /armJn, dated 29th of December 
irC-l, assigning “the country of OhAzfpur, and the rest of 
the ZamfndArf of Rajah B-alwant Singh belonging to the 
NuAmat of the NawAb ShAja’-n(l.daulab,’' to the Company, 
on account of the expense and danger caused them by the 
latter waging war " unjustly, ftnd contrary to our royal plea* 
sure • ” This arrangement, however, was disallowed by the 
Court of Directors as being onerous and profitless, and in 
1765 Shdja’-ud-danlah was recognised as in possession of 
Oudh, GhAztpur, and BanAras, AIbbabad and ICarra being 
reserved for ShAh Alam The despatch of the Court of 
Directors forbidding the intended transfer of Ondh to ShAh 
Xlam has always been deemed. a budable instance of their 
moderation. It is not suTpnsiug, at any rate, that ShAj'a'- 
ud-daulah should have regarded its effect in that hgbt^ 
though Ignorant of the cause ; for it was received just at tho 
time when, after being defeated in an engagement near Karra, 
he had thrown himself on the mercy of the victors, from 
whom he could have little expected such easy terms. It is 
worthy of note, as Sir IT. Lawrence has pointed out, that 
even under circumstances when he might have been supposed 
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likely to agree to anything, Shuja’-ud-daulah insisted, and 
Clive consented, that “ trade and factories ” should not be so 
much as mentioned in the treaty — a pretty significant proof 
of the dread vrith which the Company’s mercantile operations 
were regarded. 

In 1768 the agreement of 1765 was confirmed at Banaras, 
■and the Nawab undertook to limit his force to 35,000 men, 
of whom 10,000 wore to he cavalry, 10,000 infantry, 500 
artillerymen, and 9,500 irregulars. Of these tlie infantry 
alone were to ho armed and trained in European fashion. 

In 1772 the Mahrattas threatened Roliilkhand, and Shiija’- 
ud-daulah entered into .an agreement with the Eohillas for 
their expulsion, in consideration of being paid four hundred 
thousand pounds. It was about this time that an altercation 
took place between Hastings and Sir Robert Barker, who was 
commanding a brigade sent to co-operate against the Mah- 
i-attas, regarding the choice of a diplomatic agent with the 
Wazfr. Hastings, writes Sir H. Lawrence, “carried his 
point after an angry correspondence, the commencement of 
that acrimony which prevailed in the discussion of Oudh 
affairs during Mr. Hastings’ administration, and which has 
been so prominent a feature in most of the discussions re- 
garding that province.’’ It is, perhaps, some little consola- 
tion to reflect that if we too, in tliis our day, have been guilty 
of controversial bitterness, we are, after all, only treading in 
the footsteps of our fathers who were before us. 

In September 1778 Hastings and the Wazi'r had a personal 
conference at Banaras, at which a new treaty was concluded, 
declaring that, where.as Shah A'lam, contrary to the treaty of 
the 16th of August 1765, granting him Karra and Allahabad 
for his exiKjnses, had assigned tho.se districts to the Mah- 
rattas, his rights were forfeited, and transferred to the 
IVazir for a payment of fifty hikhs.or five hundred thousand 
pounds. It was also stipulated that Oudh should pay for all 
such troops of the Comjxiny’.s service as she, or rather her 
despot, required, at the r.atc of Es. 2,10,000 per for 

each brigade, consisting of two European and six sejioy 
battalions, with one company of artillery. Shiija’-ud-daiilah 
had alrcadv conceived the design of crushing the Eohillas, 

G * 
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and toot tLe opportunity of this meeting with Hastings at 
BanAras to aseertam whether he might count on English 
support in the attempt. Ho alleged that they were about, 
under the lead of HAfiz Bahmat and other SardArs, to seize 
Etawah, which he could not permit, especially as they had 
not paid any part of the forty lakhs which they had agreed 
on as the price of the expulsion of the Mahrattas , and 
offered to pay forty lAkhs to the Company for the loan of a 
bngade which he was to support himself, at the stipulated 
rate of Bs 2,10,000 monthly, until it was discharged. 

His proposals were accepted by Hastings, and the result 
was the battle of BAhulNAla, fought on the 23rd of April 1774. 
The RohilLxs were defeated, after a gallant struggle, by the 
English foi-ce under the command of Colonel Champion, while 
the NawAb’e troops wereteryactiTe in plundering the camp of 
their Tonquished enemies The whole transaction, exagge* 
rated though the subsequent atrocities hare probably been, 
will always remain an mdehble blot on the record of the 
British power in India. In expiation of ShAja^ud•Jaulah’8 
share in the matter, perhaps all that can be urged u, that it 
was his interest, as a matter of policy, to crush such tuTbu< 
lent neighbours , that he was a Sbia, while the BoluUas were 
Sunnis , and that he bad on bis side such moral force as the 
sanction of Shah Alam and the support of Hastings could 
conTey — all of which, however, does not amount to very 
much 

It had been agreed by Hastings and the Wazfr, dunng the 
BanSras conference of 1773, that a pemanent British Besi- 
dent should be appointed, and in that capacity a Mr. Middle- 
ton was sent by the GoTcrnor-Qcneral to Lucknow. By 
the time, however, that the Bohilli war was concluded, 
the opposition party, headed by Francis, were in a majority 
in Council, and one of the first assertions of their power 
was the supersession of Middleton by an agent of their own 
selection named Bnstow This bone of contention was tbo 
cause of quarrels which lasted for years, and of repeated 
shiftings of the rival Besidents In 1770, Hastings rcco. 
rered his majority by the death of Monson, and promptly 
recalling Bristow, sent Middleton back to Lucknow. In 
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1780, Bristow was reinstated by the express order of the 
Court of Directors. In 1781 Hastings again displaced him, 
restored him in 1782, and finally ousted him in 1783. 
There was certainly no lack of personal acrimony at this 
period in the treatment of Oudh affairs. 

But we have anticipated the course of events by several 
years, and must go back to 1775. Shiija’-ud-daulah was 
taken iU dui'ing that year, while engaged in the settlement 
of Eohilkhand, and died at Faizubsid, of whieh city his tomb, 
the Guliib Biiri (or rose-garden) is one of the chief ornaments. 
He was the first of his line whoso remains were not carried 
westwards. Whether his death was due to natural causes or 
not, is uncertain. Mr. Carnegy mentions two conflicting 
rumours on the subject ; one, that he was worried to death 
by the triumphant opposition in the Calcutta Council ; the 
other, that he was wounded by a poisoned dagger while in- 
sulting the modesty of a daughter of the Nawab of 
Farukhiibad. Of the two, the latter seems the least un- 
likely ; the former probably originated in the lively imagina- 
tion of some ardent partisan of Hastings. Shiija’-ud-daulah 
was a man of undeniable ability, and. Colonel Champion to 
the contrary notwithstanding, of marked personal courage, 
lie was perhaps even less troubled with scruples than most 
Indian rulers of the time. Dow’s description of him, though, 
as before pointed out, that of an enemy, is worth quoting. 
He speaks of him ns “ extremely handsome in his person, 
about five feet eleven inches in height, and so nervous and 
strong that with one stroke of the sabre he can cut off the 
head of a buffalo. He is active, passionate, and ambitious ; 
his penetrating eye seems at fii-st sight to promise uncommon 
acuteness and fire of mind, but his genius is too volatile 
for dc 2 ith of thought, and ho is consequently more fit for 
the mauly exercises of the field than for deliberation in the 
closet. 'Till of late, ho g:ivc little attention to business. 
He was up before the sun, mounted his horse, rushed into 
the forest, and hunted down tiger or deer till the noon of 
d.ay. Ho then returned, jdungod into the cold bath, and 
spent his afternoons in the harem among his women. Such 
was the state of Shuja’-ud-daul.ah’s mind till the late irar 
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(i.c. the campaign ending with the battle of Balcsir) . . 
. . . Stung with the loss of reputation, his passions hare 
taten another course H5s actiTitjr is employed in disciplin- 
ing his army, and he now spends more time at the comptoir 
of his tinances, than in dalliance with the ladies of his 
seraglio His authontjuthereforeestabhshed, his rerenoes 
increased, and his army on a respectable footing But with 
all his splendid qualities, he is cruel, treacherous, un- 
principled, and deceitful ” 

His business capacities were ondouLtcd By 1768, four 
years after his defeat at Balrsar, he had paid off all bis 
debts, and had a full treasury and flounshmg rerenue. 
He reduced and, with French aid, remodelled his army, 
and founded an arsenal at Fsizabad It was English 
jealousy of the progress he was zoahing which led to the 
treaty of 1768, limiting his army to thirty-five thousand 
men Lihe Safdar Jang, be bad a Hindfi minister, Beni 
Bahadur, Brlhman Su<ji wnters as Franliin aad Scott, 
who were not, like Dow, prejudiced against him by a private 
grudge, speak of him as “an excellent magistrate, a lover of 
justice, and anxiously desirous for the prosperity of his 
country . . . wise and dignified in character, oifable, 
humane, and generous . ■ ■ Sincerely beloved by his 
own subjects, even the sons of Hafiz l-ihmat wept at his 
death “ This last item sounds apocryphal, unless, indeed, 
their tears were tears of ioj , but we nuy, at any rate, agree 
with Sir Henry Lawrence, that Shfija’-ud-daulah was “an 
able, energetic, and lutelbgent prince, and that he yosscssed 
at least the ordinary virtues of Eastern rulers '' He was 
only forty-six years of age at bis death, on the 2Cth of 
January 1775, an event which marks the close of an epoch 
in the external history of Oudli. The first three Kawiibs 
had all been pre-eminently soldiers S’adat KLAn and 
Safdar Jang Lad met the rersuns, the DfirAnis, and the 
Mahrattas m the held, bbuja'-ud-daul.ih had crossed 
swords with the English , and the tale is still told in Oudh 
of how he would Lave bees the victor at BalsAr had not hit 
gunners played him false, and loaded with tnuios of straw 
instead of with ball. 
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But -sritli the accession of his son Asaf-ud-daulah, foui-th 
Nawtib and thii’d Wazfr of the Em 2 )ire, a great change came 
over Oudh politics. With Shdja’-ud-daulah there had been 
hut little interference from Calcutta, and what there was, 
■was owing mainly to his initiative. But his son, during the 
twenty-two years that he occupied the masnad, was little 
more than a passive instrument in the hands of successive 
Govemors-General. His share in Delhi affau’s was almost 
confined to a well-timed oflering of men and money in 1776, 
which liberated Shah Alam from the tyranny of Zilbita 
Khan, which was nearly as ox)pressive to him as that of 
Ghiizi'-ud-dm had been to his father. For this service he 
was rewarded with the Wizarat of the Empire. 

The Calcutta Council began their relations with the new 
Nawab by assuming that the death of Shiija’-ud-daulah had 
put an" end to all engagements entered into with him. After 
four months of discussion, Bristow negotiated a fresh treaty, 
which affirmed friendship between the contracting parlies, 
and jn'ovided that the Nawub should employ no Europeans 
without the sanction of the Comi)any ; that neither party 
should consent to any proposals made to it by the Emperor 
of Delhi against the other; that Karra and Allahabad should 
be confirmed to the Nawub, and Banuras, Jauni)ur, Ghiizi- - 
pur, and the other possessions of Chait Singh — yielding an 
annual revenue of twenty-three lakhs — should be ceded to 
the Company. The monthly cost of a brigade was raised 
from Es. 2,10,000 to Es. 2,60,000. All arrears due by his 
fatlicr were to be jjaid uj) by the Nawiib. The Company, 
on its part, was to defend Oudh, Karra, Allahabad, and 
the recent acquisitions of Shuja’-ud-daulah in Eohilkhand 
and the Doab. These terms were to be in force during 
the lifetime of Asaf-ud-daulah. In addition to the perma- 
nent brigade quartered on Oudli by the Faizabiid treaty 
with Shuja’-ud-daulah, a “ temporary ” brigade was imposed 
on his successor in 1776 or 1777, and from time to time 
several dehiched corps were added, at a further aggregate cost 
of twelve lakhs a year. Besides the whose a]>point- 

ment had been agreed on by Hastings and the Late Nawiib, a 
Major Palmer, as Com]iany'$ Agent, at a moderate salary of 
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Ka 2,20,000 a year, ivas also sent to Lucknow, whither the 
Oudh capital Bad now been pwinanently remored from 
FaizAbad by Aaaf-ud-dan)ali, with the object, it ia believed, 
of escajiing from hia mother, the Bahu Begam, who con- 
tinued to reside at the latter place 

Of the ill-feehng between these two. mother and son, the 
mistaken interference of the Francis majority in the Council, 
in the hrst place, and Hastings’ subsequent unscrupulous re- 
pudiation of their engagements, m tho second, were the 
prmcipal causes The auti-Hastmgs junto began the mis- 
chief by putting the Bahu Begam, Shuja’-ud-daulah’s 
widow, in possession of her deceased husband’s treasures, 
as well as of an enormous jtghir, comprising Salon, Par- 
sadipur, Jais, Karra, TAnda, azi'rganj, <tc. ic. To these 
treasures it does cot seem that she had any right, either 
rational or customary, though she did, indeed, prodace a 
will, which was probably false, and which, whether true 
or false, would certainly never have been enforced in any 
native state All that she was redly entitled to was main* 
tenanoe in a manner befitting her dignity, and this there 
IS no reason to suppose that she would not have obtained 
from her son By this alienation, Asaf-ud-datilah was de- 
prived of the power of paying off his father’s debts to the 
Company, as the treaty of 1775 bound him to do, and as 
a natural consequence, he soon fell into arrears with the cur- 
rent demands for the pay of the ttoojis As ‘might have 
been anticipated, he endeavoured to set himself right by 
plundering his mother 

The Court of Bin-ctors, in a IcttcT addressed to Hastings 
in 1783, wrote as follows — 

“In 1775, the IJesident ot the Wasfr’a Court not only ob- 
tained from the Begam, widow of the late Shfija’-ud-daulah, 
on the NawAli's account, thirty LtLhs of nipeos, half of which 
was to be j>aid to the CunijAny, but also the forbearance of 
twenty-six lALhs, for the repayment of which ih" bad security 
in Und, on tho Nawiib’s agreeing t«> renounce all further 
claim upon her, and to this agtvenu-nt tho Cuiiijany were 
guaranteed.” 

In acknowledgment of these lifiy.su Ukbs, the Kawab 
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gave his mother a written undertaking, dated the ISth of 
October 1775, renouncing all further claims upon her, and 
confirming her in the above-mentioned jnghi'rs. The col- 
lections were to be made by her own agents, and she was to 
retain her mints at Ajodhya and Faizabtid. This agreement 
was guaranteed by Bi-istow on the part of the Company, aud 
however weak her claim might originally have been, the 
Began! was now fairly justified in considering herself as 
secure as the solemn engagements of her son and the 
Company could make her. 

A period of nearly six years followed, during which the 
internal affairs of Oudh went on from bad to worse. The 
introduction of European officers into the Nawab’s army, 
and the discharge of a number of irregular troojjs, led to a 
serious mutiny, which was not suppressed without consider- 
able loss. Asaf-ud-daulah abandoned himself to dissipation, 
leaving the management of affairs to his minister, Murtaza 
Khiin, who, was soon assassinated by Xhwiijah Basant, a 
eunuch in command of the anny, who had got up a party in 
favour of S’adat Ali, younger brother of the Nawiib. 
Khwiijah Basant was prom 2 )tly executed for the inui-der, and 
S’lidat Ali, who was destined to become himself Nawab some 
ten years later, fled for safety to British territory. “ Thus, 
in one day,” to quote Sir H. Lawrence, “ the Wazir lost his 
minister, his general, and his brother.” The former was re- 
placed by Haidar Beg Khan, a creature of Hastings, a man 
of considerable vuljune astuteness, and considerably loss 
than no character. Jlcanwhilo, ari-cars of subsidy accumu- 
lated rapidly. “ The regular subsidy,” .as Sir H. Lawrence 
tersely puts it, “ was originally twenty-five liikhs and a half ; 
the Francis junto raised it to thirty. one hikhs aud two-fifths, 
but what with the 0X2>cnse of the teinjiomry brigade, extr.i 
troops, and numerous olHcers emjiloyed with the Oudh anny, 
ns well as various miscellaneous .accounts, the demands, 
during seven years of ^Ir. Hastings’ administration, averaged 
one hundred lakhs annually, while i!i sjnle of constant 
screwing, the receipts only averaged seventy l.akhs ; leaving 
in 17S1 a deficit of two and one-tenth crores of ru 2 )ees 
(=.£2,100,000). To meet this frightful item, there was a 
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materiallj decreased reremie.” The pay of the NawAb’s 
servants and the allovrancea of members of his family were 
heavily in arrears. The ladies of the harem were in absolute 
want of food. While, to complete the picture, Colonel 
Hannay, who had been appointed fanner of the revenue of 
Bahraich, Gonda, and Q<nahbpiir, in 1778, made such good 
use of his time and opportunities that he “dropped off 
gorged” in 1781, with, if Buiht^s infonnation, which is ac- 
cepted by Marshman, may be trusted, three hundred thou- 
sand pounds in his poebeL The terror which this mao 
estabhshed in the country and m the mind of the ITawib, 
may be imagined from the terms in which the latter wrote 
to Hastings regardmg a rumour that he was again to be 
quartered upon Oudh — 

“Colonel Hannay is inclined to request your permission to 
he employed m the affau^ of this quarter If, by any means, 
any matter of this country dependent cn me should be en- 
trusted to the Colonel, I swear by tbe holy Prophet that 1 
will not remain here, but will go &om hence to you. From 
your kindness, let no concern dependent on me U entrusted 
to the Colonel.” 

And this language, he it remembered, was used hy a man 
whose letters to Eastings were usually of tbe most meekly 
submissive type. Whether owing to this letter or not, 
Hannay was not sent back to Oudh, But he left behind 
him plenty of imitator^ Oioagb on a less gigantic scale. 
These men, whether forced info the Nawib’s semco as 
revenue fanners, or on mibtaiy duty, seem to have been the 
curse of the country, which they plundered with a thorough- 
ness and audamty that were trnly Vemne. They ill-treated 
and rack-rented the aamlndin in the one case, and, in the 
other, interfered with the conrseof trade, established markets 
of their own, aboluhing those which wero already in exist- 
ence, and collected the customs on their own acconnt. Small 
wonder that the revenue dwindled. 

In 1778 the Knw.ib had petitioned for removal of part of 
the troojis quartered upon bun, as they were not needed, and 
were ruinously costly This ivqiiett was not graolod until 
1781, when, at a personal conference between Hastings and 
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Asaf-ud-daulah at Ctunar, it was agreed, on. the 19th of 
September : — 

(1.) That all English troops, except one brigade and one 
extra regiment, were to be withdrawn from the Nawiib’s 
territories ; and 

(2.) That “as great distress has arisen to the Nawab’s 
Government from the military power and dominion of the 
pighirdars, he be permitted to resume such jiighfrs as he may 
find necessary, with a reserve that all such for the amount of 
whose jaghi'rs the Company are guarantees, shall, in case of 
the resumption of their lands, bo paid the amount of their 
not collections, through the Eesident, in ready money.” 

At the time when this treaty was made, the Company's 
finances were in an exceedingly bad condition, and in order 
to better them, Hastings practically sold to the Nawiib per- 
mission to break his engagements, which had been gua- 
ranteed, whether rightly or wongly, by the Company, for an 
immediate supply of fifty-five liikhs of ready money, and a 
stipulation for the payment of an additional twenty lakhs. 
The well-known outbreak at Banaras provoked by Hastings’ 
outrageous treatment of Chait Singh, had occurred in the 
prc'dous August ; and on the utterly frivolous pretext, sup- 
ported by the famous affidavits made before Impey, that the 
Begams had taken part in this cmeuic, the work of confisca- 
tion was begun. 

No need to dwell here upon the oft-told, shameful tale. 
In justice, however, to Asaf-ud-daulah, it should be stated 
that, whether or not ho had made the first proposal for re- 
suming the jaghi'rs — (the annual value of which was nearly 
thirty lakhs, or three hundred thousand pounds) — there can 
be no doubt whatever that when it actually came to the 
point, ho was exceedingly loth to carry it out. Middleton’s 
own letters to Hastings make it perfectly clear how reluctant 
he was to take such a step. Middleton himself hesitated to 
apply the pressure requisite to force him to sign the orders 
for resumption. Nothing but Hastings’ imperious resolve 
and stringent commands compelled the unwilling IJcsident 
to goad on the wretched Nawab to the execution of this ne- 
farious scheme. Middleton wrote to Hastings that in conse- 
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quence of the resumption of all tlw jfighirs, so much against 
hi8 inclination . . asettledmelancholyhasseizedupoa 

the Nawab, and his health is reduced bejond conception.” 
Indeed, the orders for resumption were not issued bj Asaf. 
ud-daulah, for he could not h/ anj pressure be induced 
to sign them, but by Middleton himself, and were only 
enforced by a military demonstration During the early 
days of 1782 the work ot spoliation was carried out at 
Faizlbad, by means ot moral torture apphed to the Begams 
themselTes, and physiuil torture applied to their treasurers. 
The house, on the south bank of thd Ghaghra, m which the 
disgraceful scene was enacted, is now known as the Commis- 
sariat bungalow. Haidar Beg Khan, the minister, according 
to Middleton’s well-known letter to Sir Bbjah Impey, “sup- 
ported him nobly ” m his ^arduous task ot terrifying two 
secluded old native ladies and a couple of aged eunuchs, 
aeventy-aix lakhs (Ai7b0,000) were extorted, and sU the 
jAghirs resumed, but of the latter a great part was subse- 
quently restored, and held by the Bahu Begani until her 
death, at a very advanced i^, is 1816. To have their 
Tillage mcluded in the Begam’s jaghir was about the 
greatest stroke of good fortune that could befall the inha- 
bitants thereof, for they thus obtained protection from the 
extortions of the revenue farmers and other leeches who 
harassed and drained the greater part of Oudb 

FaizuUah Khan, the Bobilla Nawab of lUmpur, who had 
been spaied by Shuja’-nd-daulah, was another of the victims 
of the tyrannous necessity under which Hastings bboured 
ot filimg the Company’s treasury Ho was bound by treaty 
not to maintain more than hvo thousand troops, of whom 
three thousand were to be funushed to the Nawab of Oudh 
on demand In November 1760, Hastings ordered the 
Nawub to call on Faizullah Khan for hve thousand trooj* 
for the defence of Behar. Tho unhappy luaii promptly and 
humbly oflered three thousand. For this meek refusal to 
comply with an unwarrantablo demand, Hastings assented to 
the annexation of all his estates to Oudb, and ho was only 
nstored on payment of fifteen lAkhs (i!150.000),asum equ* 
to his whole annual income. For three years after the 
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spoliation of tlie Begams, Oudli was under tlie merciless 
screw of Haidar Beg Klnin, acting under tlie imperious 
menaces of the Governor-General. But the patient could 
not he made to bleed freely enough. Finally, after the 
failure of his own nominees, Middleton and Palmer, Hastings 
fell bach on Bristow, on whom he bestowed almost unlimited 
powers. Better proof could hardly he found of the depth 
of shameless meanness to which, with all his great qualities, 
Hastings was capable of descending, than a comparison of 
the private instructions which he gave to Bristow, and his 
subsequent public condemnation of Bristow’s conduct in 
carrying them out. The instructions ran thus : — The Resi- 
dent must he the slave and vassal of the Minister, or the 
Minister at the absolute devotion (sic) of the Resident 

. . . It will he necessary to declare to him (the 

Minister) in the plainest terms, the footing and conditions 
on which he shall he permitted to retain his place, with 
the alternative of dismission, and a scrutiny into his past 
conduct, if he refuses.” Little more than a year later, 
Bristow was for the third time removed from Lucknow by 
the Governor-General on the publicly recorded ground that 
he, “ after an ineffectual attempt to draw tlie minister Haidar 
Beg Kluin into a conspiracy with him to usurp all the powers 
of the Government, proceeded to an open assumption of 
them to himself.” 

Really,- if his treatment of Oudh had been a fair sample 
of the whole of Hastings' Indian career, it would hardly bo 
too much to say that no whit of Burke’s invective could have 
been excessive or exaggerated. 

“ Owing to the weakness of the Nawab’s govcniment,” 
no troops wore withd^v^vn as had been provided by the treaty 
of 1781, until a visit paid to Lucknow by Hastings in March 
178-1, when the province was relieved of a detachment. 
xVboul the same time he c-iused the restoration of a j'art of the 
confiscated jaghirs, and altogether does not scorn to have in- 
flicted very much injury on Oudh upon this occasion. Indeed, 
the state of the country was sufficiently deplorable to liave 
excited even his compassion, and was in every respect worse 
than it had been under Shuja’-ud-daul.ah. Hastings himself. 
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in a minute 'irottea at Calcutta in May 1784, frevious to his 
visiting Lucknow, admits that the province “had fallen into 
a state of great disorder and confusion, its resources being in 
an eitraordinary degree diminished’' , and expresses a hope 
that he “ may possibly be able to establish some plan by 
which the province of Oudh may be m time restored to its 
former state of affluence, good order, and prosperity ’’ How 
utterly demoralised its actual condition was may bo gathered 
from the following account by Bnstow, written in December 
1782 1— 

“ Despotism is the principle npon which every measure is 
founded, and the people in the interior parts of the country 
are ruled at the discretion of the Xmil or FaujdAr for the 
time being •, they exercise, within the limits of their jans- 
dictiOQ, the powers of Me and death, and decisions in civil 
and other cases, in the same extent as the Sovereign at the 
capital The forms prescribed by the ancient inslitutioni of 
the Mughal Empire are unattended to, and the will of the 
provincial magistrate is the sole law of the people ; the total 
relaxation of tho Wazir’s authority, his inattention and die* 
like to business, leave the Xmils in possession of this dange* 
Tous power • I can hardly quote an instance, since 

the 'VVazfr’s accession to the nuunad, of an Xmil having been 
punished for oppression, tbongh (he complaints of the people 
and the state of the country are notorious proofs of the 
violences daily committed ; it is even become unsafe for 
travellers to pass except in largo bodies j murders, thefts, 
and other enormities shocking to humanity are committed in 
ojten day.” 

He adds th.st Xmils wore selected solely by favour, or 
capacity to pay a large sum in advance, and " entered upon 
their trust ruined in reputatioD ” and pocket. They bullied 
the we.aker zamindArs, and were cowed in their turn by tho 
more powerful, whose forts coveted tho country j Almis All 
HliAn, tho famous eunuch, who tor many yean fanned the 
south-east portion of Oudh, having — though this cstimato 
must hare been greatly exaggerated — “not less than seven 
hundred in his districts ** It was customary for an Xmil to 
keep some near rclatiTo «f each camindir as a hostage; “a 
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greatitmil -ndll sometimes lave three or four hundred of these 
hostages, -whom he is obliged to confine in places of security.” 

Captain Edwards, who was examined as a witness at 
Hastings’ trial, deposed tliat “ in the general aspect that the 
country bore, and the cultivation of the country, it was 
infinitely better cultivated in 1774 than in 1783 . . . 
In Shuja’-ud-daulah’s time the country was in a very 
flourishing state in merchandise, cultivation, and every 
article of commerce, and the people then seemed to be very 
happy under his government, which lately was not the case, 
because the country in reality, in the year 1774, appeared in 
a flourishing state, and in the year 1783 it appeared com- 
paratively forlorn and desolate.” 

The main cause of the unhappy change, described mth 
such curious infelicity of phrase, is not far to seek. An 
Asiatic, or, indeed, any ruler, when the slave of a powerful 
external Government, whoso only object is to got money 
from him, and- which, so long as that object is attained, 
guarantees him against the results of his own oppression and 
misrule, is tolerably certain to lose interest in his alTairs, to 
“ let thmgs slide,” and to seek refuge in sensual pleasure. 
This u*as the course of every Nawab or King of Oudh from 
Asaf-ud-daulah onwards, with the two exceptions of S’adat 
AH, and his son hluhammad Ali Shiih, of whom the first was 
a m.an of extraordinary natural force of character, and the 
second was favoured by the good early training he had re- 
ceived from his father, the quiet and decorous life he had led 
for many years previous to bis accession to the throne, and 
an exceptionally good Resident, Colonel Low. The result 
must almost inevitably be a total collapse of administration, 
and particularly of land revenue administration ; a tendency 
to shirk the trouble of supervising a largo number of small 
landholders, and to h.and them .all over in a mass to the first 
largo revenue flirmer or powerful ofiici.al who will pay, or 
undertake to pay, heavily for the privilege of plundering 
them at discretion. This was what was done by Asaf-ud- 
daulah, and the growth of “mushroom” T.aluqdiirs beg.in 
during his reign, owing chiefly to the tremendous drain nj>on 
the resources of Oudh established by the Calcutta Council 
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under Hastings, and continoed with hut little actual, though 
with some nominal, dimlnutiOD under his immediate suc- 
cessors 

The first of these was Ijord Cornwallis, and to him, in 
1786, the Naw&b addressed an entreaty that his burthens 
might be bghtened by the withdrawal of the troops from 
Fattihgarh and Cawnpore This re<}ue3t was refused, on the 
ground that it could not safely be complied with. Negotia- 
tions between Lord Cornwallis and Haidar Beg Kh^n went 
on for some months, and on the 15th of April 1787 the 
GoTemor-Genera! wrote a letter to the Nawib, pointing out 
the superiority of the British troops to his own, and remind- 
ing him that their pay was expended in Oudh, which had 
enjoyed peace — such aa it was — while the rest of India was 
disturbed. He promised, however, that future demands 
should not exceed, the expenses actually meurred hy the 
Company in their relations with tbivprovince, which amounted 
to “ fifty Ukhs of Faiznbid rupees ” The force was to ho 
increased or decreased hereafter os circumstances required, 
and the Besident was no longer to interfere m the internal 
affairs of Oudh “For several years past," wrote Iiord 
Cornwallis, “the inhabitants of your Excellency’s dominions, 
from motives of self-interest, have appealed to this Govern, 
ment, and this has been a source of injury to the affairs of 
your OoTernment I am determined to put a stop to this 
practice, and to disregard their applications ; but, as tbo 
connection between the two govemmenta is universally 
known, stnet attention to justice on your j-art will add 
credit and renown to bo*b.“ 

The substance of this letter was discussed with Haidar 
Beg IvhAu, and on the 2lBt of July a florid reply was re- 
ceived from the Nawiib, still dwelling on the great weight of 
expense which bis Oavemment had experienced every year 
from these troops, and on tbo negotiations which I>ad 
passed with “former gentlemen” on tbit subjects but 
agreeing to the continuan'V of the troops ” with a view to 
preserve Ins Lordship's goodwill and satisfaction,’* and t<> 
the annual payment of fifty Ukhs. A jortion of the 
balance due to the Company was remitted. 
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On tLe 25th of July 1788 a commercial treaty was signed, 
proYiding that neither party should elaim auy exemption for 
the goods of their respective subjects from duties which were 
to ho levied at rates of two and a half to five per cent, on 
permits granted by the respective Governments. The exac- 
tion of transit duties by zammdars was forbidden, under 
penalties. The oifioe of Governor-General’s Agent was 
abolished, an ' economy of one hundred thousand pounds a 
year, which seems a somewhat high price for the province to 
have paid for the services rendered to her by Major Palmer 
and his establishment ; the claims of private creditors of 
the NawAb were refused recognition ; and sundry monopo- 
lies which had been acquired by European adventurers 
under colour of the Company’s authority were abolished. 
Altogether, Lord Cornwallis did a good deal in the way of 
pruning the most flagrant of the evil growths by which 
Oudh was being suffocated, and it is possible to study the 
history of our relations with the province during his term of 
office, without feeling any very overpowering sense of shame ; 
which, considering the events of the previous decade, is, 
comparatively at least, saying a good deal. 

But as far as As.af-ud-daulah was concerned, the mischief 
was done. Wliether he might, under happier auspices, 
have turned out a respectable ruler, is of course an open 
question. His liberality and munificence are still proverbial 
in Lucknow, ns is testified by the following slightly pro- 
fane couplet, which the Banyas are wont to repeat on 
opening their shops in the morning : — 

Jis ko nn do Mnnln, 

Ti's ko do Asaf*nd«danlah ; 

which may be rendered. 

Who from Hcavpii nonRht rocciroth, 

To him Asnf-nil-ilnulah giveth. 

He spent money lavishly on public buildings, the principal 
of which were among the chief ornaments of Lucknow, such 
as the Daulat lOnina, the Eumi D.arwaza, Has.an BAgli, the 
Bibiapur Kothi, the Chiuhat Kothi, the Bara ImAmbAra, the 

7 
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Aiali Bdgh, the ChAr BIgh, and the Residency. The Mar- 
tiniJre College, also, was bruit during his reign by General 
Chude Martin, a French (dBcerui his semce. But, wbaterer 
his potential good qualities, Aeaf*ud>danlah had, by the time 
of Lord Cornwallis' GoTemor^Oeneralship, become utterly 
debauched and demoralised, and totally heedless of his 
affairs, which, being left to IbemselTes, naturally grew worse 
and worse The revenue farmers, as they grew powerful by 
draining the country of its wealtb, shook off their allegiance 
to the Nawab and defied his authority. Asaf-ud-daulah’s 
own excuse for his reckless abandonment of business was 
that he had been rendered desperate by the insatiable de- 
mands of the Calcutta Council, who, however divided on 
other points, could always unite m any scheme for the 
plunder of Oudh, and only differed occasionally ns to the 
choice of agents — a Middleton oraBnstow — for its eiecu- 
tlOD. 

llaidar Beg RhAn died m 1795, and with him expired such 
little vitality as still lingered in the administration of the 
province The finances wens in a desperate condition when 
Sir John Shore, who succeeded Lord Cornwalhs as Governor- 
General, visited Lucknow m 1797, nnd — by way of relieving 
them — established a fresh dram of five likhs and a half, 
yearly, for the support of two a<ldit)onal regiments In 
loturu for this concession, he bestowed “a sight of good 
advice ” on Asaf-ud-daulab, which the Utter was incapable of 
appreciating It was not even stated that these extra troops 
were to be kept in Oudh at oil, and the demand was made 
“ in eouiplianco w itb the Company’s orders," owing to '* the 
late very great increase m their military cstabbshnicnt.' 
Poor Oudh' 

The only other result of Sir John Shore’s visit was the 
appomtnient, as minister, of l\tf.izzul HoBen, who had Ix-eu 
the Nawib’s represcntatiTo at Calcutta. Ho appears to have 
been an intelligent aDdrcs{w>ciabIeinanibut the NawAb would 
have pn'ferrv<l AlmAs AIi Khan, and for once it it prololU 
that the Nawilb was right. Bli^man writes of him thus 

“ MiyAn AlmAa w.as the gnatest and best man of any note 
that Oudh has produced. Ho held for about forty years 
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districts yielding to the Oudh Government an annual revenue 
of about eighty lakhs of rupees (^6800,000). During all 
this time he kept the people secure in life and property, and 
as happy as people in such a state of society can he ; and the 
whole country under his charge was, during his lifetime, a 
garden.” He died a poor man, “for his immense income 
ho had esi)ended in useful works, liberal hospitality, and 
charity. He systematically kept in check the Taluqd.-irs or 
groat landholders ; fostered the smaller ; and encouraged and 
protected the best classes of cultivators, such as Lodhs, 
Kurmis, and Kiichhis, whom he called and eonsidered his 
children. His reign over the large extent of eountry under 
his jurisdiction is considered to have been its golden age.” 

Such was the man who was set aside in favour of the 
worthy, hut comparatively insignificant Tafazzul Hosen. Sir 
John Shore had given his consent to the ajipointmont of 
Almiis AJi, hut revoked it on discovering an old order by 
Lord Cornwallis against his being cmploj'cd. Had this order 
not been passed, or not been discovered when it was, the 
subsequent course of Oudh history might have been mate- 
rially different. For Asaf-ud-daulah died very shortly after 
Sir John Shore left Lucknow, .and it was mainly ou*ing to 
the representations of Tafazzul Hosen that his putative son 
and successor, Wazfr Ali, was set aside after a few weeks in 
favour of S'adat Ali, second son of Shuj.a’-ud-daulali, and 
brother of the late Nawiib. 

The nows of Asaf-ud-daulah’s death reached Sir John 
Shore at Calcutta, and he ratified the succession of 'Wazi'r 
Ali, reputed son of the late Nawab. But reports soon came 
in apace of his illegitimacy, profligacy, and hostility to 
Engl 'h interests, and the Governor-General 'again set out 
• for Lu. "'enow to dispose of the matter on the spot. He was 
mot on the way by T.afazznl Hosen, who was full of Wazi'r 
All’s transgressions and enormities, and whoso zeal for his 
deposition was, perhaps, partly due to the fact that he had 
formerly been tutor to S’adat Ali, in whoso sight he hop'-d 
to find more favour than in that of the violent and intract- 
able young Nawab. 

Sir Henry Lawrence felt “ bound to record his opinion that 

7 * 
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WaTfr Ali was imjuatly treated,” and that his " sparions 
Lirth would Bot by UuhatuiDadan law haTO interfered with 
hia succession, and never would have weighed with the English 
authorities, had he not rendoed himself obnoxious to them by 
desiring to degrade Tafazzul Hosen, who was considered as 
‘the representative of English influence.'” Mr. Eastwiek 
follows suit, and writes that Wazfr Alj was deprived of a 
kingdom upon evidence on which “ a court of English law 
would not have decided against him a question of a few 
pounds ” 

To us it seems that the question of SVazir Ah’s legitimacy 
or illegitimacy was one of very aeeondary importance, and 
that Sir John Shore was perfectly justified in taking into 
consideration bis anti-Englisb leanings ns a part of the 
larger question of his general fitness or unfitness to rule 
the province That he should havo bitterly disliked nil 
things Engbsh is not surprising, considenng what be had 
seen of Engbsh mflneace in Oudb, and was certainly cot 
to be imputed to him as & moral failing Still, the fact 
romaiucd that Oudh v<i$ under English influence, and was 
obvTDUsly destined so to continue, and TTazir Ah’s hostility 
to that mfluence was, so far, a disqualification for the task of 
presiding over tho affairs of a province that was subject to it. 
In other respects, moreover, there was no room for doubt 
that he was totally unfit to govero, and, indeed, as his sub- 
sequent conduct showed, hardly fit to live. However Eng- 
lish influence over Oudh bad been acquired, it was an 
existing fact, and Sir John Sbore, being in possession of 
it, was bound to use it for the best interest# of the pro- 
vince. That he did so use it in setting asido IVazir Ali and 
substituting 8'«dat Ali, the subsequent career of the latter 
leaves as little doubt as the terms of the treaty which Sir 
John Shore exacted from him, os a condition prei^cntof bis 
elevation, leave that his motives in making the selection were 
not unmiied. 

Since he had fled from Oudh. as already mentioneil, in 
fi-ar of the consequences of Rhwljsh nasanl’s unsuccessful 
conspiracy, S’Adat All had been Itviug in British territory, 
and was at this time at Ban&ras. It was there that the in- 
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tention. of raising liim to the masnad was announced to him 
by the Resident, Mr. Cherry, and a draft treaty presented to 
him for his acceptance, the substance of which may be sum- 
marised as follows : — 

(1.) The subsidy to the Company was to be raised from 
fifty-six to seventy-six hikhs jpcr annum, payable by monthly 
instalments of Rs. 6,33,333 5. 4., commencing from the date 
of his accession (which took place on the 21st of January 
1798) ; the arrears of the subsidy were to be at once dis- 
charged ; a yearly allowance of a lakh and a half was to bo 
paid to Wazi'r Ali through the Resident ; and twelve lakhs 
were to be paid at once as nazardna, or douceur, to the Com- 
pany, who had “ incurred a considemble expense in their 
exertions in establishing his right.” 

(2.) In the event of the instalments falling into arrears, 
such security was to be given as should bo deemed satisfac- 
tory, and “ since by this treaty the amount of the subsidy is 
considerably increased, and many otlier permanent chtirges 
upon His Excellency are incurred ... it becomes neces- 
sary, on a comparison of his disbursements with the assets 
of his coimtry,” to make reductions in ex])enditurc ; and 
S’lidat Ali agreed to act to that end iu consulUtion with the 
Company. 

(3.) No correspondence with foreign powers was to be 
carried on by the Nawab without the knowledge and concur- 
rence of the English Government ; and he was to entertain 
no Europeans without its sanction. 

(4.) The commercial treaty of the 25th of July 1788, 
which had boon hitherto neglected, was to be didy enforced 
for the future. 

(6.) The reputed children of Asaf-ud-daulah were to be 
maintained by S’adat Ali. 

(6.) The fort of .(Ulahab.ad was to be made over to the 
Company, with the sum of eight liiklis to be spent on its 
fortifications — the Company, be it observed, ji.aying ijh it- 
fees — and three hikhs wore to bo made over to them for 
strengthening the fortifications of Fattihgarh. 

(7.) In return, the Company agreed to maintain not less 
than ten thousiind troops in Oudh. If at at any time the 
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force amounted to more than thirteen thousand, or less than 
eight thousand, an increased subsidy was to be paid, or a 
decrease allowed accordingly. 

The treaty contained no {ironsion for the good government 
of the province, and, except for the look of the thing, the 
omission was not, perhaps, under all the circumstances, of 
much consequence. 

Such as it was, it was accepted by S’Adat All, who was in > 
no position to haggle about terms, and on the 2lBt of January 
1798 he was proclaimed as Nawsb Warfr at Lucknow, 
whither he had been escorted by British troops The treaty 
was formally signed on the Slst of February. 'Warfr All 
had maintained a threatening attitude during the course of 
these negotiations, but no outbreak took place, owing, it is 
only fair to say, m great measuro lo Sir John Shore’s i>erfcck 
coolness and tact, for which be was publicly tlLuiked by the 
Court of Directors One can only wish that the success of 
the cause in which theso fine qu^iies were displayed had 
been sigmalised by the cooclusion of a somewhat less one* 
sided treaty. A great daryir of all the Lucknow Court was 
held at the Biluapur palace, at which Waz/r Al! was informed 
of the order for his dc)>osition, and sent off to Bandras 
under escort. With his subsequent adventures, culminat- 
ing in the assassination of theBauAros Kesident, Mr. Cherry, 
Oudh history has little further concern. 

S’adat Ali mhentod from his father Shuja’.ud.daulah both 
his taste for pleasure and his business capacity, but in him 
the latter was far more marked and developed, and the 
former Jess so His character e«.'ems to have been very 
generally misunderstood, and it was a character worth 
understanding rightly, for tbero was a great deal of it Ho 
was about forty years of ago when raised to the mtutiaJ, 
and bad previously been known as a jovial spirit, fond of 
w me and hunting, but at the same tunc, prudent and econo- 
mical. From that tune forward, however, he was a changed 
man. He deeply felt his rospousiLilitieB, and struggles! gal- 
lantly against the difilcutticsof his position to fulfil his duty 
to tbo province Ills conduct was often misconstrued by 
those who imp«rfecUy comprehended hit situation and (be 
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needs of the country. But the people of Oudb, at least, 
appreciated bim, and be is still remembered, even by tbe largd 
landholders — wboni to keep in check -svas one of tbe chief 
aims of bis policy — as tbe best, wisest, and strongest admi- 
nistrator tliat tbe province has ever known. He underwent, 
in fact, “ conversion,” and solemnly vowed at tbe shrine of 
Hazrat Abbas to abandon bis life of pleasure, and to devote 
himself to tbe task of government ; and this vow be certainly 
kept to tbe end of bis life. 

But bis circumstances, especially at first, were most un- 
favourable. The treaty which be bad signed bound him to 
pay more than three-quarters of a million annually for tbe 
use of ten thousand of the Comjtany’s troops. This lie 
seems to have done without fad, for tbe treaty forced upon 
him in 1801 contains no mention of any aiTcars. But bo 
bad also to contend against tbe earth-hunger of Lord Wel- 
lesley, who reached India shortly after bis accession, stimu- 
lated by apprehensions, which for a period of about ten 
months were probably genuine enough, of an invasion of 
northern India by Zaman Shsib, son of Ahmad Shiib 
Abdali, tbe redoubted victor of Panipat. Lord Wellesley 
began by calling on S’udat Ali to disband a great part of bis 
own troops, of whom Asaf-ud-daulab bad left some eighty 
thousand, and to substitute for them an increased British 
force. This proposal was very distasteful to S’lidat Ali, but 
objections wore useless against tbe master of many legions 
and few scruples, the robust vigour of whose policy ran little 
risk of being weakened by any excess of urbanity in bis 
mode of expressing it. The Nawab at last threw out a bint 
of abdicating, at which Lord Wellesley eagerly caught, 
assuming as a matter of course that his abdication would 
be in favour of the Company. This, however, was by no 
ine.aus S'adat Ali’s intention, and ho ref\iscd to resign unless 
he was to be succeeded by one of his own sons. The 
Governor-General put on record some very strong language 
concerning the “duplicity and insincerity” of the ITawab, 
but the latter would not yield, and Lord Wellesley was not 
prep.ared forcibly to dcjtose him without some better pn-text 
that he had yet been able to obtain. For the charge o 
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dnplicity there was really no foundation, for the Eesident, in 
his letter describing the mteiriew at which the proposal to 
abdicate was made, expressly states that the Naw&b dwelt on 
the fact tbat hia son would succeed him, and the dignity he 
continued m his family. Tet Lord Wellesley's reply to this 
letter was accomyiarued by a draft treaty for the KawAb’s 
acceptance, in which no mention whatever was made of his 
children except as recipients of a pension, and by which the 
entire civil and military administration of Oudh was to vest 
in the Company. It was not surprising that S’Adat All re- 
fused his consent to a proposal which, he declared to the 
Kesident, “ would bring upon him such mdeliblo disgrace 
and odium that he could never voluntarily subscribe to it” 
It IS impossible to read the correspondence which ensued 
between Lord Wellesley and the KawAb without feeling that 
the latter had very much the best of the argument, as a 
mere question of fairness and reason. The Govemor.Oenera! 
appeared to have convuced hmuelf that S’Adat All was m> 
capable of doing any good thing whatsoever; and if tbat con- 
viction had been correvt, be would surely have been justified 
in rebenog Oudh of him, always providing that he was pre- 
pared to substitute a better govemmeDt than that which he 
removed. But where Lord Wellesley seems to have been 
wrong, was in hts axiom of S’Adat Alt's worthlessness. IIo 
had before him, perhaps the ablest and most enlightened 
native ruler then living, and failed to recognise him. 

Vanquished in argument, Lord Wellesley threw his sword 
into the scale A Bntish forco marched into Oudh, without 
the consent of the HawAb, whose local ofGccrs were ordered 
by the Kesident to receive it, and supply provisions for its 
use. This order they obeyed. The KawAL'i troops were 
vastly reduced, on invidious task which was well carried out 
by Colonel Scott, and twelve battabons of the Comjnny's 
i^antry and four regiments of cavalry substituted, at an 
additional cost to the Oudh exchequer of fifty-four lAkbs 
annually. The total amount of the subsidy was thus in- 
creased to d;i,300,CIO0, while to baLincc this greatly aug- 
mented demand there was s aavingof only efiected 

by the reduction of a great port of the Oudh troo{>s. The 
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Nawab, not very unnaturally, ■wrote to tbe Eesident, d'welling 
on tbe difficulty of meeting tbis enhanced charge, and ask- 
ing rrhere tbe money "was to come from. Lord Wellesley 
promptly declared that tbis was a confession of inability to 
satisfy tbe Company’s demands, that tbe subsidy was no 
longer safe, and that it must be secured by tbe cession of 
“ such a portion of tbe Wazi'r’s territories as shall be fully 
adequate, in their present impoverished condition, to defray 
those indispensable charges,” or, in other words, of rather 
more than half of the whole of liis dominions. It was in 
vain that S’adat Ali explained that be had merely wished to 
ask for the advice of the Eesident, which he had been 
enjoined to take, and had frankly put his perplexities before 
him ; and pointed out the regularity with which the subsidy 
had hitherto been paid. Lord Wellesley deputed his brother 
Henry Wellesley to Lucknow, and under threat of coinj)lcte de- 
position, the treaty of the 10th of November 1801 was extorted, 
by which Eohilkhand, Earukhabiid, Mainpuri, Etiiwah, Cawn- 
pore, Fattihgarh, Allahabad, Azimgarh, Basti, and Gorakh- 
pur, were ceded to the Company in perpetuity, TJie revenue 
then yielded by these districts amounted to Es. 1 ,35,00,000, 
which, including stamps and excise, had risen in 184C-'17 to 
more than Es. 2,11,00,000. It is now considerably over 
Es. 3,00,00,000. The principle on which tlie districts to ))0 
ceded were chosen was to isolate the remaining dominions of 
the Nawiib by surrounding them on three sides with a ring 
of British territory, while to tbe north, as Ijcforc, tliey v/ero 
shut in by the mountains of Naipal. llcnwiforvmrd, with 
one or two trilling exchanges, the dimensions of tlie province 
continued as at present. The other provisions of the treaty 
were that the subsidy should cease for ever, and that no 
future charges should he made for the jirotection of Oiidli, 
The Nawiib was to retain only four battalions of infantrv, 
one regiment of Naji'lxs, two thousand cavalry, and three 
hundred artillerymen. Possession of the reserved domi- 
nions was guanintced to him and to " Jiis lieirs and miecessoni,” 
as also full exercise of authority within the same; and the 
Nawiih engaged to introduce a good syshnn of udministni,- 
tion’ in concert with the Company’s officers. The ceded 
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districts were to be made over at the commencement of the 
year 1209 PasH5=22nd of September 1801, thongh the treaty 
was not actually signed tiU the 10th of NoTcmber, and 
the subsidy was to be continaed nntd actual possession was 
obtained. The navigation of the Ganges and other boundary 
rivers was declared free. 

And here, perhaps, it may not be inappropriate to joint 


contained five mam divisions, viz. i — 

(1 ) nttara Koaala, or the trana.Ghsghm districts, now 
known as Bahraieh, Oonda, BasU, and Gorakhpur. 

(2 ) SiUilna, or Slliina, consisting of the lower range of 
hiUs to the north of Uttara Kosnla, as above defined, now 
belonging to Kaipil, with the Tarai at its base. 

(3.) Fachhunr&th, which may be rougbly described M the 
country between the Ghigbnt and the GuoiU, bounded on 
the east by a line drawn from Ajodhya on the former river 
to Sultiinpur on the Utter, and on the west by a line drawn 
through Xlmkhitr m the Sftapur district so as to connect the 
same two rivers considerably nearer their sourcca. This 
dinsioa must hare locladed about a third of tho present 
district of Foiziibad, a small portion of tho north of Sultkn* 
pur, greater part of B.inibanLi, and sections of tho Lucknow 
and SitapUT districts. 

(4 ) Furabruth, or the country between tho QhAgbra and 
the Gumfi cast of the line from Ajodbya to SnlUnpur, IC' 
eluding two>thirdf of the modem Fau4bid district, the 
north-eastern comer of SultAnpur, and parts of Xtimgarh 
and Jaunpur. How far it citended eastwards, it is difhcuU, 
if not imjiossible, to detenmno with any precision. 

(5 ) Arbar, or tho country about iSatibgarb, cilenJing 
southwards from the Oumti to the 8ai river. Arlar, U may 
I’Q noticed, IS still the local name of tho large jargnna and 
tabsH of Pratabgnrh. 

From tho pri’-hiatonc ponod to the time of Aklar, the 
limits of tho ]>roTince and its intoraat dirisioos seem to faro 
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Ijeen constantly clianging, and the name of Oudh, or Av?adh, 
seems to have been applicable only to one of these divisions 
or SarMrs, nearly corresponding to the old Pachhimrath. 
The title of Siibahdar of Oudh is mentioned as early as 
1280 A.D., but it can only have denoted the governor of the 
tract of country above defined. The Oudh of Ahbar was 
one gf the twelve (or fifteen) subahs into which he divided 
the Mughal Empire as it then stood, in the year 1590 a.d. 
As constituted at the eud of the sixteenth century, the Subah 
contained five Sarkiirs, viz. Awadh, Lucknow, Bahraich, 
IQiairabiid, and Gorakhpur, and these, again, were subdivided 
into numerous maMls and dasttirs. It seems to have been 
of nearly the same extent as the present province, and to 
have differed only in including Gorakhpur, Basti, and A'zim- 
gai'h, and in excluding Tauda, Aldemau, and Miinikpur, or 
the territory to the east aud south of Jf'aizabiid, Sultiinpur, 
and Pratubgarh. 

The wars and transactions in which Shfija’-ud-daulah was 
engaged, both with and against the East India Company, led 
to the addition of Karra, Allahabad, Fattihgarh, Cawnpore, 
Etawah, Mainpuri, Farukhiibiid, and Eohilkhand, to the 
Oudh dominions, and thus they remained until the treaty of 
1801 with S'udat Ali, by which the jjrovinco was reduced 
to its present dimensions. Since then, only a few slight 
alterations' of frontier have taken i^lace. Khairigarh, 
Kanchaupur, and what is now the Naipal Tarai, were ceded 
in 1810, in liquidation of Ghazi'-ud-dm Haidiir’s loan of a 
million sterling towards the expenses of the Eaipal war; 
and at the same time the pargana of Nawiibganj was added 
to the Gonda district, in exchange for that of Hiindia, or 
Knwai, which was transferred from Pratabgarh to Allahabad. 
The Tarai to the north of Bahraich, including a large quan- 
tity of valuable forest and grazing ground, was made over to 
the Naipiil Darbiir in 1800, in recognition of their services 
during the iintiuy, aud in 1874 some further cessions, on a 
)nuch smaller scale, but without any apparent reason, were 
made in favour of the same Government. Except then for 
about thirty years during which it included Shuja’-ud- 
daulah’s acquisitions, the limits of tlio jjrovince have not 
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differed very materially from the time of Albar to the 
preBent day. 

By the treaty of 1801, S'idat Ali found himself left, after 
three years of trouble and humiliation, with half the domi- 
nions he had inherited, hat with no subsidy to pay, on 
efficient rmbtary force, and comparatively little veiatious 
interference to contend agamst For the remaining twelve 
years of his life, he devoted himself to the task of admini- 
stration. Hia chief difficulties were duo to the turbulence of 
the large landholders, whether Rajput chiefs or successful 
revenue farmers, of which latter class a plentiful crop had, 
as before mentioned, sprung up in the time of Asaf-ud- 
daulah He was perfectly aware, as Almas All had been 
before him, that the province could only be governed as 
an organic whole by keeping a strong band on the large 
Taluqdfrs, and be was tuUy determined to crush all law. 
less recusants. For this purpose it was necessary to use 
freely the troops at his disposal. This process was highly 
distasteful to the Enghsh officers in command, who called 
it coUectiog taxes at the point of the bayonet,” a phrase 
which sounds dreidful enough, but really only deterilci what 
was, under tho circumstances, an inevitable operation. 
Sympathising, like most Englishmen of their class, with a 
turbulent lauded onstocnicy as ugamst a central government, 
they threw as many ohstaclos as possible in the way of carrying 
out the work of supjiression , and S'»dat Ah complamid 
bitb-rly that after having given away half his kingdom for 
the use of the Company's tn>o|>s, he was subjected to 
humiliating remonstrames from commanding officers when- 
ever he asked for their assistance in puttmg down refractory 
and recusant landholders However, to spit« of all obstacles, 
the work was thoroughly done foi the time, and the autho- 
rity of the Government maintained. 

S'ndat All resumed many of tho rect-frr« grants which 
had been cajinciously lavished by iVitaf-ud-dauLih, and a 
good deal of taluqdllri n<tidur. *• He Upheld," writes Colonel 
McAndrew, ‘‘ the Government right to the whole assess- 
ment, which was PiouxaAitMr (le. iDjoied village by village, 
and not in the lump), making an ailowanev for each mautaS 
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called dehi ndnk&r. Besides the ndnJcdr, 77111011 ivas origin- 
ally allowed to the mdlguzar (revenue payer) only, the pro- 
prietors enjoyed their sir land,” up to 10 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, at favourable rates. He abandoned the 
vicious ijdrah system of getting in the revenue through 
irresponsible contractors, and adopted the amdni or trust 
mode of management, i.e. instead of letting out a district 
in farm for a fixed sum to the highest bidder, leaving the 
latter to make what he could out of it, he required his col- 
lectors to account for their collections, without binding them 
to pay any fixed amount. That the latter system, if genuinely 
carried out, is far the best for the people, needs little demon- 
stration. But to prevent embezzlement, strict supeiwision 
of the collectors was necessary. And that supervision 
S’iidat Ali bestowed. Constant reports of the proceedings 
of every cluildaddr (collector of a chaJela or circle) were sub- - 
mitted by the news-writers appointed for the purpose, and he 
himself constantly tested the correctness of these reports by 
personal local inspection. “The result of his administration,” 
again to quote Colonel McAndrew, “was that the people 
became contented and prosperous, much waste land was 
broken up, and a very general conversion of rents in kind 
into rents in money took place in the more populous parts • 
of the province. ... At his death S’lidat Ali left behind him 
the name of the friend of the ryot, and a full treasury.” 

He has been accused of undue parsimony, a charge which 
any successor of the lavish Asaf-ud-daulah could hardly 
escape. S’iidat Ali was certainly not a man to throw away 
money, or even to spend it without getting the money’s worth, 
But on fitting occasions he could be liberal enough, as witness 
the long list of public buildings which he erected, and espe- 
cially the Dihiriim, Dilkhiisha, Miisa Biigh, Haiyiit Baksh 
and Niir Raksh Kothis, the Khus Biizsir, and the Dargiih of 
Hazrat Abbiis Ali. 

Colonel Sleeman, who travelled tlirough Oudh when it was 
still comparatively a ferre m'crjfe, and who probably knew 
more of the province as it was under native rule than any 
other Englishmau, writes of S’lidat Ali that he was “a man 
of great general ability, htid mixed much in the society of 
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British officers ia yarious parts of British India, had been 
well trained in habits of hnsinesa, understood thoroughly tho 
character, institutions, and lequireinents of his people, and 
above all, was a sound judge of the relative merits and 
capacities of the men from whom he had to select his officers, 
and a vigilant supervisor of their actions. . . , Men who 
served him ably and honestly always felt confident in his 
protection and support. He had a thorough knowledge of 
the rights and duties of his subjects and officers, and a 
strong will to secure the one and enforce tho other. To do 
this, he knew that he must with a strong hand keep down 
the large landed aristocracy, who were then, as they ore now 
(1850), very prone to grasp at the possessions of their weaker 
neighbours, either by force, or in collusion witb local autho- 
rities In attempting this with tho aid of British troops, 
some acta of oppression were, no doubt, committed ; and as 
tbo aympatbies of the British officers were inoro with the 
landed aristocracy, while his wero more with tho humbler 
classes of landholders and cultivators, who rejuired to ho 
protected from them, frefjnent misunderstandings arose-* 
acts of just seventy were made to appear to bo nets of 
wanton oppression, and such as were really opprcssiro wero 
exaggerated into unbcord-of atrocities" lie would not 
tolerate pccnkition, and did not hesitate to m.iko a detected 
peculator disgorge, hut "he oever confiscated the estates of 
any good and faithful servants who left lawful heirs 
to their property ” An honest and able officer might 
count confidently on being muntained in his position, atid 
had DO need to make haste to be rich, e g. Hakim Mehndi 
at Muhamdi, and BAIki DXs and Lis son Ilai Amr Singh 
at Bxhraich, were continued in office for many years consecu- 
tively, and made their respective districts like ganlens. 

Such was the NawAb S’Adat All, whom I/ird Well' shy 
hod wished to set aside as incapable. 

lie died in 1814, leaving a treasure which is variomly 
stated at three, and at fonrtten, millions sterling. The 
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million and a half sterling, and it is not impossible that he 
may have put hy half that sum annually. The rent (revenue) 
of good land in his time according to Dr. Butter’s Report 
on the southern districts of Oudh, written in 1837, was 
from one to one and a half rupees per (standard) higha. 
“Now,” ho adds, “the assessment is two, three, or four 
rupees per higha, and can seldom he fully levied without ruin 
both to ryot and zamindnr.” Though the revenue demand 
was so much lower under S’adat All’s regime than under that 
of his successors, it is prohahle that he actually received 
considerably more than they did, the costs of collection and 
the amount intercepted hy oMcials being much smaller than 
they became later. 

Shams-ud-daulah, eldest son of S’iidat Ali, had died 
before him, and his children were therefore excluded from 
inheritance under the rule of Muhammadan law known as 
Mahjvib-ul-irs, in favour of the second son, Ghazf-ud-dfu 
Haidar. The latter had never been on good terms with his 
father, and had been left much in the hands of servants. 
One of these, A’gha Mir, otherwise known as Muhtamad-ud- 
daulah, who had been his Mdnedmdn, was made minister, in 
supersession of Hakim Mehudi, who had been S’lidat All’s 
right-hand man for several years before the latter’s death. 
The cause of. his fall was that he strongly objected to the 
interference of Colonel Baillie, the then Resident, and in- 
duced the Nawiib to remonstrate against it to the Governor- 
General. Ghix7,(-ud-din, however, became frightened at the 
notion of an open rupture wth the Resident, and backed 
out of his remonstrance, pleading that lie had been mis- 
led and misinformed by his minister, who was deprived 
of all his offices and much of his property, and was for a 
time imprisoned. On his release he went into British terri- 
tory, and in 1824 was living in .magnificent style at Rattih- 
garb. This, however, was not his final departure from the 
stage of Oudh politics, and he will he heard of again in 
the f.dlowing reign. Agha Mir plundered his master in 
almost every possible way, and is said to have appropriated 
half a million sterling which was entrusted to him for 
ex}'onditiire on public works. 
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It -was not long before the Calcntta GoTemment, then 
presided over by Lord Moira— who afterwards became Lord 
Hastings — began to tap the treasure which had been left by 
S’Adat Ali In 1814 a nullion was borrowed for the NaipAl 
war, at sii per cent , the Tteaident being instructed to “ maVe 
:t appear as a voluntary offeron the part of the KawAb " A 
second million was borrowed in the following year, but this 
debt was liquidated in 1816 by the cession of Khairigarh 
and the strip of Tarai country under the XaipAl hills, «• 
tendmg from the SionAla on the west, to the border of 
Gorahhpur on the east Mr Eastwick represents this cession 
as a very doubtful benefit, and says that the Tarai became a 
stronghold for all the rebels and banditti of eastern OiiJh. 
But it must, in fact, hare very considerably strengthened 
the Oudb Gorerement, and led to the suppression of the 
Baojiras and other hill tribes who had long been a thorn in 
the north side of the province. In addition to his money 
loan, It should be added, GbAzf-ud.din had fumUhnl a 
fully equipped regiment of cavalry at his own oipeose, 
and supplied a large number of elephants which did very 
good serriee, and many of which be never saw ogam. There 
loans were not negotiated without a good deal of discredit- 
able intrigue, in which the Besidcncy Munshi seems to have 
duped both the Besidcnt and the NawAb, and all further 
interference in the affairs of the latter was peremptorily for- 
bidden by the GoTernor-Qciierol The prohibition, however, 
bad been uttered before, and was destined to be uttered 

In 1819 it struck Lord Hastings that OhAzf-ud-dfn, if 
created a king, would be a useful counterpoise to the Em- 
peror of Delhi He peeordingly inducc^l him to coin money 
in his own name, and to assume the title of ShAh. This was 
perhaps the most stcnlo stroke of the stcrilo scicneoof diplo- 
mai^ that was over conceiTe*! or ezcnited. The title never 
took much root out of Lucknow, and though GhAzf-ud-dfn 
and his four succcssori were all titular kings, their rule w 
far more commonly spoken of by the country folk as the 
NawAbf ” than as the “ ShAhf.” 

We get on interealing glimpse of Oudb as it was In l^-l 
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from Bisliop Heber’s journal. He entered tLe province from 
Gawnpore in October of that year, and went straight to 
Lucknow. He found the peasantry universally armed, and 
at Hewalganj a body of them were besieging some of the 
King’s troops who were escorting Es. 30,000 of treasure to 
Lucknow. Warlike though they were, however, he found a 
crowd which was collected round a dying elephant of' the 
King’s, “ civil and communicative,” and saw, to his surprise, 
that the whole country between Gawnpore and Lucknow, with 
the exception of occasional barren wastes, was under cultiva- 
tion. He had heard much before entering Oudh of the 
hatred of the English name which prevailed in Lucknow, but 
of this he himself, though he went about the city almost 
wholly unattended, could see nothing. He was politely 
entertained by the King, who asked him to breakfast, and 
whom he describes as a tall, long-backed man, who “ had 
evidently been very handsome,” and whoso features were 
still good and his countenance pleasing. His manners were 
gentlemanly and elegant. He was well versed in Oriental 
philosophy and philology, had a taste for mechanics, and had, 
when younger, been fond of hunting. He was popular with 
the few who bad access to Mm, and was never accused of 
any personal violence or oppression, but was averse to public 
business, and quite in the hands of his minister, the ex- 
A'gba Mi'r. The latter is described as “ a dark, 
barsh-looking, hawk-nosed man, with an expression of mouth 
which seems to imply habitual self-command struggling 
with a naturally rough tcmjjer .... and exceedingly un- 
popular.” 

The Bishop, on leaving Lucknow,, marched to Shahjahan- 
pur through what is now the Hardui district. On the whole, 
ho thought the anarchy and distress of Oudh over-rated. 
Ho saw no mud forts or stockades, and the people whom he 
mot n-ith north of Lucknow were not so universally armed as 
those to the south. Between Lucknow and S.indi ho fmmd 
the country “ ns populous and well- cultivated as most of the 
Gompany’s territories,” Things, he was told, had improved 
somewhat since the aid of our troops was withheld from the 
King’s officers.- This, of course, was just the kind[;of thing 
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He was likely to Hear in Lncknov. He, Howerer, “ could not 
Help oHserring tHat there really is a greater appearance of 
ease, secunty, and neatness among the toiddling and loner 
classes of the Company’s snHyects than among those of tho 
King of OudH " 

Ab a fact, there was proHably & good deal more wealtH'in 
OudH at that time than m our own surrounding districts, 
taxation being lighter, and being expended inside the pro- 
Tinte But the reputation of possessmg it was too dangerous 
to admit of much exhibition of its outward and visible 
signs, such as handsome clothes or elaborate houses. 

The onnini system of revenue collection, which S'Adat AH 
had worked so successfully, soon tell into disuse under his 
son. It required close eupcTTision, which QliArt-ud-dfn 
Haidar had neither the will nor the power to bestow. Tlie 
yurah, or farming system, soon reriTcd, with all its attendant 
abuses Tlie ToluqdArs again began to assert theniselreii 
and to make bead against the local odoals, who, being 
unable to exact the full rerenue demand from tlic large land* 
holders, tried to make up the deficiency by piling it on the 
small zamlnd Irs and eoparcooers. These latter soon fell into 
arrears under the increased pri.'ssurc put upon them, and 
were then in many cases handed over to the nearest Taluq- 
dAr who would undertake to pay tho sum demanded, but 
wlio had generally no intention of paying it for more than a 
ji'ar or two, and was willing (o submit to a temj'Oriiry loss 
ou the chance of ultimately ernding or ohtAming areiluc* 
tion of the demand. Tho zamlndArs in such rases generally 
retained tbcir tir, and sometimes Ihcir deAt tuliiLir as will ; 
but there was a rosstaut struggle, conducted in a spirit of 
watchful jealousy, going on bi'twecn them and the TaluqdAf, 
and their best chance of keeping their heads al-ore water Uy 
in being always ready to resist his encroachments If, again, 
an ojicn rupture took place between a TaluqdAr and a NArini 
or a ChaklidAr, and the latter, sntU the aid of tho King's 
troops drove out the former, the ejected jorty consMered 
himself in a slate of war with the Qoverament, took ti> the 
jungles, and thought nothing of laying waste his own estate 
and harrying any tenants who presumed to cullirate it, until 
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by this exhaustivo process be cortipelled tbe Nilziin to restore 
him to possession. The state of things, in short, set in 
which lasted, with perhaps one short interval, for the forty- 
two years between the death of S’iidat Ali in 1814 and 
the deposition of Wiijid AJi in 1856, and which was in 
full vigour and development when we annexed the province 
in the latter year. The short interval above alluded to was 
during the reign of Muhammad AJi Shah, 183?-1842. 

The cause of all this miserable imbroglio was the utter 
absence of anything worthy the name of revenue administra- 
tion, and of any sufficient control over the turbulent land- 
holding classes, and more especially over the large Taluqdars. 
The coparcenary bodies were lawless enough, but they seldom 
openly resisted the Government officers, except when rallied 
for the purpose by a Taluqdar in support of his own interest. 
This cause, indeed, was in full working for some eighty 
years, from the time of Asaf-ud-danlah onwards, with tho 
exception already mentioned, during the reign of Muham- 
mad Ali Shiih, and, much more markedly, during the twelve 
years from 1802 to 1814, when the indefatigable industry, 
clear perception, and great business powers of S’lidat AJi 
turned the tide for a time. It is not strange that both 
before and after that period the revenue had a constant 
tendency to fall off. It was only the large treasure left 
by S'adat AJi which enabled his successors to carry on so 
long as they did. Tlie difficulties which had been made 
about granting tho aid of the Company’s troops during 
his reign, to suppress local disorders and to enforce pay- 
ment of revenue, much increased, and were, indeed, far 
more reasonable, in the time of Ghazf-ud-dm Haidar. 
The Resident insisted, and tho Jung and Minister ad- 
mitted, that he had a right to be satisfied of tho justice 
of tho claim which he was asked to enforce by military aid. 
But tho Eesidont was not in a position to he.ar both sides 
fairly, he being at Lucknow, and the defaulter, perhaps, in a 
jungle fort ; and commanding officers had neither opportunity 
nor, in most cases, the requisite kmowledge to enable them 
to arrive at any sound oiiinion. As the morale, too, of tho 
Oudh Government deteriorated, it found such scrutiny into 
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the Taerits of its reTenae demands prow more and more 
distasteful, and the Afiiuster, itgba STfr, began to increase 
the King’s troops to enable himself to dispense with the 
aid of the Company’s. Towards the end of this reign, 
the treaty of 1801 to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
Oudh force amounted to over sixty thousand men, of 
whom twenty thousand were regulars, and the rest 
undisciplined Najibg, who “found themselm” in their 
equipments. To do the British OoTCmment justice, it should 
be said that at this time th^ were really willing and anxious 
to support the King’sauthonty so far as they justifiably emild. 
In November 1821 Lord Amherst wrote to the Resident that 
our troops were to be “ actively and energetically employed in 
the Ondh terntory in cases of real internal commotion and 
disturbance " In July 1825 the Resident, Hr Ricketts, was 
censured for not sufficiently carrying out these orden, and 
informed that the Oovemor>Gencral was “ siuecrcly diijoscd 
to maintain the rights of the Eiog of Oudh to the fullest 
extent," as guaranteed by the treaty of 1601 It was added, 
however, that the British Government was “ rlcarly entitled, 
08 well as morally obliged, to satisfy ilscU, by whatever 
means it may deem neccssaiy. that the aid of its troops is 
required in support of right and justice, and not toefficlu.Mo 
injustice and oppression " This rider practically canccihd 
the preceding declaration in something IiLs four cases out of 
five m which the aid in question was IiLely to be demanded. 
For, however imaoLievous might be the turbuirnee of Taluq- 
dnrs, the Oudh Qovernmont was pretty sure to Lave contrive*! 
by its mismanagement to put itself ns much in the wrong as 
its rebellious subjects. 

Gliilxf.ud.dtn Haidar died on the 20th of October 1827. 
He hod lent to the Company three millions and a half out of 
bis father’s treasure It was dunng Ins rt'ign that the 
system was U-gun of making the interest on iLeso loan* pay* 
able in perpetuity to the King’s nominc<‘s, who were 
guaranteed tho protection of the Bnlivh Ootemmcnl. It 
led to great abuse*, and treated a class of j'-ensioneT* who 
were constantly arrajmg Iheiatelves Against the King’s aatho* 
nly under cover of that of the Resident. The character of 
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tlic Eng may Ro sufficiently gathered from this brief account 
of his reign. Ho was not an ill-disposed man, and, at the 
time of his accession, was inclined to spend his father’s 
accumulations freely on public works. But his want of 
business habits prevented the money from being properly 
applied, and he does not seem to have been judiciously 
treated by the then Eesident, Colonel Baillie. He soon sank 
into a life of voluptuous indulgence, and never emerged from 
it. He had, indeed, little motive to exertion. He had no 
lack of money ; his position on the throne was secured by 
the presence of the Company’s troopis ; and he was totally 
without the strenuous force of character and love of hard 
work for its own sake which were so conspicuous in his 
father. Perhaps the best that can be said of him is that ho 
filled the post of roi faineant not ungracefully, and was 
never personally guilty of any barbarity or outrage. But 

“ ’Tia not mildness of the innn that mlos 
Makes the mild rogimen,” 

and so the people of Oudh found to their cost during the 
reign of Ghiizi-ud-din Haidar. 

Nasfr-ud-din Haidar, son of Ghazi-ud-din, and seventh 
Nawi'ib, dillorod from his father mainly in being consider- 
ably more debauched and disreputable. The father had 
been an outwardly docent hedonist and voluptuary, but the 
son was under no restraints of any sort or kind, and it is 
probable that his character was not unfaithfully de])ictcd in 
that highly coloured sketch, the “ Private Life of an Eastern 
King.” “ Any one,” wo are told, “ was his friend who would 
drink with him,” and “his whole reign was one continued 
satire upon the subsidiary and protected system.” He in- 
herited from his father the valuable services of that accom- 
plished swindler .‘V'gha Mir, and almost the only mark of good 
sense which he evinced during his reign was to discharge him, 
and attempt to make him disgorge his ill-gotten gains. The 
ex-minister, however, contrived to evade this drastic process 
under cover of British protection, and, taking u]> his abode 
at Cawupore, started a printing prcss for the dissemination 
of attacks on the govenimenl which he had so long nial- 
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administered. His son was &n intimate of the Niina Sahib, 
and took an actire part under him in the ilutiny. 

Xgha Mi'r was succeeded by one Fazl All, who shortly 
gawe place to Mehndi Ah Ebon, better known as Hakim 
Mehndi.who had, as already mentioned, beenliTingat Fattih- 
garb since his banishment by Qbazi-ud.dfn. He had great 
administrative ability, and though far from scrupulous, was, 
for his time and surroundmgs, indifferent hom-st. Hts cha. 
racter, however, la beheved to have been st.uned by one 
conspicuous crime. In 1817 he offered Ohiizbud-din to pay 
a Ukh of rupees more than Bai Amt Smgh, manager of 
Bahraich, bad paid for that district m the preceding year. 
Bis offer was accepted, and the contract made over to him. 
He and his brother went down to Bahraich, where they were 
met by the Itai They solemnly swore that they would do 
him no injury, but after putting him off his gmard by com* 
pliments on his skilful management, and getting bis 
papers from him, they hod hun strangled at night, in his 
tent, by a couple of Mughal troojiers. IIis prDj«rty, 
omountiog, it li said, to fifteen or twenty Iiikbs of rupees, 
was seized by the Uakim, who rc(>ortcd at Lucknow that his 
Tictim bad poisoned himself to escape rendition of accounts. 
But It BO happeued that one of the murderers, whose name 
was Biibfi Beg, had, in tbo struggle, thrust ono of his 
fingers into Amr Singh's mouth, who bod bitten it off in his 
dying agony. And there it was found by tbo dead man's 
relatives when they camo to perform tho funeral ceremonies, 
one of which consists of putting a spng of fulsi, or holy 
basil, into the mouth of tho corpse. Ihcn tbo whole story 
camo out, and A'gha Mir, who was at that time the Hakim’s 
nval jn the King’s favour, was eager to hare him tried 
for tho crime. But 

“eft 'tU seen 

Tbe wKkeJ priM itself boys oot the Uw," 

and judicioo8ly*3pplied bribery having silenced all accusers, 
Bahraich was for the n«l three years rack-rented by the 
successful cnnunal. Such is tho story as told by Slocmon. 
Tbo epuode of tbo butcn-ofl finger sounds a]>ucryphal, and 
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it is just conceivable that the whole story may have been 
fabricated iiy, or at the instigation of, A'gha Mir. But 
the i)robability seems in favour of its being substantially 
true, and the writer has been assured of its correctness 
by trustworthy residents of Bahraich. The scene of the 
murder, a little north-west of the town on the Nanpara 
road, is still pointed out. The house, in the centre of the 
town, where Amr Singh lived, is now a dispensary. 

Whatever the real facts of the case may have been, 
Hahhn Mehndi came back from exile about 1831, in April 
of which same year Lord Bcntinck paid a somewhiit notable 
adsit to Lucknow. The Resident had reported in 1828 
tliat “ the country had reached so incurable a state of decline 
that nothing but the assumption of the administration could 
preserve it from utter ruin.” Lord Bcntinck now warned 
the King at a personal interview, and also by a written com- 
munication, that if his administration were not reformed 
from -within, the task- would liave to be undertaken by 
English officers. The notion of assuming the administration 
of Oudh was, and had for some years been, familiar to the 
Qovcrnniout of India. In July 1831 Lord Bentiuck reported 
to the Court of Directors that : — 

“Unless a decided reform in the administration should 
take i)laco, there would bo no remedy left exce])! in the 
direct assumption of the management of the Oudh terri- 
tories by the British Government. . . . Acting in the 
chivractor of guardian and trustee, we ought to frame an 
administration entirely native. . . . The only European 
part of it sliould be the functionary by -whom it should 
be superintended, and it should only bo retained until a 
complete reform might bo brought at)out, and a guarantee 
for its continuance obtained, cither in the im]>roved clu- 
racter of the reigning prince, or if (ho be) incorrigible, in 
the substitution of his immediate heir, or, in default of such 
substitute by nonage or incapacity, by the nomination of one 
of the family as regent, the whole of the revenue being paid 
into the Oudh treasury.” 

The Court of Directors, in reply, authorised him to take 
over the management at once, unless a marked iniprovemcul 
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had tafeen place daring the iaterral. But their final despatch 
was not dated until the 16th ot Julj- 1834, and Lord Ben. 
tinck considered the reforma effected bj Hakim Mehndi, of 
whom he had a very high opinion, sufficient ground for 
granting the Oudh adnumstration a fresh lease of hfe. 

The new mmister laid about him Tigorously in his attack 
on the “ tortuous, ungodly jungle” of inianileand corrup- 
tion, which, centreing in Lucknow, overspread the provmcc 
like a network He reduced expenses, and especially the 
salaries and pensions of uadeserring favourites. He- sys- 
tematised the revenue collections by introducing the practice 
of exchanging written agreements concerning the amount to 
bo paid by each malguxir. Ctnl courts and pohee arrange- 
ments were to some extent reorganised. It has been asserted 
that he was desirous of seeing the province taken under 
British manageineut. It is possible that he may Lave 
dropped a hint to that effect to somo credulous English 
visitor. But that he could really have had any such wish is 
wholly incredible He was emphatically a strong man, with 
n belief in bunsclf, and in lus own power of saving the 
country from Rnsgovemment Why should he have wished 
to abdicate a power which, while it lasted, was almost abso- 
lute ? Els pay as minister was Ks 300,000, equal in itself 
to that of the Oovcmor-Qeberal of India, while hii jicrjui- 
Bites, which included a deduction of one-fourth from all 
official salaries, were supposed to amount to Its. 1,700,000 
niore>~givuig him a total aannal income of .£d00,000 ster- 
ling. AVhat could he have expected to receive iQ the way of 
pension from the British Oovemmeut after Oudh had been 
annexed which could have in any way compensated him for 
the loss of such a position? 

lie worked nobly, and accomplished much during the short 
{>cnod, less than four years, that he held office But he was 
not free from the vice of arrogance, and his want of courtesy 
to the men with whom ho bad to deal, and the harshness with 
which he earned out retrenchments which ofta-n pressM 
•hardly on individuals, mode him excessively uopupuUr, and 
contnbuted to his downfall. A refunn'ng minister m Oudh 
&t.-ccssarily had the whole army of corrupt officials and 
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courtiers to contend against, and in tliis instance the Eng 
himself as "well, and the natural difficulties of his situation 
were intensified by his lack of suavity. From Lord Bentinck 
he could obtain no active support, and “benevolent neu- 
trality ” was not enough to maintain him in his position. 
After a brief term of office, he was displaced, on some absurd 
pretext of want of respect for the Queen-mother, and super- 
seded by one Boshan-ud-daulah, who is represented by some 
writers as an abandoned quack, a mere average specimen of 
the large class of “ fools aspiring to be knaves ” who sur- 
rounded Nasi'r-ud-dm ; but by Mr. Shore, the author of a 
now somewhat rare work, “ Notes on Indian Affairs,”- who 
was wont to understand his subject, is spoken of as “ a well- 
disposed man, who is fully aware of the dangers of the 
path now followed, and who would gladly change its course 
and introduce a reform ; but he wants nerve to face the 
storm which would be raised by those who profit by the pre- 
sent extravagance ; so he is content to let things go on in 
their present train.” However blameless may have been his 
tendencies, it is at least certain that under him such improve- 
ments as Hakfm Mehndi had effected were speedily undone, 
and so far as the prosperity of the covmtry depended on the 
efficiency of the central power, it markedly deteriorated from 
this time. 

Of the state of the province during the latter part of 
Nasfr-ud-dfu’s reign, the most detailed account which we 
possess is that given by Dr. Butter in his “ Outlines of the 
Topography and Statistics of the Southern Districts of 
Oudh,” written in 1837. As this work is now somewhat rare, 
a few excerpts from it may be given here. 

Dr. Butter attributes “the present miserably depressed 
state of agriculture ” pm-tly to the prevalent insecurity of 
life and property, and partly from the diminution of rainfall 
resulting from “the extensive changes of the season and 
wiuds which have been remarked witliin the last twenty-two 
years, all over the Indian peninsula and seas,” and the 
steady denudation of the north-western forest tracts. In the 
time of S’lidat Ali, the execution of three and five years’ 
leases and counterparts for the payment of revenue was 
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general, and the conditions agreed upon were strictly oh- 
served. But since his death, no lease for more than one year 
had been granted, and the demand was usually fifty per cent, 
higher Consequently, cultivators were so impoverished as 
to be dependent on ma^Jjaas even for their seed, and were 
hardly ever out of debt From the rapacity of the chakla- 
dars, the only means of escape was the command either of 
mfiuence at court, the possessors of which were known as 
zor*iOiIas, or of a body of fighting men strong enough to 
resist their encroachments Some of tho large landholders 
kept hundreds of armed ret.amera for this purpose. Iho 
smaller zami'ndans in Faizabad and the north of Bultanpur 
were being rapidly fibsorbed by Darshan Siugh of Mahdoai 
and ilarpal Bingh, the Oargbanei ThAkur of Khapradih. The 
ryots of these parts, according to l>r Butter, were longing 
for the occupation of Oudh by the Company. This, however, 
is on assertion of which anything like proof is so difficult, 
and which has been so emphatically denied by trustworthy 
writers, that it could be wished that Dr. Butter hod more 
distinctly stated the grounds on which be made it. That the 
suSerers from special acts of oppression may have dosirod 
onuezatioa is probable enough, but that there was anything 
like a general wish for it on the i>art of a majority, or even a 
considerable minontj of the people, is, to say tho least of it, 
extremely doubtful. 

The numbers and quality of agncultural enttlo had 
markedly diminished and deteriorated during tho previous 
twentj-tiTo years Ihe area of the dA.I* jungles had been 
much narrowed by the increased demand for firewood during 
the same penod, and that of the jkiU, or nurshes, by frc> 
quent drought. Tho pneo of oxen taned from five to 
thirty ruj-ees tho pair, but they had become so few that it 
was usual to sec men and women working at tho wiU. 
rojH) insUud of bullocks. Except along tho Sai nver, 
aud in jarts of Faizsbnd, where lasturo was stiU abundant, 
tho country cittle were exlr».m»ly small, ILm, and sickly, and 
the price of ^ki, which was furnietly twenty siri, had risen 
to one SI r and a half for the ni{>ce 

Wells Were leu frequently constructed than of old, and for 
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forty years liardly a j)al<ka tanli Tiad been built, except tbe 
Sui'aj Kund made at Darsbannagar by Darsban Singb, and 
tbo Bhiirat Kund at Bbadarsa by Bakbtawar Singb. Tbe 
existing tanks held less water, and dried in October instead 
of in Decemljer, so that tbeu- utility for irrigation was inucb 
reduced. Except in Baiswara, Salon, and tbo immediate 
vicinity of Eaiziibad, arboriculture was much decaying ; few 
now groves were planted, and many old ones cut down. 

Tbe cbief articles of manufactui-e were salt, soda, salt- 
petre, gunpowder, arms, cotton clotbs, dye-stuffs, blankets, 
sugar, paper, and glass. Tbe only exports of any importance 
seem to bare been salt and saltpetre. Hardly any grain 
apjiears to bave left tbe province in ordinary times, and 
exportation was legally j»robibitcd whenever tbe price of 
wheat rose as high as twenty sirs for tbe rupee. Tbe 
cbief imports were cotton, silk, copper, brass, arms, and 
horses. 

Apart from Lucknow, tbe province, ,or as it would, since 
1819, bo more strictly correct, to term it, tbe kingdom of 
Oudb, was divided into eleven cliaklas, viz. Sultanpur, Alde- 
mau, Pratiibgarb, Paebbimrutb, Baiswara, Salon, Abliidganj, 
Gouda-Babraicb, Ixbairabud, Siindf, and Eusubibiid. In 
theory, each chakla should bave been in charge of a separate 
chakladdr, but it was not, uncommon to put two or more 
cliaklas under one olbcer, who was commonly called tbe 
Eiizim. Thus D.irsban Singh for many years held tbe four 
lirst-meutioued districts under bis sole authority. 

Tbe post of cbakladur shared tbe tendency of all Indian 
olbce to become hereditary, though it carried with it no other 
income than tbe margin of difference between tbe sum which 
its bolder contracted to pay into the treasury and tbe amount 
which be could succeed in collecting. Cbakladars spent eight 
months of tbe year in tents, and wherever their camp was 
pitched, their followers, military, civil, and miscellaneous, 
stripped tbe roofs of tbe neighbouring villages wherewith to 
make for themselves a temporary shelter. Each pargana, or 
subdivision of a chakla, of which, including Lucknow, there 
were seventy in all, was in charge of a Eauidar on twenty- 
live, and a Di'wau on fifteen, rupees iv month, salaries which, 
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as may be imagined, were kapplemented by perquisites, 
authorised and otherwise. The assessment of the year was 
dmded into nine ktelt, or instalmcats, one of which fell due 
on the appearance of each new moon between Kuar (Sep- 
tember) and Jeth (June). The penalties for default were 
sale of the defaulter's ’j>ropctty, imprisonment in irons of 
himself and his family, and, in the Last resort, torture. 
Powerful zamfndarB, howercr, were generally ready to fight, 
and skirmishes and cannonading were of frequent occur- 
rence “ During the reign of S’adat All a single cannon- 
shot could not be fired by a chaktadar without being followed 
by immediate inquiry from Lucknow as to its cause ; now, a 
chakladiir may continue firing for a month without ques- 
tion.” 

The army, excepting Colonel Roberts’ bngade, was “an 
ill-paid, undisciplined rabble,” dirided into some forty-fire 
pattans, or regiments, each of which, when complete, was 
about twclre hundred strong. Xbo pay of the prirate 
soldier was three rupees a month, which was always 
kept much in arrears, and be bad to find himself inarms 
and ammunition. His only uoifonn was a turban; asrcgirds 
the rest of his dress, he was allowed to consult his own 
fancy Fixed cantonments, |uradet, drill, learc of absence— 
except such os mdiriJuals granted thcmsclTCs — and pensious 
were all alike unknown In Sbtija'-ud-dxulati’a time, the fay 
of the sej>oy was sexm rupees, and he was proxided with 
uniform and a firelock Some degrtc of discipUne, hio, was 
maintained, and grants of laud were assigned to those who 
were wounded or otherwise disabled. 

S'&dat Ah enforced the resj<ons»bility of ramfndars for all 
thefts and xiolent crimes committed on their estates, but 
” Since bis deatb, no court of justice has been held by the 
Nawitbs, and the ohakladars attend to nothing but fiiisnee. 
iiothing IS said atout a murder or a robl-ery ; and eon»i“- 
quontly crime of all kinds baa bccume much more fwiucnt, 
exj«.>aally within the last sixteen yt-trs.” flang n>bbene» 
and daeoitios were xery common, and traxclbrswint on their 
way armwl to the b'cth, “but such his always the 

custom of Oudh.” The only oases in this moral desert were 
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to lie found -wliere power and good intentions were united in 
the person of some influential landholder, such as Shankar 
Singh, Eaja of Tiloi' in Salon. 

The administrative state of the country in 1837 is summed 
up by Dr. Butter in the following scathing terms : — 

“A sovereign regardless of his kingdom, except in so far 
as it supplies him with the means of personal indulgence ; a 
minister (Eoshan-ud-daulah) incapable, or unwilling, to stay 
the rain of the country ; local governors, — or, more properly 
speaking, farmers of the revenue, invested with virtually 
despotic power, — ^left, almost unchecked, to gratify their 
rapacity, and private enmities ; a local army ill-paid, and 
therefore licentious, undisciplined, and accustomed to defeat ; 
an almost absolute denial of justice in all matters, civil or 
criminal ; and an overwhelming British force distributed 
through the provinces to maintain the faith of an ill-judged 
treaty, and to preserve — Peace.” 

Considering, however, the extent to which the negation of 
the principle of Government in its judicial and protective 
aspects was erected into a system, and the almost unbounded 
scope which was allowed to cupidity, revenge, malice, and 
almost every evil passion, by the absence of legal restraints. 
Dr. Butter thought that “ the limited amount of crime attri- 
butable to private and individual motive that occurs in this 
country must be considered as highly creditable to the 
uatuml humanity, love of justice, and forbearance of its 
inhabitants. That rapine, burnings, and murder accompany 
the circuits of its revenue oDicers, and the predatory expe- 
ditions of the chieftains avho rule the eastern and wilder 
districts, is the misfortune, not the fault, of the people, and 
the inevitable result of that maladministration which permits 
the accumulation of irresponsible power in the hands of un- 
worthy ])ersons, who, .as private individuals, might prove 
harmless members of the community, but in whose unpre- 
p.ared and undisciplined minds the possession of unlimited 
power has produced its well-known and barbarizing effects.” 

The above is certainly not a flattering account of the state 
of the administration during the later years of Nasi'r-ud- 
diu. Anyone who wishes to see the opx>osite side of the 
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picture, as painted ty an ardent opponent of annexation and 
a firm dislieliever in tte excellence of Enplisfi rule ns it tlicn 
existed, will do well to consult a paper, iilready referred to, 
by Mr Shore, on the “ Present State and Prospects of Oudh," 
written in May 1835, about two years before the Kind's 
death It was then generally bebered that the proyinco 
would be annexed within three orfonr years nt most, and the 
measure was earnestly deprecated by Mr. Shore on the 
ground that the people were at least as well off, and mnch 
more contented, than was the case in our own territorr. 
Some of lus assertions may be open to question, ami his 
criticisms on English methods of administration certainly 
do not err on the side of leniency It is difficult, after a 
perusal of Dr Butter’s report, to concur in tbo opinion 
that “on the whole, the people of Ondh are not worse 
governed than our own subjects,” or that its " civil and 
criminal administration is certainly not worse than ours,” 
though the Utter, whatever it may Iw now, was certainly 
far enough from perfection m 1835. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Mr Shore’s remarks apply principally 
to woatem Oudh, while Dr Butter was concerned only with 
the south and east. And, taking the coiintiy us a whole, the 
former was probably correct in his contentions that the mass 
of the population were “ far more lightly taxed than those of 
the Bntish dominions,” and that they were “ govemcil by 
their hereditary rulers, and benefited by the expendituro in 
tbe country of the revenue that is rawed, msterid of being 
subject to a few foreigners, by whom as much wealth as 
possible is earned out of the country.” 

“ In every isirt,” ho continues, “aro to be found respect- 
able landholders and heads of villages, of various degrit's of 
rank and wealth, fonning the chain between the higher and 
lower classes, inatc’d of, as in our provinces, tho wliolo 
licing rediiee*! to the equality of a nation of panp< rs Tl'cy 
are not ciirned with confiscation laws or with special commis- 
sions , nor with salt, opium, or other monojiolies ; they hare 
not one system for reafizing tlie demands of govcrninenf, 
and another for indiTidmls; . . the jicoplc are not 

excluded from every office which a man of integrity coutl 
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accept; .... and, "witliout exception, tbere is not a 
single class -whicli does not possess more wealth and pro- 
perty than the corresponding class in our own provinces. 
Such, and I fear not any inquiry properly conducted, is a 
true picture of the state of Oudli at this moment ; and yet 
wo are told that the people are sighing for the blessings of 
the Bi'itish-Indian rule ! When the voice of the jtcoph shall 
be really heard, — not that of courtiers and men in power, but 
of the landholders and peasantry, — they will he found to unite 
in .one cry of ‘ Of all miseries keep us from that.’ So far from 
their entertaining anj' such feeling, I can inform my readers, 
that in one part of the Doiib, not many months ago, the 
people, farmers and peasantry, held quite a rejoicing ou 
hearing a report that that part of the country was to he 
ti-ansferred to the King of Oudh.” 

Pondering which conflicting opinions of two able and dis- 
interested observers, the cjindid reader nill probably arrive 
at the judicious, if not very startlingly original conclusion, 
that there was a good deal to be said on both sides of the 
question. 

Meanwhile the career of Kasir-ud-din was di-awing towards 
its close. Colonel Low, who was IJosiJentat the time, advo- 
cated setting up another member of the royal family in his 
place ; but nothing was done. TI>c belief was general in 
Oudh that the country would be tal;on over by the Comjtanj' 
on the deatli of the King, and ho himself is supposed to 
have had no dislike to the idea of being the last of his 
line. Such a course would have been highly acceptable to 
the horde of p.ar.isites who professed to govern the country, 
and who knew that in it lay their best chance of escajiing a 
scrutiny into their malversations. IMoml certainty, or even 
strong suspicion of peculation would, hy a n.ative govern- 
ment, bo deemed nmidy sutlicicnt ground for making tbcm 
disgorge ; while English officers would, as they were well 
aware, require legal jwoof, which it was almost ab.v.ays im- 
]X)ssihle to oht.ain. 

Such was the state of things when, on the night of the 
7th of July 1837, the sudden death of Kasir-ud-di'n vas 
rojwrled to the Kesideul. The unsuccessful attemjit on the 
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part of Ilia adoptire inotiier tte Padshili Begam, widow 
of Gh4zf-ud-din, to place Hs putatiTe son JIunna Jan 
on the throne, is too well known to be related here. The 
story of that tumnltuona night has been strikingly told by 
Colonel Sleeman A scene more wild, more utterly bizarrt, 
than the Farhat Baksh paliu^ presented from midnight till 
morning, can hardly be imagmed The dead body of the late 
King lay in one chamber, his uncle and euecessor, the 
respectable but decrepit Na«ir-ad*daulali, sat eowenng in 
fear of his life in another , while a furious mob of niatch- 
lockmen and dancing-girls filled tho L.il B.irahdarri, or great 
hall of state, with mad acclimations m honour of Slunna 
Jan and the Padshdh Begam Their triumph, howcier, 
only lasted for a few hours of frantic escitoment. The guns 
soon opened fire, the pabce was slonncd by a handful of tbo^ 
Company’s sepoys, and theinsurgcots fled, lc.aTicg some forty 
or more of their number dead on tbc ground Kas{r«ud« 
daulah, whose elevation to tho throne in thoeveDlof tho late 
lling'i death had been previously determined on, was pro. 
claimed under the title of Bluhammad All SImb.and in a 
few hours more, all ir.i8 quiet 

It IS generally l>cbcred that Nasfr.ud.dfn died of poison, 
And it is also gea>'rally believed tint Muona Jnn was 
really his sou, and w.is only repudnteil by him to annoy tbo 
Piidshiih Begam, with whom he had for some yean l<een on 
Lad terms, and who was {lassionatoly fond of the Lvl. The 
boy himself seems to have been quite os vicious and un- 
iQsmgeable os a son of Kasfr.nJ.4lfD might have been 
expected to bo, and his natural tendencies had K'cn sedulously 
fostered by the Begam. Tbo |>air were speedily dej«rted to 
CawDp>oro and thence to Cbunar, where they were kept in 
confinement, and (>crhaps no two prisoners of state ever de. 
served less compassion. Colonel Low ami his assistants, Cap* 
tains Patou and Shakospear, behaved admirably throughout. 
Their coolness and addn-ss Imth saved their own livu ami 
)>robably prevented a general massacre. So enJeil the ri-ign 
of tho most contemptible sj-ecimen of the Oudh dynasty. 

According to the principle of BTuhammailan law mlrcmly 
mentioned under tho name of Mahjdb.ul*in, BIuLaniina<l 
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Ali Shiih was the righlfnl Lcir to the throne on the death of 
Nasfr-nd-dm without legitimate descendants. For, Shams-ud- 
daulah, as aforesaid, had died during the lifetime of his 
father S’adat Ali, whose eldest son he was, and hence his 
children were excluded from the succession. His own eleva- 
tion, however, seems to have hccn wholly unexpected hy 
Muhammad Ali Shah, and on the eventful night of Hasir- 
ud-di'n’s death he had signed a Persian declaration, drawn 
up for the occasion hy Colonel Low, hy which he agreed to 
consent to “ any new treaty for the hotter government of the 
country that the British Government might think proper to 
■propose to him.” In accordance with this agreement. Lord 
Auckland obtained the new King’s signature to the so-called 
treaty of the 18th of Soptemher 1837. This document ccr- 
yiinly deserves the commendation bestowed b)' General 
Sherman on lilark Twain’s celebrated map of Paris — “ it is 
but fair to say that it is in some respects a truly remarkable ” 
treaty. It recited that the Company was bound by the treaty 
of 1801 to defend Oudh, and had done so ; and that the 
King was bound to maintain only a limited number of 
troops, and had infringed the obligation ; that the treaty of 
1801 was carried out with difiiculty and required modifica- 
tion; that restrictions on the strength of the Oudh force 
might be relaxi ., on condition that part of it was put under 
British officers; that the sixth article of the afnre.said treaty 
required the establishment, of an improved administration 
in the reserved territories of Oudh, but provided no remedy 
for neglect of the requirement, which neglect had been 
‘‘continued and notorious,” and had “ exj-osed the British 
Govenunent to the rejiro.ach of imperfectly fulfilling its 
obligations to the Oudh jicople.” 

From these premises, it was deduced, as a ‘‘just and 
proper” consequence, tlial the King might maintain such 
force as he liked, subject to reduction when deemed excessive 
by the British Gov.-rnment ; and that jiart of this force, not 
less than tivo regiments of f.ivalry, five regiments of inf.intrv, 
and two companies of artillery, should be organized and 
disciplined by British officers, as p,art of the Oudh est.iMish- 
nient, at an annu.al co.st to the King of not inoretli.an sixteen 

9 
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lAkba of rupees ' The jear bemg ona of great scarcitj, and 
the pay of the King’s troops and estabbshments heaTily m 
arrears, the orgamration of the new force was postponed for 
eighteen months, to the let of March 1839 This force was 
to be employed whenerer the King, with the concurrence of 
the Resident, deemed itneeeesary But it was to be “clearly 
understood that such force m not to La employed in the 
ordinary collection of revenne ” 

Thus, after S’lldat Ali had given up half his territory on 
the distinct treaty stipulation that no farther subsidy or 
military payments should be required of him or bis suc- 
cessors, and that the whole cost of defending Oudh against 
external attack or internal commotion should, in consideration 
of this co83ion,he borne by the Company, Muhammad All Shjih 
was now called upon to contribute ^160,000 yearly for military 
expenses on the strength of an agreement signed by hiA, 
when aroused In the middle of the night nod offerod the 
crown, to accept a new treaty “for the better gorernment of 
the country.” 

The treaty further provided that the King was to take 
measures, in concert with the Besidinl, for improving the 
police, reronue, and judicial administration. In the erent of 
his failing to attend to adnee, “ and if (which God forl-id) 
gross and systematic anarchy, oppression, and misrule should 
hereafter at any time pn'rail within the Oudh dominions, 
such as seriously to endanger the public tranquillity, the 
British OoTemment reserros to itself the right of appointing 


occurred, for so long a period os it may deem neccsairy; 
the surplus receipts in such case, after defraying nil rharg< s, 
to bo paid into the King’s treasury, and a true and faithful 
account rendered to His Majesty of the receipts and cxiM-ndi. 
ture of the territories so assumed.** In this crent th« 
GoTemor-Oeneral in Council would “cmleaToiir to maintain 
as far as possible (with such improTvmcnts at thir may 
admit of) the native institutions and forms of administration 
within the assumed territonea, so as to facihtate the rcstora- 
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tion of those territories to the Sovereign of Oudh, vhen the 
proper period for such restoration sliall arrive.” 

Tliis engagement "n-as enfered into -ivitli great reluctance 
hy Aruliammad Ali Shah. But the Home Government, to 
their credit, altogether refused to sanction it, and directed 
restoration of the previous relations as they existed under 
the treaty of 1801. The abrogation of the treaty was never 
formally notified to the King, who was merely told that any 
expenses already incurred in organizing the suhsidiary force 
would bo borac by the Company, and no ontla}- required 
from him. Such was the history of this curious “ treaty,” 
which, though never ratified, was constantly referred to in 
subsequent discussions, as if it had been of binding force. 
It consisted of two distinct parts, the first of which would have 
involved a manifest broach of faith, while the second erred 
only in the excessive consideration for the King’s rights with 
which it approached the question of reform. The latter por- 
tion probably expressed the views of Colonel Low ; the former 
may bo ascribed to the Calcutta Council. 

With the accession of Muhammad Ali Slnih, commenced a 
period of something like administrative reform. The new 
King was an old man, who had long lived a retired life, but 
who, when young, had been well practised in the conduct of 
affairs by his father S'ndat Ali, and was now prudent, parsi- 
monious, and generally decent and business-lilie. The court 
was no longer a paradise for fiddlers and buffoons. Tfoshan- 
ud-daulah was discharged from tlie post of IVTinister. and 
succeeded by Hakfm Jfehndi, who now, for the second time, 
came back from exile to assume the reins of ofiice. Had he 
still been the man lie was only six or seven years before, 
much might have been effected in the wav of refonn, for 
he had now the influence of the King on liis side intirad 
of against him, as had been the <'asc wiili Xasi'r-nd-di'n. 
But time had told heavily ujion the old statosmaji, and l otls 
his brain and hand had forgotten much of their cniming. 
Death overtook him before he had time to do mucli tor.arb; 
improving the administration, and he was succc. d( d by 
Zakfr-ud-daulah, who was also a man of ability. Jle, too. 
however, shortlv died, and the post of Afinister was !,< '-fowwl 

9 ® 
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Ob Halcfm Mehndi’a nephew, Manowar.nd.daulah, an honest 
man and good sportsman, hnt an indifferent administrator, 
who remained in office for only two rears, after which ho 
retired, and went on pilgrimage to iinkta It was liy him 
that the great tomh of Jlalriiii Iilchndi at Lnctnow, to tho 
east of Golagan], was erected Ho was succeeded hy Sharf- 
ud-danlah, a nephew of Zakfr*ud*dan!ah, a btisiness-liho and 
respectable man, who remained in office for tho rest of tho 
short and unerentful reign of Muhammad Ah Sliilh, which 
came to an end m Mar 1812. Its chief features were an 
attempt to revire the amnnt system of revenue management 
over a portion of territory paying 35 Mlhs of rupees, and tho 
erection of the great TIusen^hAd Imfimlrnra, os a hunal-plve 
for the King This mstiiolion was largely endowed out of tho 
interest payable on investments m the Company’s loans. 
Other works constructed during this reign were a magnificent 
tank near the HusenibAd ImamluVni, and n mosque, intended 
to rival the Jama hfasjid of Delhi, but which was never com. 
plcted A curious SaUAnnrfa, or seven. stonfvl tower, was 
also commenced, but never roso beyond tho fonrth story. 
Muhammad Ali ShAh Lad found only £700,000 in flo troa- 
sury at lug accession out of the aoiumuhttons of S'AJst Ali, 
on which his two prodceessors had drawn hnshly. Ho 
himself was careful and saving, and after cipondmg some 
eighty lAVhs m Comiiany’s paper and clarHablo fundi, left 
41783,000 to his son and successor Amjad Ah ShAh. 

■nus sueccssion was another illustration of the doctrine of 
JlahjCib-ul-irs, MumtAi-udAlaulah, son of Asghar All, the 
elder brother of Amjad AK l-cmg eicluJod, owing to his 
father’s death dunng tlic lifetime of Muhamnud Ali SliAh. 

Sharf.ud.daulab, who wa-s Minister at tho time of the Ute 
lung’s death, resigned after two month’s eii^enenee of 
Amjad All’s capnees, and was succeeded hy a favourite 
nimed ImdAd llosen, unihT tho title of Ara{n.ud.Jaiilih 
This person was rrmoveil after fire monlhs* rxhibilion of 
his incapacity, and Manowar-ndeUnUh, who had now re. 
turned from his pilgnmago to Makka, held the office fur 
seven months. The mighty tide of Lucknow intrigue tlwn 
swept him away, and Amfn-ud.daulah was recalled. Such 
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Tcork as was done in his;time was performed liy his deputy, 
Syad-ud-daulah, “alow person who has rapidly risen from 
penury to power by the prostitution of his own sister.” The 
choice of such a miserable dilettante as Iindiid Hosen was not 
due to the absence of a better candidate. Sharf-ud-daulah 
was ready aud willing to take oflice, but the King’s personal 
dislike for him debarred him from employment. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, writing in 1845, sums up the situation 
as follows : — 

“ The condition of Oudh is yearly becoming worse. The 
revenue is yearly lessening. There arc not less than one 
•hundred thousand soldiers in the service of the zamindiirs. 
The revenue is collected by half that number in the King’s 
pay. Li more than half the districts of Oudh arc strong 
forts . . . surrounded with dense jungle . . . Originally the 
effect of a weak or tyrannical government, such fortresses 
perpetuate anarchy. The amils and other public officers are 
men of no character, who obtain and retain their position by 
co\irt bribery. Only the weak pay their revenue ; those who 
have forts, or who, by combination, can withstand the amil, 
make their own revenue arrangements. Throughout the 
country nothing exists deserving the name of a judicial or 
magisterial court. The news-writers arc in the pay of the 
amils, generally their servants ; nevertheless, not less than a 
hundred dacoities or other acts of violence attended with 
loss of life are aimually reported ; how many hundreds, 
then, 2 )ass unnoticed 1 . . . In short, the government of the 
country is utterly j’alsied ; its constitution is altogether 
destroyed; no hope remains. Were auy vitality left in 
Oudh, the country has, during the last twelve years, had a 
fair opportunity of recovering. If the system of a King, a 
Alinislei’, a Hesideut, and a jirotecting army, could subsist 
without ruin to the country so ruled, it has had a trial. The 
scheme c;iuuot be said to have failed for lack of good instru- 
ments. The Oudh rulers have been no worse than monarchs so 
situated usually are ; indeed they have been better than 
might be expected, ^^'’eak, vicious, and dissolute they Were ” 
— some of them, not all — “ but they have seldom been cruel, 
aud have never been false. , . . Ainong her ministers have 
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been as aWe in^nduals as are osttaUj to be found in the 
tast , and there haTo not bera wanUnj good men and true 
as liesidents. It is the ajstom that is dofective, not the 
tools with nhioh it has been worLod. We have tried everj 
vanetj of interference. \\o hare interfered direcllj, and 
we have luterlertd iniiifectly, hj omission as well os by com- 
mission, but it has invarublj failed. 

“ One great error his been our interference m tnfles, while 
WB stood aloof when im{>oitant (questions were at issue 
Another crying evil has Uvn the want ot any recognised 
system of policy inourncgobationawilh the Lucltiow Court. 
Everything seems to have been mere guesswork and eijitri- 
mont . . , The King, the Mmister, and the Kesident have 
each had thtu turn. Ouo or other has been alternately 
everything and nothing. . . Each member of the trmm- 
TUrate could vitiate the exertions of one or both of the 
others, any individual ot the thn.'O could Jo incalculalle 
evil , but the three souls must be in one body to eUcct any 
good. Iduch a iibonomenon never o«cur^-d, there never was 
as approach to it, unless perhaps for a few months m Colonel 
Low a time . . Is it to remain thus for ever r is the iurest 
province of India always to be barru-J and rack. rented for tho 
beuebt of one family, or rather, to supjvri in idle luxury one 
individual of one family r b'orbul it, justice ' forbid it, tucrcy t 
Iladony oneofthemauy 0>j»eruors.tJiDer4( whon«oiIi.-JOudh 
rcmami-d a few jc.irii longer »u olhee, he might have nghh-d 
her wrongs lJut unhappdy, while several liave lain in 
authority tong enough to wvund, not one hat yet ha<l time to 
bind up Olid htal. Hostings Ingan the * btand and J' liver' 
system with the Nawabs hlorv mod>rate Ouveroors sue- 
cec-ded, who felt ashamed to jwrs'vute a family that bail 
alremly been so pillaged They pitied the iiionarih, but they 
turgot that luudirvcted mttey t« him was cruelty to In* sul»- 
ject millions . Let tho managiment <tf the province l.e 
aMuineil under 8om«’ tuth ruht as Ihi'se which were Uid 
down by laird tv ileatincV Let the adminutratnui of tho 
couiitrv, os far as i-Oisible, be native. Ijci imi » rufee cim>o 
into the Conij-any's imH. rs. Let Uu-Ui I".' at Lut governe.!, 
not for one man, the Ling, but for him and bi« pujile “ 
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No apologj* is needed Ifor this long excerpt, so instinct 
with the clear vision of a statesman, and ^s•ith the righteous 
indignation of an honest man. While the words were being 
pemied, Amjad Ali’s frivolous reign was drawing towards its 
close. He died in February 18-47, leaving as memorials of 
his better impulses the iron bridge across the Humti, and 
the metalled road between Gawn^iore and Lucknow. Ho 
was succeeded by his son Wiijid Ali, the last, and, with the 
exception of Nasir-ud-di'n, jierhaps the most despicable of 
his line. Ever since the unhajipy Afghan expedition of 
1838-39, Oudh questions had been kept m abeyance by wars 
and rumours of wars in different jiarts of the empire — in 
Sindh, the Faujab, and Central India. In 1847 there was a 
breathing space, and in November of that year Lord Hardinge 
visited Lucknow, and administered to ^Vajid Ali the sort of 
warning, now become somewhat hackneyed, which had been 
BO often addressed to his predecessors. The young lung, 
however, was not so much accustomed to these admonitions 
ns he afterwards became, and is said to have been too much 
affected to speak, and to have been able to signify his good 
intentions only on paper. He was allowed two years’ grace 
— it would have been of as much, or as little, use to allow 
him a couple of centuries — in which to cleanse his Augcivn 
stable, aud infonned that if a marked improvement were not 
visible in that time, the result would be the assumption 
by the Company of the management of Oudh. Frevious to 
this warning, for the lirsL few months after his accession, 
Wiijid iiii had held a few durfctirs, and made some taint show 
of attending to public business, but he had abandoned the 
eiiort before Lord Uardiuge’s visit, and never resumed it. 
Colonel Sleeman, as ilesident, rejiorted in 184'J that no im- 
provement whatever had taken place ; but the second tiikh 
war, the Burmese war which followed, and political complica- 
tions in southern and central India, at riatara, Magpur, 
Jliansi, Tanj6r, and elsewhere, once more slaved oli the in- 
evitable. In his diary of February 1850, Colonel aleemau 
recorded that “the lung has natural cajcicily equal to that 
of any of those who have jireceded hnii m the sovereignly ol 
Oudh since the death of &’adat Ali in 1814, but he is the 
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only one who has systematically ileclmed to devote any of 
that capacity, or any of hia tune, to the conduct of public 
affairs.” He was a poetaster la a small way, and dabbled, 
in Ills loltier moments, m music and j>aintmy, and if he had 
hadtoeain his living by these accomplishments ho might 
have passed muster in a crowd as a decent member of society. 
But the proverbial '• pumpkm as a shade tree ” could hardly 
hare been a greater taiiure than was U'aiid dii as Kim: of 
Uudh. 

The three recognised branches of the Oudh constitution 
were, as Sir H. Lawrence, m the lately t^uoted extract, 
remarks, the lung, the Minister, and the Resident, But, 
besides these, there was generally a lourth j-ersonage at 
work, Tu. the great revenue contractor, or KAstm, whoso 
luUuenco, whether tor good or evil, was extremely iffcctiTC. 
beverai ot these men have lelt traditions, cither of beuevu* 
leuce or destructiveness, which still survive id the couutiyi 
Urcatest and best ut the class was Miysn Aiuiks All, who 
Uoutislied under a'(iu]a’>U(i>daulah, and bis smeessurs As.if> 
ud'daulah and d'udat Alt, and ot whom mention has aiivady 
neeu made iUs mauile seems, tu a cortam cxUut, to have 
desccudcti on Hakim Mehndt, who was contractor of Mu> 
hamdi trom IbciL und of Kbairabnd irou IbW up to the 
tunc ol his disgraicnmi lauistum-Dt in ills lulluiuce 

in noth these districts— the present Khcri and tilupur — was 
beuehcial. Hu vastly increasedcuHivatiun, and doubled the 
reut-roU without resort to oppression. But inlblbboob> 
lamed the lontract ot lULraicb, and, os » generally Ulieved, 
murdered his predecessor Uni Amr bmgh tu the maoner' 
already described. U hither h** wa# guilty of this enmo or 
not, his imuugcweut secuis to have tveu {pcriiieiuus. He 
raised the revenue 1*^ |>cr wnt. all round, \.». two anna# in 
the rupee— or ouc'-eigblh. Whether ho would, had he 
remamed longer in olbee, have laeuded hu ways, and j r«>> 
duced as good result* a* ho had shown in Aluharodi and 
KhairabaJ, » unterlaiu. Out of the money which he had 
obtained by the death of Itai Amr biagli, he bnbed th« 
conhJants of the then niuuster, Agha Mir, to jersuade 
the latter to j-osti^ne the attempt to gel him punuhed 
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really bepgar all description. All representations made br 
tbo Resident ■were useless to secure tbo punishment of those 
ruffians, who were, Colonel Slccinan tells us, “ by all I saw 
considered more as terrible demons who delighted in blood 
and murder than as men endowed with any feelings of sym- 
pathy for their fellow creatures ; and the Government, which 
employed such men in the management of districts with 
uncontrolled ]-)Owcr, seemed to bo utterly detested and ab- 
horred.” Raghbar Dyitl Singh went off into British terri- 
tory, to evade demands for balances, and nothing was done 
towards punishing him until Colonel Sleeman assumed 
charge of the office of Resident in January 1810. ITo in- 
duced the King to proclaim him an outlaw, and to offer a 
reward of three thousand rupees for his arrest, if he failed 
to come in within three months. “Ho never appeared, hnt 
continued to can-y on his negotiations for restoration to janver 
at Lucknow, through the very agents whom he hud omjiloyed 
in the scones ahovc doscrihed.” These latter, Bihari Lai, 
Gauri Shankar, Karin Hosen, and hlaharaj Singh, had hcen 
arrested by Colonel Sleeman’s influence and sent into Luck- 
now, with abundant evidence of their guilt. But they 
jiromptly purchased their way out of prison, and were never 
punished. Soon after this, Kaghhnr Dyi'il engaged in a con- 
test with his brother Miin Singh for the estates whieh had 
been acquired by the latter and Darshan Singh in Sultanpnr 
and Fai'/.ahad, by means of deeds of sale, or hninihnnn, wbieh 
subsequently became notorious in onr settlement courts. Aliin 
Singb, bowevor, proved too strong for bim, and drove him out, 
Raghbar Dyal bad been succeeded in the contract, of 
Gonda-Babraicb by bis uncle India Singb, who obtained it at 
a reduction of four hikbs. lie, also, absconded before the 
end of the year, and was followed by Afnliammad llos-en, 
who raised funds to meet an cnlv.inced demand by the murder 
of Riim Datt IVuide, the gre.at agricultural eajdlalist of the 
Gonda district, all whose propr-rty he seized. This crime 
was committed less than a year after Colonel Sleenian hat] 
]>asscd through the district, attended by both the future 
murderer and bis victim. Aluhanimad Ilose-n sent in a 
report to Lucknow to the effect that Ram Patt bad default, ^d 
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on account toth of his oxm estate, and of otter landholders 
for whom he had piTcn BPcnritv, and when pre^^ed for 
a settlement of his liahihties had attached the NAiim and 
his men, and teen tilW hy the Utter in eelf-defenoe. The 
real facts wore that, only eiphtdars heforo he was murdered, 
the hantor had adranced Ra. 80,000 to the NSzim, and hid 
declined to increase his plcdROs of scenritv until he had further 
consulted the landholders for whom he had Riven them Tlio 
minister, howerer ("who was "certainly an accesgory to this 
murder after the fact, while there are stronp proiinda to 
helieve that he was so before the f<vct”). hv order of the 
Kins, presented ^tnhammad Hosen with a dress of honour, 
and conreyed to him the thania of ITis Majesty for haying 
crushed so notonous a rebel* Tho Resident, with the assist- 
ance of the British mapistratc of GoraVhpiir, Mr Chester, 
elicited the truth, and 3ri»hamn:.vl ITosen was pr«‘*se<! so 
hand that ho came hack from Oorakhpiir where he liad taken 
refuge, and suTrendered himself at LutVnow Beinp. how. 
ever, a Scad and a Shta. he eould not be convietwl of murder 
for the Wlinc of a mere HindA. and was aefimtted by tho 
or judge “No Shia,” wntes Colonel Shvman, 
“ could he sentenced to death for the murder even of a Sunni, 
at Tjucknow. much less for tliat of a Ilmdd If a llindd 
murders a Uindd, and consents to l>ecome a Slusalmtn, Lo 
cannot Iw so sentence*!; and it ho consents to become so 
after sentence has heen passed, it cannot he earned into exe- 
cution. Such IS the law, and euch tho every-day praetieo.” 
It only remains to be added that none of tho plundered pro- 
perty of the banker was cror rc<ioTcred by his family. 

The Oonda district had had tho adTatitapo of l>cing in 
preat part included in the Bahu R-gam’s/uj^fr, until her 
death in 1815. It suffered hcarily under Rapblnr Ryil, 
though less so than Bahnuch. Colonel SWman found hula 
small portion of it under tillage, and the lictterclassc# of cul- 
tivators, Kurmis, Murios andK£chhis, almost non-csistint. 
In 1851 Captain Orr reported that it was fait rceovenng 
under the beneficent rule of Sailhan Liil, Kayiith, wlm was 
de faelo Nsrim, though nominally only the Nirini's Nid’, or 
deputy. Ue had on excellent lieutenant in Bhya Shioratan 
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Singli, Cliauli'm, an old peniloman ttIio is still alive and 
rnucli respected. Sadlian Lai paid seventeen lakli.s of rupees 
for Gonda and Baliraicli, and "ovcrned leniontlv. 

Crossin" the Glniphra at Faizabad, Colonel Slecinan found 
himself in the Snltanpnr Nizamat, ■which included, besides 
the modem district of Snltanpnr. Aldeman. .Ta"dispur, Pra- 
tiibgarli, and Pachhimrath, by ■which latter is here intended, 
not the old division of that name, which comprised more thati 
a fifth of Oudh, but the modem pargana, lying to the south 
and west of Faizabad. This huge tract, as well as Dariabad 
and Padauli, amounting in all to more than one-third of 
Oudh, had been held by D.arshan Singh, and .after him by 
Man Singh, for seveinl years jireviou.s to 1847. In that and 
the preceding year, Paghbar Dyal was in jiossession of Gonda- 
Bahinioh, and thus tho family held between them, with 
practic.ally unlimited powers, more than one-half of the 
province. In 18'17, A'gha Ali. tlie “ Aghai Sahih,” was ap- 
pointed Hiizim in place of Man Singh, nominally on the 
am'im principle, hut it was perfectly well understood that he 
was to pay a fixed sum. Spasmodic attempts had been made 
from time to time since the death of S’adat AH to enforce 
the nnifhi! system which ho had worked so successfully, hut 
they had always failed. Ghazi'-ud-din. within two years of 
his father’s death, reverted to the i/dro method, and though 
he allowed trust management, to be re-ndopted at the instance 
of Colonel Baillie, it was given np in despair .after two years’ 
trial. Under Nastr-ud-di'n, Uaki'm Afchmli bidn" minister, 
atid Mr. Jfaddock and, after him. C(donel Low. Pesitlonfs, the 
effort was renewed, hut. again abandoiu'd after two year.s. 
Under Afuhainmad Ali Shah, while Sharf-nd-danlah was 
^linister, and Colonels Low and C.inlfield. Pecidonfs, lands 
yielding an annual r(?vcnuc of thirty-five lakhs were made 
oiihUii, and both Sharf-ud-datilah, and his successor Anu'n- 
ud-daulah, seem to liavo done their best to make the 
system work, but without sticco.ss. The tj'i'nr Kvt^teui, 
however, does not se.an to Jrivc hecn mneh ahnsed nnder 
this king, for Colonel Low recorded in IS 11 that any farmer 
who paid his rovonne regularly might fool confident of 1> dii" 
allowed to retain his farm, and some motive was thus pro- 
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Nizumal. He Tiad tlio control of a considerable militarr 
force, including two of tbe l:omaJ:hia, or auxiliary rogimonts, 
wliicli were tlie least inefTicient troops in Oudli. All his 
Clialcladars -were his relatives. Thus, A'gha Haidar, Chahla- 
dar of Sultanpur, and A'gha Hosen, of Aldeniau, were his 
brothers ; Ata Ali, collector of Pachhiinrath, and Syad Hosnn, 
of Radauli, were his uncles; and they all jdayed into his 
hands. The chief Taluqdiirs of Baiswara were nl this time, 
i.c. 1849-1850, under Uiizitr Tnh.oH, i.i\ they paid theii- 
revenue directly into the head-quarters treasury, and not 
through the nicdiiim of the Haziin or Chahladar. This 
privilege, which was shared by the iMahdona estate of Man 
Singh, saved its possessors from arbitrary official oxacti<ins, 
and the cultiv.ators were not liable to forced labour. It 
was, however, as a matter of course, distasteful to the 
collectors, and in 1851 A'crha Ali stipulated that it should 
be abolished throughout his Niziimat. Tlie gross i-evenue 
of Sultanpur was estimated, roughly speahing, at thirty- 
six liikhs, of which nine lakhs were payable on aecounf of 
Huzur Talieil estates. Of the remaining twen1y-.seven l.'ik'lis 
which passed through his hands, A'gha .\li “accounted for ” 
seventeen lalchs to the Government, and retained the other ten 
for administrative purposes. Out of the seventeen li'drhs 
accounted for, came the pawjlmln. or jiay of troops, and all 
costs of repairs to forts, erection of eautonments, ammu- 
nition, and feed of cattle and elephants. The real amount 
exjiended on this latter item was almost ui7, hut the nominal 
sum was veiy considernble. Another hil;h probably found 
its way into the Hazim’s coffers in the shape of riicie, or 
extra items, in addition to the regular revenue demand, and 
of foes from fmirh, or .absconded landholder.s, who v.-ere 
returned in the accounts as jiaying nothing, but who re.-dly 
paid very highly for protection. The maintenance of the 
news-writer.s, who had been hitherto kept un as a check on 
collectors, was regarded as .an nnneoes'-.ary preraution under 
rnih'ni! management, .and discontinued. 'I’hat this, hce.v vr, 
was no great loss may he g.ithered from tlm glimi'se which 
we have already been affordi-d of the ^'niiiemy of tl-.e 
members of this hodv who were att.aehcd to Kaghhar Dviil'K 
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camp during the perpetKitioD of his worst atrocities in 
Bahraich 

A'gha All’s management was unfaTourahl^ contrasted with 
that of Darshan SiQgh by Captain A. Orr, of the Oinlh 
frontier police, m a letter to the Kcsidcnt. dated “Camp, 
FaitAbiid," 9th of January 185S, one passage of ahich may 
he quoted . — 

“RAja Darahan Singh la cited as having levied, under 
ijiira, the highest amount of revenue, ie. thirty-two liths 

“ Aghai has levied, on amdni, thirty-su lAVhs” (from 
■which sum, however, aa Captain Orr himself remarked else- 
where, nmo Ukhs should be excluded which were paid into 
the IIuxuT T.ihsd direct) 

“ Parahan Singh taxed rich and poor in equal proportion. 

“ Aghii fears the one and ruins tbo other 

“Parahan Smgh was the awom enemy of dacoits and 
thieves 

“ Aghai has over spared them. 

“Parahan Sionh tievcr gave, on thu uremge, less than 
twenty-two Ukhs to Oovornnicnt 

“ Aghai proa fleminofly sovenlecn 

“ Pirshan Singh made for htm«-*lf hv oppression ii vast 
estate, styled the DiinAma. ass.-ss.-,! at two lAVlis and a half, 
and yielding from five to su lakhs, hut rukil it’’— nafiras 
mere culliaators wen- c.mci'nuaj — “ with the utmost h'UKiicj 

“ Aghii, instead of semng on land", #<-ued on lurd ca»h ’’ 

Probably no people ever got less laliini for thrir nmney in 
the way of administration than did the |••oIde of Oudh at 
this jsTiod Out of the huge funds at Lis diii*>s.il, .Vgha 
All maint.aiQeil four deputies, one in each district, on salaries 
of from I’ts. luO to Its. “00 a month, and fifty or sixty 
(iiAiihMr# or yiiniii^'nrs, on from lU lc> to lU. 80 each 
Such onler and stability ascxisled wcn*tnainly dm- 1<* strong 
Taluqdirs, who. when not at war with iho Oovimmetit, 
found It expedient to keep thnr ssUles will cultivat*-!, and 
their tenants contented They bad at h-ast the merit of 
"redi'uning the country from the diad hwl of j''«er!<-ss 
skives under an all.piwerful SulUn ” They form-'d « break- 
water behind which it was j-ossihle for the artisan t« liyp 
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alive the germs of manufacturing industry, and the justice 
which they administered, rude though it was, was at least 
preferable to the article disjieused under the same name by 
the King’s oflicers. The town of Shahganj, under the pro- 
tection of Darshan Singh and Jlun Singh, conbiincd largo 
numbers of traders and artisans, who arc said to have been 
more secure there than anywhere else in Oudh. An en- 
lightened self-interest, too, jirompted them to jirotcct their 
humble, low-caste cultivators, so that their estates were well 
tilled. But this was quite compatible with the grossest 
oppression towards the small proprietors whoso villages they 
had incorporated in their taluqas. Two simh men were 
found by Colonel Sleeiuaii in the hands of iliin -jingh. They 
had refused to sign bainiimus, or deeds of sale, of their pro- 
perty, which he demanded from them, and had been sis or 
seven years in coutiiiemcnt, “ I h.avc never,” writes Colonel 
Slecman, “ seen enmity more strong and deadly than that 
exhibited by contending co-sharers and landholder.s of all 
kinds in Oudh,” — a sentence worth remembering with a view 
to assertions, in the course of recent controversies, that the 
zamindiirs did not value the recognition of their rights. 

'The Taluqdars of Baiswura were Bujput lords, not upsUirts, 
iiud in writing of them in his niouogra]>h on the Kai Bareli 
clans, Mr. Beuclt remarks that/ — 

“ 'The chieftain and his retainers were the only unit of 
Hindu society susceptible of development .... nor were 
signs wanting that the throne was soon to fall before the 
rising national life. The central e.xocutive was already 
panilysed, while the ties of family and clan were widened 
and consolidated on a territorial basis. Had we stayed our 
hands, it is jiossiblo that oven now a Hindu Kaja v.ould be 
ruling a Hindu nation from the ancient seat of Hindvi reli- 
gion and empire (Ajodhyn), on a throne sui>port((l by a 
landcvl aristocracy lately developcil from the hienirehy of 
chieftains, whose ancient r.inks had been enforced by the 
addition of all that w.is most vigorous in the late 
. . . . The mistake which vitiate- almost all <'ur jioHlieal 
theories in India, is that we are the hUecr-s-ors of the Idusd- 
jniin emperors ; were we only that, we should not be bero 
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now. The vital fact w tliat wo baTO, or at any rata 
wo haie, succeeaed, where the Muhammadans, m their 
strongest days, never attained completu success, in taking 
the places ot the local princes, and in substituting our own 
for luilive law and organization. Ihc (Jumiuissioucr has 
BUpjdantcd not su much the l«azim ns the Jliija,” 

It may seem strange that the barons were so often able* 
sucLesslnlly to rcsial the King’s troo{«. Tins was uiamly 
duo to the fact that their rctamors had much stronger 
motives to tight fur them than the hiazim or Chakiadar sup- 
phtd to hia soldiers. If a 'i'alui][diir’s retainer was Lillod in 
his lard's (Quarrel, his tanuly was pioridcd for by a gmut of 
laud rent-tree, called fiiurHut. But it one ot tho King’s 
sipu/us was killed in action, bis tainily, though uouiuially 
untitled to a gratuity e<jual to hts |<ay for two mouths, did 
not even olUin tho arrears ot pay actually duo to him, and 
if disabled by wounds, bo was at onco dismissed without 
a jicnsion. From men with such prospects, dorotion was 
scarcely to bo expected. 

All through suUnnpur and Caiswsra, Colonel SU«inaa 
found tho largo laluqdars on bud terms with tho K&sim, and 
in 110110 and Ihirdui, tbu inont xamiadAri districts in Uudli, 
the small landholders wens <juito as turbulent in thtir way. 

In Cnao, csj-ocully, thiy were at pcri^dual feud with tho 
dettsted Chakladiir, iJludriDHtb. Frvmllardui,tho*‘i>ar 7 '* 
takes us through Muhaudi, or KIien,audthcnco into Khair- 
abad, or Sitapur. 'iheso distncU, os already mcuiioued, had 
been held by U.ikim iUbndiforsosvral years pretious fo hii 
lirst banishiuinl in ISlSt. lor the greaUr jurt of the fol- 
lowing thirty years they were h-M separauly. Muhaindf 
Lad sulTcrod most of the two, having fallen into the hands 
of worse contractors. It ha*l had no less tkia hiccen ydra 
and (wo coUcc(ors, and the revenue lad sunk fruia 

seven InUus, with tho jx-ople conuntoj, to tine liklis, with 
tvcryl-ody imserablc Sol ow-teuth of the soil was in culti- 
vation, or one-ti nth of tlnr nominal villages mliabitcd. Ksja 
Loni biogh of Mitluidi, whoso conduct dunog the Mutmy 
afterwards lumi-d liim pv-ulwr infamy, wx» the great niaa of 
tho district, and was mereaving his j«os»essiotts after the 
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usual manner. Khairabiid ' was comparatively quiet and 
Better cultivated. Here Nawiib Ali, Taluqdar of Mahmi'id- 
abiid, was extending bis estate by means less undisguised, 
but scarcely less elUcacious than had been employed by 
Darsban Siiigb and iliin Sing in Sultilnpur and Faiziibiid. 
Like them, be kept bis own lands well cultivated, and was 
not disliked by iow-caste tenants, though detested by zami'n- 
diirs. 

The four great evils of rural Oudb at tliis period arc 
represented by Colonel Sleeman to have been : — 

(1.) l) 02 )redatious of refractory Taluqdiirs ; 

(2.^ Hack-renting by contractors ; 

(3.) Dissensions among landholders, created or fostered 
by contractors ; 

(d.) Depredations of troops and camp-followers. 

The first of those scourges needs no elucidation. 

Of the second, an instance may be quoted from Captain 
AJcxaudcr Orr. The assessuieutof Chandausi, a zammdan' in 
the Sulti'mpur Niziimat, was ollicially BU 2 )i)Osod at Jjticknow to 
amount to lls. &,338. A'gha Ali, however, assessed it at 
lls. 7,200, and further im^wsed demands for Ks. 1,500 ns his 
own nazaniua, lls. 1,200 as that of A'gha ILaidnr, his brother 
and ehakladar, Its. I,ltl0 as that of Dande liosen, A'gha 
llaidai'*s deputy, and lastly. Its. 113 as the due of Itam BaUsh, 
Dfwfin of Bande lioseu, making a total of Its. 11,113, or 
cousidcr.ibly more than double the Lucknow asbcssinent. 
Nor was this an isolated instance. 

To turn to the third item in Colonel bleeinan’s list, so 
long as Itajpiits remained united, the Jung's oliicials could 
do nothing with them. The warrior casie certainly jKjbsesses, 
or did possess, a capacity for coherent action winch is w.intnig 
to Brahmans; and where they were i>owerful, Nazims and 
Chakhulars eouhl only make lie.id ag.iiiist them by taking 
advantage of their disjmtes among theius'dves, or creating 
quarrels where they found none ready made. .Vecordiug to 
old Bakhtiiwar Singh, brother of D.ir,-ihan Singh, who had been 
deputed by the D.irbar to nccomiuuy Colonel Sleeman on Ins 
tour, there were more well-to-do laudhoider.s in Uiuih in the 
time of S'l'ulal Ai th.aii were to be found in 3^5U ; 'out thev 
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did not dare to hold tbeir heads *o high, the local officers 
Leing all able men, and snpjortcd bj a ttiug of ono of the 
Company’s regiments, and some good guns. Since then, the 
strength of thn Taluqdars had been aaung and tlnat of 
the UoTemment iNaning, while the aid of the Cum^mny's 
troops had been graduatly withdrawn Landboldershept Un 
armed men where fonneri} they had kept only one, and spent 
on their inaintepaPeo the rents which they withheld from the 
Government The chief object with which they kejit up 
their armed retainers was to resist iUl attempts at reduction 
of their infornully granted minJutr allowances None of 
these grants had bevn sanctioned at Lucknow since the death 
of S'udit All in lull A.D, corresjioading to 1:222 Pash; but 
they Imd been made unit ocijuiesced in, by n usurpation of 
authonty on the part of Natims and Chnkhdurs, to the 
uniouot id some forty lakhs In 1^50, orders were issued 
for the resumption of all such grants of any later date than 
Fasli, but It was, of course, impossitlo to carry them 
out, aud their ciuly effect was a chasgo m the nomcuclaturo 
employed lu the rcTeouo accounts. Henceforth the nne* 
tioncKl grants were known os “nenlur sa» hciis," or the 
allowaiiecs of the year twcuty^tao, and the subsoiiucnt id* 
foriual reduiijons ns “iitmt or diCciiney of 

assets. 

A\ ilh rc-gard to the oppro^iiioh and pluudenng wliich the 
{•cople had to iiidure at the lands ol trooj.s and canij>>fol- 
luwcrs, without any w isL to exagg rate them, aud even with 
arvaJmisa to In-ben (bat tiu smsol the OmlL Ouvemmint 
have often been juiutcd m blaekcrcuh ur> than they discrred, 
it 18 still luijvs’iblo to doubt (but Uie suffi ring from this 
source was really very great C'utuiiil ish-eiiiau wa* certainly 
not prrjudieed agaitist nativv guTernia< ills as suili, and 
though It Las be< u said, pruLably wjlh some di gree of truth, 
llial he looked at tluugs “tLreiUgfi HarLiir sj^cUrlri,'' and 
uneeinaciously cxaggiratnl the cnorraitus of the Tulu |dirf, 
the rery j'l'Ople whom Le niit t>n the reuds l>iiig tul«ri-d 
what to B\T to him, yi t there can I* im ground lor *h| j'MUig 
iLu the Oudh Oorenioi'Ut would go out t-l its way li> uuko 
the conduct of its own troe*jsor icrranti apjear more oeli-’Ui 
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or oppressive than it actually was Tot it would he difficult 
to imagine more lamoutable scenes of tyranny and hardship 
than those which he describes as of constant occurrence, 
whenever the Naji'b corps, of which there were thirty-two, 
were moved from one aintonmeiit to another. And they 
were incessantly on the move ; for if kept long in one place, 
they created an artificial famine. “ The line of march,” ho 
writes, “ of one of those corps is like the road to the temple 
of Jaganniith.” Captain Orr speaks in equally strong terms 
of this subject, and of the bcgdr'i, or forced labour system, he 
writes : — 

“ The Ghamar, Lodh, Kurmi, and all inferior castes are the 
prey of all, caught at every hour of the day or night, made 
use of as boasts of burthen, beaten and abused, treated as if 
incapable of fooling pain or humiliation, never remunerated, 
but often deprived of the scanty clothing they may possess.” 

This is one of the few points on which it is possible to feel 
a satisfactory assurance that the poor are better off under 
British than they wore under native rule. 

Even so mere a sketch in outline as is here attempted, of 
the condition of Oudh during the few years previous to 
annexation, would not be complete without some portrayal of 
the stiUo of ali'airs at Lucknow as well ns in the provinces. 
Colonel Slceman’s “Diary” is full of digressions relating to 
the all'iiirs of the court. His well-known character and per- 
sonal leanings toward any tolcmble native government are 
BUllicient guarantees for the freedom from adverse prejudice 
of the picture which he dr.iws in the.se oft-rejieated toiiehe.s. 
It leaves no doubt that \Yiijid Ali, though not naturally a 
stupid or unamiable man, was as deeply sunk in the sloU',th 
of sloth iiud ellcminacy as it is possible for any nwn, oven 
an oriental jirince l,orn in the purjile, to be, or that he was 
surrounded by as ]irollig;ite and ins iti.ible a set of knaves 
as any such jirinee ever succeeded in attr.icting to himself. 
A str.inge liie it must have been that he h d in that 
“ enchanted Armida jcilace ” of his, wimre we c.itch glinq-es 
of him through the motley crowd of singers, tiddlers, ,-or. 
eerers, coek-tighters, negroes, eumiehs, and buffoons, who 
hovered round him, like moths round a very llickering and 
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■n-ore so profusely lavished. The shopkeepers of Lucknow 
were prohahly wealthier than those of any other town in 
India e.vcept Calcutta. Manufactures of all sorts of costly 
and useless jwoducts flourished luxuriantly. With the 
traders and artisans of Lucknow, anne.\alion could hardly be 
otherwise than unpopular, and the dcc.ay of these classes 
during the last twenty year.s, though inevitable, has been 
pitiful in the extreme. Artificially stimulated by the 
lavishness of the court, they have necessarily declined 
since the stream of expenditure has been stayed. Probably 
the only class in Lucknow to whom annexation was not 
altogether distasteful was that of the ministers and other 
officers who had amassed large sums by peculation, and 
were not wholly unwilling to sec the source of their gains 
stopped for the future on condition of secure enjoyment 
of what they had already acquired. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ANNEtATIOK. 

Tub annoxatioa of Oudb kit perhaps iDiurrtd more uittpar- 
mg LO&demuatioa than no* other set of tho Eait Iniiia 
Uompany'i Oorenment eim-o the dajs of Warren lliutingt. 
It has been denouaced, under the name of '‘l>a(vitj m 
Eicvliit,'' as the lost aud most glaring, tf not tlio worst, 
illustration of tho Lhilbousie I'vlie;, and u one of tho 
pruaiiaato causes of tbu Atutinjr borne Lnif acivunt, often 
though the tale has been told already, should j>'rliaj>s he 
gm-D hereof tho (.ircumsUiK*.* uitdtrwhii.h the step was 
adopted, the inotires aa<l r^-asons hj which the {•■rsuiis 
chietijr r«.8ponsiUu fur it were actu.ited, aud the nicxK- in 
which It was earned out. Uf the couditiun of tho proTirtcc 
during tho closiug ji-am of the reign of Wajid Ah ^hah » 
descnption has Uc it atlempCnl in the pn'nous chaph r , and 
it IS in tlut luuditiuD that the measuro of antiesation tinils 
It* hcslttud, indted, it* onli |K>saihl« justiticatiun. 

On the Hist of NuTemhtr Ibat, Otnerai Uutraui l>*'ing 
al>«>ut to proceed to XjUrVnowto tihooseriliarge fromCel ni^-l 
blecman. Jiord X>alboustc u.dite<>« minute, [ro{xxaiag that 
tho new ilesident thuuM to* uiatnicte.1 to aiaL<> "an < ii ]uir/ 
into the j rc*‘'nl state of that rouotrj , with • »k’w tr» ihlef. 
mine whether its atlairs still contiaae m that lUte m which 
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Colonel Slcoman from time to time closcribofl them to ho ; 
■n-liothor the improvement -n-liich Lord Hardin"e peremptorilj- 
demanded seven years aqo at the hands of the Kintr, in pur- 
suance of the treaty of 1801, has in any deqrcc been effected ; 
and whether the duty imposed upon the British Government 
by that treaty, a duty recognised by Lord AYilliam Bentinelc 
in 1831, and reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 18 t7, will in 
truth any longer admit of our honestly indulgitig the reluc- 
tance we have felt to have recourse to those extreme measures 
which alone can he of any real efficacy in remedying the 
evils from which the state of Oudh has suffered so long.” 

The Slembers of Council at this time wore Mr. Dorin, 
Colonel John Low, formerly for cloven years Ilesident at Luck- 
now, Sir. Barnes Peacoche, and Mr. John Peter Grant. The 
first three briefly assented to this pro)>osal, while the fourth 
recorded the grounds of his assent at some length, declaring 
that “in the case of Oudh, a state wholly su]>ported by the 
British Government, and bound to bo wholly guided by that 
Government, ho had never been able to understand liow the 
policy of even tem])orary non-interference could bo justifiable, 
on any other ground than that, for the time being, non- 
interference was belter for the peojde of Oudh than inter- 
ference. lIow many years ago it is since any statesman has 
maintained that ground, wc need not stop to count.” 

Accordingly, by Jfr. Secretary Edmonslonc’s letter of the 
21th of ICovembcr IS-al, General Oiitram was instructed to 
inquire into and report on the condition of Oudh. 

In obedience to these instructions, the posident, on the 
loth of March 18.'i5, submitted a vohiininoiis report, divided 
into seven beads, relating respectively to : — 

(1.) The Sovereign and his JHiiister. 

(2.) Povenne and Finance. 

(o.) Judicial Courts and Police. 

(■1.) The Army. 

(d.) Poads and Public IVorhs. 

(0.) Statistics of Crimes. 

(7.) Oppressions and Cruelties. 

The general char.icter this report may be sufficiently 
imagined by anyone who has read the i>receding chaiiter. 
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There had been, in short, no improvement, and there was 
no prospect of improvement, on the state of thinps described 
by Colonel Sleeman All that could be said for the last five 
Kings of Oudh was that they had been always ready and 
desirous to comply, as far as possible, with all demands 
made by the British Government relating to its own interests j 
and almost the only redeeming features about the admini- 
stration were the Prontier Police, under the command of 
European officers, maintained at a cost of Es 77,000 
annually, and sundry institutions kept up for the benefit of 
Europeans at a yearly cost of Ks 47,000 
The revenues of Oudh were derived almost entirely from 
the land, and its sources were four, vis — 

(1 ) Allodial lands, or Crown estates, known as IJiahct 
(2.) Huziir Tahail estates, paying revenue directly to 
Government 

(3 ) Districts held under contract by i/arodirs, or farmers. 
(4) Districts held under amJnf, or trust management 
The transfer of ihaha lands to TaluqdArs, which has 
been described in the Babraicb district, had been going on 
all over the province The Huzdr TahsH svstem which 
had “ always proved more successful and popular in Oudh 
than any other mode of management,” was much abused by 
the Pi’wAn EAja BAIkishn at Lucknow, who was supposed to 
superintend it He and bis subordinates were in the habit 
of raising rents for their own benefit, by the threat, if 
tbeir dfiujcds were not acquiesced in, of handing over the 
estate of the reensaut to a CbakladAr Of the ijara and 
am>T»ii methods of collection, enough has been said already. 
With regard to the expenditare and financial arrangements 
generally, the Eesident found it almost impossible to obtain 
any statistics or information Those who possessed any 
official knowledge of the subject dared not communicate it, 
and the Minister, All Hakki KhAn, demurred to furnishing 
any accounts, on the ground that there was no precedent 
for such a course. Pension* of the royal family and other 
stipendiaries were heavily in airear. The annual cost of 
the civil and police establishments seems to have been 
about 38 and 12| I4khs respectively. The pay of the 
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Minister tvas Es. 114,000 ycarlj’, ami his perquisites amounted 
to more than seven hiklis, or a total of more than iiSO.OOO, 
nearly thrice the salary of the Governor-General. The total 
revenues of 1853 and 1854 .appe.ar to have amounted to 
ahout Ail, 200, 000. Of this sum only i>etweon Ai300,000 and 
Ai400,000 found its way to the Lnclniow treasurv, the 
remainder being “ accounted for ” hy the Nazims as expended 
in tile districts on dilTorent br.anches of Government service. 
The amount actually disbursed was probably little more than 
half a million, something like Ai3.5O,O0O being absorbed by 
Nazims and their subordinates, with the assistance of the 
D.arbar ofllcials at Lucknow. 

As for judicial courts, there were none, except at the capital, 
and such ns were there maintained wore worlhlc.ss, being 
presided over by men of no chai-acter, who treated their 
position simply as a means for extortion. The total cost 
of the judicial establishments for the whole of Oudh was 
less than Rs. 10,000 a year. Their cUlciency was sufiiciently 
illustrated by the acquittal of JIulmmmad lloscn, who, 
while Nazim of Gonda-Bahraich, murdered the banl.'er E.ini 
Datt Piinde, as already related, and a host of similar, thouch 
loss conspicuous, instances might be quoted. Revenue 
courts there were none. The charge of district ]Hilieo 
stations was farmed out by the Nazims to the highest 
bidder. 

The military force numbered about 00,000 men of all arms, 
costing luthcr more than .i,'.120,000 yearly. The hnuml-huj, or 
atixiliarv regiments, commanded by European ofiicers, of 
which there were four, were fairly elllcicnt. The rest wcr<: 
an undiscii'lined rabble, paid at the r.ite of three to four 
ruj'oos a month, and alw.ays kejd in arrear.s, but allowed to 
compensate themsolves by living at free quarters on the 
peasantry. Their numbers, moreover, were merely nominal, 
though jiay for their full strength was of course dmwn by 
the paymasters, or Jlalehip, acting in collusion with the 
Nazims. 

Roads and public works could hardly be said to exist. Ti-.e 
only nu talled ro.'.d in Oudh was that between C.iwnj.erc and 
Lucknow, There Were about half-a-dozen jH.>rmanent bridge^ 
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l)os5dP8 two apanning the Guinti at TAicknow; and General 
Oufram, after mcntiomni; these, adds that, “ with the excep. 
tion of a few Government forts, there are literally no other 
public works in Oudh " Immcnee sums were charged in the 
nccounta for the erecUon of Toyal palaeea and tombs, of 
which but a small proportion iras actually thii^ expended 
As for the rcmaininff heads of the report, Cntnes and 
Outrages, and Oppressions and Cruelties by Gtivcrnment 
Officials, little or nolhincf need he 8.iid TTie killed and 
wounded in dacoities and nets were estimated at about two 
thousand annuallv, and iirespnasible officials of all sorts con- 
tinued to do after their kind, with a psTchologically curious 
disregard of the amount of pain they might inflict in gaming 
their end of extorting money In conclusion. General 
Outram felt himself hound to JecUiv, though with great 
reluctanre, his wish to uphold native states wherever possible 
being well known, that “the lamentable condition of this 
kingdom has been caused by the very cu!pal>le ftpatby and 
gross misrule of the Sovereign and his Darbiir”, that the 
improvement of administration demanded I'V Lord Hirdings 
seven years beforo had been in no degree effected i and that 
there was, in fais opinion, no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment could no longer honestlv refrain from “ those extreme 
measures which could Monc be of any real efficacy,” or, in 
other words, from taking the administration of Oudh into its 
own hands 

^Ak-thfr-trinc of the receipt of this despatch at Calcutta, 
Lord Dalhousie was absent at Gtakamand, and thither it was 
transmitted to him \fy General Low, who recorded his con- 
currence in the opinion expressed in its concluding para- 
graph'*, because — 

“ The public and shameful oppressions committed on the 
people by Oovemmeat officers in Oudh have of late years 
been constant and extrenie , because the King of Oti'ih has 
continually, during many years, broken the treaty (of 1801) 
by systematically disregarding our advice instead of follow- 
ing it, or evert endeavouring to follow it, because we are 
bound by treaty (quite different in that respect from our 
position relatively to most of the great native states) to pro- 
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vent serious interior misrule in Oudh ; beca\ise it has been 
fully proved that -we have not prevented it, and that we 
cannot prevent it hy the present mode of conducting our 
relations with that State ; and because no man of common 
sense can entertain the smallest expectation that the present 
King of Oudh can. ever become an efficient ruler of his 
country.” 

To those words, weighty from their author’s long experi- 
ence as Resident at Luclmow, as well as from his individual 
leanings in favour of native states. General Low added that 
ho had good grounds for believing that the long delay to 
interfere in Oudh, after repeated warnings, had created a 
general impression that such interference was prohibited by 
orders from England ; and that Oudh officials had thus 
less fear of the Resident or the Company, as regards 
internal mismanagement, than they had felt at any time 
previous to Lord Hardingo’s visit in 184-7. 

Prom U'takamand, Lord Dalhousie wrote his monster 
minute of the 18th of Juno 1855, the greater part of which 
consists of a review of our relations with Oudh from the 
time' of lYarrcn Hastings, and of the information furnished 
by General Outratn, Colonel Slecman, and others regarding 
its present condition. Passing to the immediate practical 
question of what was to be done, the Governor-General 
rcmarlcod that as the so-called treaty of 1837 had never been 
sanctioned* by the Court of Directors, regard must be had 
exclusively to the treaty of 1801. This latter, ho jiointed 
out, unfortunately contained no provision for the course to 
be adopted in the event of the Oudh Government failing to 
maintain a tolerable administmtion ; and also barred the 
employment of English officers in Oudh by ]'roviding that 
the system of administration to be introduced by the Nawiib 
was " to be carried into effect by his own officers.” 

So long, therefore, “as obs('rvanee shall be paid to the 
letter, and to the obvious spirit, of the treaty of 16^1, that 
instrument will jirohibit the admissi<Hi of Driti-h ot!ic, rs to 
t.akeajiy j>:irl in the manni:i-m>’nt of Ondli, and will ever .st.uid 
as an insnmu'nntat'le barrier to the employ n'.ent,by the l’,ni:--h 
Govonimeiit, of lho<c means which e.iii alone be i fie, lu.il to 

J] 
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introduce into Oudh ‘ gucli a syetem of administration as 
stall be conducive to the i>ro8pcnty of the King’s ‘sub- 
jects, and be calculated to seeono the lives and property of 
the inhabitants.’ ” 

On the assumption that active interference m Oudh ■was, 
jn some shape or other, inevitable, I«{d Dalhousie proce<^ed 
to consider the various modes in which effect might be 
given to it And here it will be well to quote bis ovm 
wording of the alteraative eoarses open — 

“ Ist The King may be required to abdicate the sovereign 
powers he has abused, and to consent to the incorporation of 
Oudh with the territories of the British Crown 
” 2nd. The King may be permitted to retam his royal title 
and position, hut may be required to vest the whole cml and 
mtlitaiy sdnunistration of Lis Idagdom m the dovemment 
of the East India Company, for ever 
" Srd Kis Majesty may be urged to male over bis domi- 
nions to the masagemeot of British officers, for a time. 

" 4th The King may be mnted to place the management 
of the country m the hands of the Resident, under whoso 
directions it shall be corned on by the officers of the Csg, 
acting with such British officers as may be appointed to 
aid them " 

Of these alternatives, l^ird Dalhoum© believed the first 


“ The rulers of Oudh,” he wrote, ** however unlaithtul ttcy 
may have been to the trust confided to them — hbwever gross 
may have been their neglect, however grievous their mis- 
govemment, of the people committed to their charge — bare 
yet ever been faith^I and true in their adherence to the 
British power. No wavering friendship has been laid to 
their charge They have long acknowledged our power j 
have submitted, without a murmur, to our supremacy; and 
have aided us, as best they could, m the hour of our utmost 
need ” 

The first proposal, then, bmng too severe; the fourth, 
insufficient, as had been pomted out by lord Wellesley in 
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1799 ; and anv mcrelj temporary aiTangemcnt, such as a-as 
contonijilatod hy the third, being solf-condomned, ns wil as 
hy tJjc proccdonts of the Nizam’s territories and of Nagpur ; 
Lord Dalhousic strongly advocated the adoption of the 
second. To attain the end aimed at by that proposal, ho 
advised that the King should be informed that the treaty of 
1801 was at an end, owing to his failure to fulfil the obliga- 
tion which it imposed ujion him of maintaining a decent 
administration in Oudh, and that the Tlosident was under 
orders to quit Lucknow, and to withdraw the subsidiary 
force, unless the King gave his consent to a draft treaty 
which was to be laid before him. The main features of this 
instrument wore to be the annulment of all pivvious treaties; 
the transfer of the “whole civil and military administni- 
tion, with all power, jurisdiction, right';, and claims thereto 
belonging’’ from the hands of the King to those of the 
Coinjiany’s Government.; the allotment of a liberal provi- 
sion for the King, and also for the members of the royal 
family, not being his own children; and, last and most, 
important of all : — 

“ That the revenues of Oudh shall be apjtlicd, first, to the 
payment, of the expenses of the civil and military admi- 
nistration of the jirovince; secondly, to the jiayment of the 
stijtends secured in the ]irecedlng Artich.'S to the King and to 
the royal family; and thirdly, to the im]>rovem'_'nt and 
benefit td the ],rovince. Tin' rtridu-' i>f thr rcffuvr?, (ifl>:r 
ihr fnyc'joiii'j il-'durlior.p, flmU hr. (it thr diyjiOFil of the Ih'iri 
India Coiiwnny." 

In reference to thislast Articb-,L')rd Dalhousie wrote; “]on' 
many years to come, while the reform of th'- adniini -tration 
of Oudh is still in ])rogre‘-r-, and while it" natural rimurces 
are not yet fully recruited, th" provision will remain altoia ih'-r 
inopeiwtive. But in j.rocec;; i.f time, th" revemn's of the 
eo\intry will l.argely increa‘:e under the manag-'uient of British 
fifiioers. and a surplus will probably nun.u’n. afi'-r lueetin;: all 
ordinary charges of the admiui-t nition, ami after j.roviditig 
for thfee mea'ures of itujwoveim nt t<-i whieh tie- 

increase in the revenue-, of the province oui:ht un'ju- l-on- 
nblv to b'C juade ajij'Vn.’.ble in the fir, t imtani-'-.'' 

11 *“ 
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Til© GoTernor-General considered the appropi-ialjon by 
the Company’s GoTemment of the surplus revenues “per- 
fectly consonant with justice and equity, and founded upon 
a just consideration for the general good of that Emjiire 
of which Oudh onginally was, and still is, no more than 
a province " But li the Court of Directors desired that the 
interference of the British Govemmeiit should be “ not only 
virtually, but in the very letter, a disinterested act,” be was 
prepared to omit any such provision (which had been borrowed 
from the treaty with Tanjor) from the proposed compact ; only 
stipulating that in any new relations to be entered on with 
Oudh, it should be at least arranged that all cml charges and 
all charges of troops which it might prove necessary to station 
within the province, should be defrayed froin its revenues j 
as it would no longer, the treaty of 1801 having been declared 
at an end, be needful to maintain any military force in the 
province, “were it not for the contemplaied renewal and 
extension of our relations with the Eing of Oudh '* 

The Governor-General’s nmute was circulated in due 
course to the four hlembers of Council, aU of whom expressed 
opinions, more or less weighty, on the subject. 

Mr Donn, the senior member, advocated the adoption of 
Lord Dalhousie’a first proposal, for simply incorporating 
Oudh with British territorv, and deprecated the continuance 
to Wajid All Shah of the title of King. 

General Low was of opinion that the Oudh Government 
was, “ from the Fnme Minister down to the meanest chap- 
rasi,” BO thoroughly and invelcrately corrupt, that there was 
no remedy left but the exclusive, permanent, and direct 
assumptfon of the management of the country by tho Com- 
pany He protested, however, against tho notion of with- 
drawing the Resident and troops, as dangerous and 
unnecessary ; and in the event of tho Bing’s refusing to 
sign a new treaty, recommended that Lord 'Wellesley’s 
precedent in the case of S’Adat Ali in 1801 should be 
followed, and orders issued to the native collectors to pay no 
more revenue into his treasury. 

Mr Grant’s line of argament was that the BntiahGovcm- 
meut had always occupied towards Oudh the position of 
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paramount state towards subordinate province ; tliat 
what the Emperor of Delhi nominally was, that we had 
really been ; that the arrangement of 1801 was not founded 
on any j)rcvions treaty ; and that this fact was fully recog- 
nised by Lord Wellesley, who always addressed S’lidat iVli as 
a subordinate ruler — (he might almost have added, as a con- 
victed piclcpockct) — and by S’adat A.li himself, so much so 
that wlien he proposed to abdicitc, ho only requested to lie 
succeeded by any one of his sons whom Lord. Wellesley might 
choose. From all this it followed that if the treaty of 1801 
were sot aside, the position of Oudh to the Company would 
still be, as it was jnevious to that treaty, tbe position of 
subject province to paramount state ; ami the King would 
have no rights as against us in 1856 which the Subahdar had 
not in 1800, except such as might be guaranteed by inter- 
mediate agreements. Thus, “the decision as to wh.at ought 
to bo done now must follow the decision that shall be pro- 
nounced upon the historical point of the justice of Ixird 
Wellesley's conduct in 1801.” Mr. Grant hold that Lord 
Wellesley was justified in what he did, and rpioted James 
Mill’s opinion, that if his premises were correct, ho ought to 
have gone still further, and annexed the whole instead of 
only half of the Oudh territories. 

It apparently did not occur to Jlr. Giimt, or to any other 
Member of Council, that if the eUitiif quo the treaty of 
1801 was to bo reverted to, Wajid Ah might not miplausiljly 
have assorted a claim to bo restored to possession of all the 
territory which had been ceded to tlie Coniitany under that 
trc.aty. T'ho coded territory, yielding a revenue of JlT ,0U0,tM>O, 
was made over to the Company as seenrity for the eharges of 
the troops to ho employed in the defence of Oudh. If tho-e 
troops were to he willidnvwn, and the Company was to he 
relieved of all responsibility for the defence of Oiidli, it would 
seem to follow logically th.at the ceded district^ should have 
been restored, on the principle of ci-’fonO- cnui I rooef r( t-jTi-rlur. 

The Siihalidiirs of Oudh, to rt;turn to yir. ttr.intV minme, 
never claimed, before they e-une into contact with t!i«- Hri’ith 
jtower, to be independetit sovereigns, or preh e-ed .any right 
to retain the Subah if it had jtka>-ed the Einjwror of Delhi 
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to recall them. Shiija’.ud-daolali, -when he espoused the 
cause of Mi'r E^sim, complaaned, not that the Calcutta 
Council had driven him oat of Bengal, but that they had 
driven him out without the EmpeKu’s authority “ How is 
It,” he asked, “ that you turn out and establish Nawdbs at 
pleasure, without the (ousent of the Imperial Court ? ” We 
stand, Mr. Grant contended, in the place of the Mughal, and 
our position only differs from his in the respect that we have 
the power to do that which it would have been his duty to do if 
he had been^able, while he had not that power, “ Our prac- 
tice has accorded with no other theory,” e g. the deposition 
of Wazi'r Ah m 17&8, and the setting aside of Munna Jin 
in 1837. “These were doubtless very proper acts on our 
part i but if such acts were not founded on the assertion of 
our haring supremo dominion orer the lungs and people of 
Ottdh, I ask on what doctnnc they were founded, and by 
what reasoning they can be justified ? Is it only when the 
People are concerned that we should hesitate to assert our 
supreme dominion } " 

Mr. Grant preferred the first of Lord Dalhoueie’a pro- 
posals, as inrolring no fiction, to the second, and so agreed 
with Mr Dorm , but differed from buy, in wishing to allow 
the ICing, though not hia descendants, to retain the royal 
title He condemu.-d, as at once needless and hazardous, 
the proposal to withdraw our troops and sever all relations ; 
and recommended that Ondh should he at once incorporated 
with British territory, with the Emg's consent if it were 
procurable , if not, then without it 

Mr Peacocke — afterwardsSir Barnes Peacocke — discussed 
the question from the legal point of view, and argued that 
tho Company had a nght to comj>el enforcement of the treaty 
of 1801, so far as it had been broken by the King, i e. m 
his failure to secure good government, quoting Vattel in 
support of his position He preferred tho second of tho 
Govemor-GeneraTs alternatives, liut was of opinion that “ no 
pecuniary bcne’fit should be derived by tho East India Com- 
pany,” and therefore “ conld not recommend that any part of 
tho revenues of Oudh should be applied to the payment of 
the military adnanistration of the province”} seeing that 
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under tlio treaty of 1801 we agreed to defend Oudh in con- 
sideration of the ceded territory. He argued that, our 
interference being for the sake of the people, they should 
not be made to bear any burthen v.-hich they would not have 
liad to boar if the treaty of 1801 had been fulfilled by the 
lung. He therefore thought that all except military ex- 
penses should be defrayed out of the revenues of Oudh, 
and that the whole surplus should bo spent on the province. 

It is easy enough to fancy Lord Dalhousie imittering to 
himself as he read Mr. Peacocke’s minute that this was mere 
ideology ; but not perhaps quite so easy, excojit by a return to 
lir.st principles and a total abaudoninent of all legal grounds, 
to suggest an adequate answer to Mi\ Peacocko's scruples. 

On the 2lBt of November 185o, the Court of Directors 
desjjatebod tbeir reply to the questions raised by General 
Ontram’s report, and the mimiles of the Governor-General 
and itierahors of Council. They had no hesitation in deciding 
that the government— or misgoverumout , tlicy were much 
the same thing — of the King of Oudh must be ]rut an end 
to, once for all. But unless Lord Dalhousie felt morally 
certain that the announcement to the King that all existing 
treaties were cancelled, and that all connection between his 
Government and that of the Company was at an end unless 
he accepted the now treaty to be proj>oscd to him, would at 
once have the cflect of inducing him to uceejit it, the alter- 
native should not bo offered to him. With regard to the 
terms of the treaty to be laid before him, and the mode to 
bo adopted of disposing of the fiurjdus revenues of Oudh, 
the Court of Directors, beyond an exjiression of opiniim 
that the reigning family should be very lil>era!iy jirovided 
lor, maintained a discreet and significant silence. The 
question had been expressly put to them by Iiord D.ilhousie 
in his minute, and certainly .‘■eems one which demanded an 
answer. But answer c.ame there none. And this, j)orhnjiS, 
w.is hardly so odd as it at first sight seems, for the Honour- 
able Court may have been of opijiion that the matter, if left 
in the hands of the Governor-General, would arrange it*idf 
in a manner not wholly unfavourable to tbeir i>e.nui;ary 
interests, while the issue of cxi>licit instructions jnight have 
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been awkward, not to say embannssing A considejable 
sense of decorum always peiraded tbe proceedings of the 
Honourable Court 

On the 23rd of January 1856 instructions, framed by Lord 
Dalhousie and concurred in by the other Members of Council, 
were despatched to General Oatnun concerning the steps to 
be taken for the assumption of the Government of Oudh 
Troops were to he moved up to Cawnpore, and such a force 
as the Resident thought requisite to be marched to Lucknow, 
under the immediate command of Colonel TVheler as Bri- 
gadier. If hostilities appeart-d imminent, the Resident was 
authorised to assume control over all the troops in Oudh 
Tbe news of hia deposition was to be broken to the Kmg 
through his Minister, Ali Kakki Khan, after which the 
Resident was to obtain an interview with Wajid Ali himself, 
at which ho was to mfonu him that ** the time bad now come 
when the systematic violation of the treaty of 1801, by every 
successive Ruler of Oudh, from the date of its signature to 
tbe present day, rendered it tbe imperative duty of the British 
Guvemment to declare tbe treaty null and void, and to pro- 
ceed either to form new engagements with theHing of Oudh, 
or to assnme to itself the administration of his territories.” 

The Ring was then to be handed a letter from Lord Lal- 
housie, which recapitulated the relations between the British 
Government and that of Oudh from their beginniDg, m a 
manner which left little to be desired, except that it made no 
mention of the extortions of Warren Hastings, and was 
grossly unjust to S'ndat All. The letter concluded, after 
fervidly denouncing the existing misrule, and declaring that 
the British Government Aould be “guilty m the sight of 
God and man, if it wero any longer to aid in sustaining, by 
its countenance and power, an administration fraught with 
suffering to miUioos,” and that the violated treaty of 1801 
was at an end, with an exhortation to the King to accept the 
proposals which would be made to him by General Outram, 
and a warmng of the consequences of refusal. 

The perusal of the letter was to be followed by the pre- 
sentation of a draft treaty, which th© king was to bo invited 
to sign. The purport of this treaty was much tho same as 
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had hcen proposed hj Lord Dalhousio in his minxito o{ the 
18th of Juno 1855. IVujid Ali and his successors wore to 
retain the title of “ King of Oudh,” and to receive an annrial 
pension of twelve lakhs, in addition to which a body-guard 
was io ho maiatained for IFajicl Ali liiitiself, at a cost of not 
more than three lakhs yearly. All collateral members of the 
royal family who were at that time provided for by the King 
were in future to be maintained by the Company. Wajid 
Ali and his successors were to retain “ full and exclusive 
jurisdiction ” in the palace at Lucknow, and in iiis favourite 
parks of Dilklmsha and Bibiapur, but were not to inflict the 
punishment of death without the jirovious consent of the 
Governor-Gcucnvl in Council. The liitler ])iil of which 
the above provisions formed the sugared coating was that 
“the sole and exclusive administration of the civil and 
military government of the territories of Oudli shall be 
henceforth vested, for ever, in the Honourable East India 
Company, together with the full atid f^cluBivc right to the 
rcvcnvcB thereof,’’ 

Not in vain was the confidence of the Ilonourablc Court 
of Directors. 

Two draft proclamations addressed to the ])OOi)le of Oudh 
were forwarded to the llesident along with his instructions. 
The first was to be issued in case the King consented to sign 
the treaty ; the second in the event of his refusal. The dif- 
fcroncc between them consi.stcd entirely in the rocital.s. Jji 
either case, it was jn'oclaimed that the govi'rnment of Oudh 
was henceforth vested in the East India Comjeiny, to whose 
oflieers all classes of the inhabihints were called upon to 
render obedience, under penalties. In conclusion it was 
declared that: — , 

“The revenue of the districts shall be determined on a 
fair and settled basis. 

“The gradual improvement of the Oudh territorie.s shall 
he steadily pursued. 

“Justice shall be ine.asurcd out with an oiju.d hand. 

“ Protection sh;ill be given to life and jwojierty ; and every 
man shall enjoy, henceforth, his just rights, without fe.tr tJ 
molostatiou,'' 
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The Hesident was instracted to afford to the King all 
possible explanation of the reasons for the course adopted, 
and to do all m hia power to persuade him to sign the 
treaty, offering, should it seem necessary, a yearly pension 
of fifteen I'lbhs instead of twelse All promises of amend- 
ment of his administration on the part of the King, and all 
attempts to argue the point, or to procure postponement of 
the assumption of lus powers by tho Company, were to be 
met by an assurance that the intentions of the Government 
were fixed and irrevocable, and that Lord Dalhousie had 
been ordered by the Conit of Directors, with the approval of 
the Ministry, of which Lord Canumg, the Governor-General 
elect, was a member, to carry them into execution before 
leanng Xudia. In case tho King referred to the “ treaty " of 
1637, he was to be informed that that instrument had now no 
existence, having been annulled by the Court of Directors as 
soon as it was submitted to them , and that the Governor. 
General regretted that, on mg to inadvertence, the annulment 
had not been notified to the then King ot Oudh, Mahammad 
Ail Sh&h Three days, if reijuired, were to be allowed the 
King for deliberation. 

Wording to his instructions, General Outram eommuni. 
cated the intcntiuns of the British Government to Kaw&b 
All NaVb Kbdn on the Sutb of January The Minister ex- 
pressed himself much surprised and distressed at the news, 
deprecated the advance of the troops as unnecessary, and 
“ attempted to contrast the reign of the present King with 
those of his predecessors, and to point out the manifest 
reforms which were to he seen on all sides ’’ 

The ftesident in reply assured him that tho advance of 
the troops was necessary, and the resolve of tho Government 
unalterable 

On the followmg day, Ali KaLln Kh&n again waited on 
General Outram, accordmg to agreement, and after reading 
the draft treaty and procUmation, “ declared that ho was 
authorised by the King to state that Ilia Majesty was tho 
servant of tho British Goveimnent, and was, of course, ready 
to do what was re<iuired." He proposed, however, that the 
King should personally visit Lord Dalhousie, or even go to 
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England, in tlio liopc o£ oldaining a more favonrablo dcci- 
Bion. 

Those proposals the Resident met, as before, by a simple 
assui'aucc that any reconsideration of the merits of the case 
\vas out of the question, and asked the Jfinistcr to roiiuest 
the King to appoint a day on which he might wait on him 
with the treaty. 

The following day, the 1st of February, the King WTotc a 
piteous letter to the Resident, pleading that he liad “ never 
wilfully performed aught that could otTend the British 
Government; on the continry, for the least of its servants, 
every step has boon taken to please . . . everything has been 
done to obey whatever instructions may have boim received. 
For instance, after the admonition of Bard Hardinge, the 
whole country has been jdaced under a new arrangement, 
and transferred from the iji'mi to tlie ntii>hi\ system; police 
stations have everywhere been formed; and the number of 
culprits who have been punished is manife.st.’‘ The letter 
ended with entreaties to the Resident to “ intercede most 
imploringly'' with the Governor-General to “put oil the 
adoption of the new policy.’’ 

'To all this Gciior.il Outram once more gave the only possible 
answer. On the same day he visited the Queen-mother, the 
Jamib Aulia Begam, at her own re<|uest, at the Zard Kothi 
l)alace, in the hope that she, being a sensible woman, would 
influence the Khig to accede to the jwojwsed terms. 'L’here 
was a dense crowd in the palace courts as he I'.issed, but the 
dcmc.'inour of the people was, as usu:d, j>.'rfcctly courteous. 
The Queen-mother poured forth hupjdir.itions in a style 
similar to that of the King's h tter ; “ entreated the Resident 
to inform her what llis Majc.-ty had den”, and why he had 
incurred the wmth of thcBriti.sh Government’’ ; andbvgucd 
hard fordelay, “ during which the King might be eu.aiih il to 
show to the world, by the .adoption of vigorous reforms, how 
auxious and eager he wais to obey’’ the advic” of the British 
Government. 

Poor dVajid Ali ! I’onr Qucui-motla r Th.,' p riol of 
“vigorous reforms,’’ as understood in the Ltiid;now 
was passed, and nut to bo recalled by any s Sitre.aty. 
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AH attempts to discuss the question were met by 
General Outram with the same ui«8»tible non possum. He 
urged on the Begam the risk which the King would run of 
loamg the liberal terms offered him if he refused to accept 
the proposed treaty, but could ehcit no response but protesta- 
tions 

At last, on the tnoming of the 4th of rebniary, at tho 
Zard Kothi palace, an intemew took place between Wajid 
All and General Outram The palace courts were almost 
deserted, the foot guards unarmed, tho artillery dismounted, 
and not a weapon was to bo seen among the oiBculs who 
receiTed the Kesident, who was accompanied by his assistants, 
Captams Hayes and Weaton On the side of the King were 
present bis brother, Sihandar Uashmat, the ]Ministet, Ah 
Hakki KhAn, the Financial Minister, Raja Bilkishn, and the 
Residency Vakil and his Deputy, Mohil-od-daulah and 
SAhib-ud-daulah 

The King bad already receired through Ah Kskki Khan a 
copy of Lord Dilhousie’s letter He was now presented with 
the original, after reading which, he tamed to tho Resident, 
and put to him the same question which his mother had 
asked, “Why hare I deseired this? ^Vbat hare I done?” 
After reading the treaty, the unhappy man “ gave rent to his 
feelings in a passionate buret of grief, and exclaimed — 

“ ‘ Treaties are necessary between equals only : who am I, 
now, that the British GoTeroment should enter into treaties 
with me ? For a hundred years this dynasty has flourished 
in Oudh It has erer rcceiTed the favour, the support, and 
protection of the British Government It had ever attempted 
faithfully and fully to perform its duties to the British Go- 
vemment The kmgdom is a creatioa of the British, who 
are able to make and to unmake, to promote and to degrade. 
It has merely to issue its commands to ensure their fulfil- 
ment , not the slightest attempt will be made to oppose the 
views and wishes of the Bntish OoTemment; myself and 
subjects are its servants.’ ” 

Taking off his turban and placing it in the hands of 
the Resident — the utmost tol^ of humility which on 
Oriental can display — ho declared that it was not for him 
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to sign a treaty, that for him there ■was noiliing loft but “to 
seek in Europe for that redress ■^vhich it was vain to find in 
India." 

Tlirco days later, on the 7th of rebniarv, the briefest pos- 
sible note informed the Rc.sidcnt tliat the King’s resolution 
not to sign the treaty remained unaltered. Immediatoly 
on receipt of thi.s ultimatum, the charge of the city and 
various departmouts of State ■was formally assumed ; tlio 
civil officers who had boon appointed to the Oudh Cominissiivn 
ivero do.spatehed to their several divisions and districts under 
military escort ; and the annexation of Ondh was an accom- 
])liahed fact. This was the la.st imjiortant event of Lord 
Dalbousie’s administration, and before the end of the mouth 
ho had given ])]aco to Lord Canning. 

Two days before tliis the King had issued a proclamation 
to all civil and military officials, and to his subjei-ls generally, 
enjoining them to make no resistance to the British officer.s 
■who were about to assume the administration ; and jirohibit- 
ing everyone from making any ntleini>t toaccompariy orfollow 
him when he quitted Lucknow for Calcutta, and Calcutta 
for England — his intention being to bring his c.ase in j-er.sun 
before the Governor-General, and to intercede with theQu'>en. 

Genenl Oulrnm, who from the 7tb of February became 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, having eominenleJ to tho 
Besidoney Yak'fl on the latter part of this jiroclamaf ion, 
tlic King wrote to explain that his reason for issuing it 
was that “ever since lii.s .subjects b:ne beard of the new 
arrangements they Iiave altogether abstained from food, .am! 
have never ceased to lament and wail; bonce, if immense 
multitude.s of His Majesty’s subjects should fov.-al:.' the 
country to aeeomjiany the King, there would be a gn it 
loss to the collection of the rev.-nue; tln refore. the Kins: 
deemed it neeosKary to forbid them.’’ 

Y'lietber this was a mere* flourisb, or whether tlm Kisig 
reallv believed that bis own d<']iartur.,‘ would be followe.l by 
a gcui'ral oiodu« of his subjects, it is dillicnl! (o ny. Fro- 
l.,\bly he, in all good ffiith. b.-Heved binu.df to b- a t.ry 
estimable monareii. There liad always be. ti pb nty of 
to toll him so, and no one but a Ib fident, atid c-rras' u 
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Governor-General, to conv^ a hint to the contrary. By 
Lord Hardinge and Colonel Sleeman he had certainly'heen 
addressed in as plain and unfiattermg terms as it often falls 
to the lot of an Oriental pnncp to listen to, but the idea does 
not seem to hare ever penetrated his mind that he had duties 
to perform toward his people, or that the British Government 
could have any ground for complaint against him so long as 
its own immediate interests were consulted, and its own 
reqnirementa obeyed. On behalf of hw view of the case it 
may at least he said that it wonld probably recommend 
itself to a largo majority of Asiatic minds I remember 
on one occasion discussing tho subject of tbo annexation 
of Oudh with a well-to-do zanifndir, a man perfectly well 
affected to Eoghsh mle, whose father, moreover, had bei-n 
put to flight, and his estate horned aud laid waste by 
Baghhar Byil, the infamous ITAzun of Gonda-Bahraieh, so 
recently as 1817 “ llTiy,” be ashed, “had theSarlir deposed 
Naw/ib Wajid Ah ? He was a poor meel creature, a humhlo 
servant and tdiidar, or follower, of the British ‘What had 
he done to be so summarily wiped out?” And it appeared 
to be quite a now light to him to be told that the misrule 
and disorder of Oudh had become more than the British 
Government conld tolerate If this is tbo point of view of 
one who was a severe sufferer from the ei-King’s administra- 
tion, and who gamed immensely by its subversion, it is to 
be feared that the jndgment of Ihoso who suffered and gaini'd. 
less than he will hardly bo more favoarablo The question 
of whether the masses of tho people of Oudh, in whose 
interest we beliered ourselves to bo acting, really desired to 
be mcorporated with the Company’s dominions, seems scarcely 
to have been raised at all in the course of the discussion 
Tho question was certainly one to which, iu tho mature of 
things, it would have been hard to find means of furnishing 
a trustworthy answer. But it seems highly probable that 
the result of a perfectly honest pl^uetie, could such by any 
possibility have been taken, wonld not have been in favour of 
the courso adopted That tho people wero generally grossly 
misgoverned, and often cmellv oj.jffcsscd, there can bo no 
doubt. But had they been allowed a^hoice, it is almost 
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certain that thej would have chosen still to hoar the ills thov 
hnew rather than to he hronght under the rigid, irresistihle 
action of a hureaucraey of foreigners, whose way.s were not, 
as their ways, whose princijdes and motives wore generally 
heyond their comprehension, and whose laws and regulations, 
though not intentionally unjust, ajijK-arcd to ho hemmed in 
hy every specie's of pitfall and mantrap, from which a plain 
man, however innocent and well-meaning, could hardly hojie 
to escape. 

However, if our policy in India is not to he determined hy 
the soundest judgments wo can ourselves form, rath'-r than 
hy the unenlightened notions of the masses of our native 
follow citizens, we have no ruiVoii d’i'lrc in the country. The 
sot of native opinion must alw.ays he one of the main elements 
to he considered in all prohlcms of Indian jiolitics, yrt it 
should not ho so far the paramount considemtion as to ho 
allowed to over-ride the <listinel hehests of a higher law 
where such can he di.sccnied. And the <jue.slion <»f tlio 
anne.vatiou of Oudh .seems to he a case in ]>oinl. It is dif- 
ficult to ri.se from a study of the Blue Booh of ISfiC, without 
feeling that the juotives which led to the adoption of that 
measure wore not mere vulgar lust of confjnesl,or mere gn ed 
of pectmiavy gain. There can he no donht that Txird Bal- 
housio, and the Iilemher.s of his Council, and General Outram, 
wore, one and all, firmly convinced that hy assuming the 
administration of Oiulli, they were acting in the interests of 
humanity, and conferring a great hles'ingon severed millions 
of peojilo. And they were certainly right in lln ir hclief that 
the misrule and oppression joevailinu in the province vo re 
intense. Their confidence, or at least llie ci.nfideiiie .if 
Lord Dalhonsie, in the ]iosdfive <o:e>'lhnre of Eiiglirii 
methods, and in the heneficent cffeels of English rule on the 
]) 0 ]ui]atioi)K siihjeci to it, was. no less cert.-iiiily, exairas rat* <1. 
lint, having that confidence, they would MUely liav,' le.ii 
negle.'iing their duty had they omitt> d to.a. i en jj v.hen tiny 
had the power, or allowed r.-gard for the f.-eling'- ,,f ;i Kiiu' 
like IVi'ijid Ali Shah to . ait v.iiali what they l-Ii. •, id tele 
the welfare of millions. The true t. ^t hy which th.e p. di y 
of the auueration of Oudh must h,,- judged i'-, wlielln.r tli - 
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vrith the people happy, prosperous, and attached to our 
I'ulc.” 

The course of our relations with Oudh was not destined to 
follow the i>ath here sketched out for it, and the garden of 
India has, for good or evil, hecomc a part, and perhaps the most 
heavily taxed pai-t, of the British Indian Empire. All wishes 
that it had been otherwise, and speculations as to what might 
have been, are now fruitless ; and any scheme for reversing 
the current of events must be regarded much as would bo a 
proposal to restore the Ilcptarchy, and relegated to the 
region of “lunar politics." But this much, at least, may 
bo fairly asserted, that the province from which wo have 
taken so much, and to which wc have hitherto given so little, 
has a historic claim to exceptionally liberal treatment ; and 
that, should it ever come to be generally aclcnowledgcd that 
onlj' b}' a considerable i>ocuniary sacrifice can she be raised 
from her present poverty-stricken condition, that sacrifice 
ought not to bo refused. 


■ Norr. — It wnn not nntit tliis cliaptc.r was in type tliat I the 
ndTnntaRO of focing Major Evans llrU’s “ Uctroipcctn amt I’ro’peots 
of Indian I’olicy.” Tlic article on“Onill>'* in that work njiprarn to 
domonstmte tliat tlio treatr^of 1S3T lind never been nbrojpitvd as a 
wliolej tliat its provisions for ndmimsiration by Ilritisb oOirers on 
bclmlf of llio Kiiift still bold good and should have been acted on ; and 
that refonn, without aniicxalion, wan practicable and should have 
been aimed at. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

riFTEBK U0NTH3 0? ZAUl'WPAEl' POLICY [ 1856 - 1857 ]. 

StFXSt du pcuti," ea/s L&meniuus, ” U prheni ui mutt «ur 
Tawnir," and it is praeticall/ impossible to understand the 
present, or to dense schemes for modifjinp the future eon* 
dition of Oudh, rrithout ft general acquaintance irith the 
more salient features and more important issues of the con* 
trorersies regarding the land questions of the prorince, 
-(vbich have filled so man^ Blue Books and excited so much 
acrimony during the lost twenty years or more. In this 
chapter and the next it will be attempted to gire something 
like a connected view of the course of the discussions which, 
since annexation, hare been carried on concerning the rights 
In the soil of Taluqdkrs, zamindars, undei'proprietors, and 
cultivators. 

The modem history of Oudh may ho said to begin with 
the deposition of WAjid All Sh&h, and its formation into a 
Chief Comnussionersbip under Sir James Outram. The 
first phase of this modem history lasted little more than 
fifteen months, during whkh the administration was carried 
on upon tho lines laid down m the Government of India's^ 
letter of the 4th. of February ISSfi. This very able Slate- 
paper is an excellent embodiment of all that was best in the 
system of political philosophy preached and practised by 
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Lord Dalliousio, and TK-as tlio logical outcome of his famous 
annexation minute of the 18th of Juno 1855, which has been 
referred to in tho preceding chapter. Probably no bureau- 
cracy, certainly no bureaucracy of foreigners, ever had tho 
good of tho people so sincerely at heart as that over which 
Lord Dalhousie presided. All that was noblest and most 
vigorous in the spirit of the English Liberalism of the day 
breathes through the minutes of the Governor-General, and 
of tho ablest Member of his Council, Mr. John Peter Grant. 
Tlie instructions of tho 4th of February might have boon 
written by Bentliara himself in his least rinimaginativc 
mood, so clearly do they insist on the popular welfare as tho 
one aim to bo steadily kept in view, so determined are they 
that “everybody shall counfas one, and nobody as more than 
one,” BO confident of the justice and reasonableness of the 
policy which dictated them. 

They directed tho Chief Commissioner to proceed to tho 
formation of a summary settlement of tho land revenue, to 
bo made “village by village with tho p.arties actually in 
possession, but without any recognition, cither formal or 
indirect , of their proprietary right.” It was declared “ as a 
leading principle, that tho desire and intention of the 
Government is to deal with tho actual occupants of the soil, 
that is, with the village r.amtndurs or with tho proprictaiy 
coparcenaries which are Iwlievcd to exist in Oudh, and not 
sulTcr'thc interposition of middlemen, such ns Taluqdtirs, 
farmers of tho revenue, and such like,” whoso claims, “ if 
they have any tenable claims,” might be more conveniently 
considered at a future period. “ Tho tenures being identical, 
the existence of co]>arccnary communities of village pro- 
prietors being certain, and the nature of tho count ly, ns well 
as tho agricultural usages of tho jx'ople, being similar, the 
system of village Fcttlements in the K.M'. Provinces,” as 
laid down in the Piredions 'Jo Sdllcmcnf Oficert, " should 
unquestionably bo adoj)tcd.” 

Lord Dalhousio’s lruin{>et,as Sir John Ivaye might have 
said, gave no iincertain sound. 

^Vlth regard to rent-free crants, it was laid down th.at, 
though such grants were to be generallv inaint.aiii'.sl, "the 

12 • 
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Government revenue Bbonld be assessed, on each village or 
tract whicli constitutes a separate tenure, so that the holder, 
if hie tenure be maintained, may not have it in his power to 
rack-rent his tenants, or derive more from the land than 
would be taken by the Government whose place he will 
occupy.” It is to be feared that Lord Dalhousie had not 
clearly grasped the great doctrine of non-interference 
between landlord and tenant, which has since been worked 
out in Oudh with such happy results as are now apparent. 

It 18 customary to represent this first Summary Settlement 
as having been made with the village proprietors to the ex- 
elusion of Taluqdira How far remov^ this notion is from 
the truth, may be gathered from the fact that out of 23,543 
villages included m talucjas at the close of native rule, 
13,640, paying a revenue of Rs 35,06,51d, were settled with 
TalU'^dArs m 1856, while 9,d03 viU:^s, paying Rs. 32,08,819, 
were settled with persons other than TiluqdiTS The barons 
of Ottdh thus retained considerably more than half the vil- 
lages included m their taluqas, whu-b, considering the state 
of society dunng the last forty-two years of the Naw6bi, from 
the death of S’Adat All in 1814, was probably quite as much as 
they were entitled to IndividnaU may have received hard 
measure, but such cases were exceptional, and were chiefly 
confined to parts of FaizAbid and SuUAnpur. The general 
rule was that where village propnetors were found, the settle- 
ment was made with them, where there were none, it was 
made with the Tainqdar. hfuch has {>een made by opponents 
of the peasant propneUry system out of the case of MahS- 
rAja hlAn Singh, who is g-ud to have been deprived of all his 
Tillages but three. But of this, even if be had not been, as 
he was, a defaulter to the King's colJeetors at the tune of 
annexation, the history of the hlahdooa estate affords ample 
explanation. It was got together “ by fraudulent and ex- 
torted iain'imas'' to quote Mr Gahbins, which “ were 
treated at their proper Worth and generally rejected,” The 
writer remembers alluding to these celebrated three villages 
to which hlAn Smgh's estate was reduced, while in conversa- 
tion with a TalnqdAr’s agent, living in quite another part of 
Oodh, and who could t-vve Iiad no personal prejudice against 
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him, aud his comment was that if SDin Singh was left with 
three villages, it was three more than he was entitled to. 
This was doubtless an exaggeration, but not insignificant a.s 
illustrating the tendency of native opinion. There i.s, more- 
over, every ground to believe that cases of real injustice, 
where they occurred, would have been considered and re- 
dressed before any regular settlement was concluded. The 
Government of India, however, after reoccupation, — 

“ marked tliis ovcr'ifilit, 

And tlion mklook reverse of wrong for riglit.” 

The official view of the policy of the first Summary Settle- 
ment may perhaps he taken to he that indicated in the 
“Introduction to the Oudh Gazetteer.” There we rend that 
“ our first essay in administration was based on ignorance and 
ended in disaster. The officer.s who were entrusted with the 
all-important work of settling the land revenue had boon 
imbued with the principles of the so-called Thoransonian 
school” — Jlr. IVingfield, for example, the Commissioner of 
the Bahraich Division — “and shared the jirejudiccs of the 
only native society with which they had been personally 
acquainted, that of the Court” — a description which can 
scarcely have been intended to apjdy to the Financial Com- 
missioner, Mr. JIart in Gnhhins. “The first told them that 
ihe village communities were the only element in the country 
which deserved to ho maintained ; the second, that the Talui}- 
dars were a set of grasinng intorlojier.s, in arms against the 
officials, and tyrants to the people, wlio.so sole object was to 
defraud Government of its revenue. The result was that. 
orders iccrc issued io disre/jard them irhrrerrr it mis jiossilde, 
and to tahe the eiigaijcments ercryicherc from thr yeoman 
classes. In fact, the jiolicy which Lucknow had for so many 
years hcoii omlcavouring to put in jiractiee, was to he carriiil 
out at onro by main force. The instrurtiuns ttvre mil acted 
tip to. The chieftains mere stripped of marly all their viUaycr, 
and a settlement made in trhieh they .mere entirely left onf of 
consideration.” 

Of the accuracy of the p.a'sagcH italicized, the figures 
nlre.ady given, showing that, out of villasr.-s p,-!,! hr 

Talmjdurs at annexation, no less than were s' tth-l 
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Witt ttem in 1856-57, are snffictent comment As for the 
assertion that our officers fordtly carried out the policy 
which the Lucknow Court would hare executed i£ it had had 
the power, it is enough to remark that the Court had always 
asserted a claim to the whole lenhJ of the soil, while our 
officers limited the rerenue demand to just oue-half of that 
rental, as nearly as they could ascertain it. The King of 
Oudh’s officials had. no ahstract passion for Tillage proprietors, 
and only ohj ected to Taluqdars because they absorbed a larger 
proportion of the rental than petty zamfndars. Our officers, 
ou the other hand, assessed Taluqd&rs and zamindArs alike at 
half asaeta. Moreorer, the great extension of the Taluqd&rf 
system during the forty years preceding annexation had 
been the direct result of the measures adopted by the 
Nazims and ChakladAra. This beingso, it is surely mislead' 
ing to say that the Lucknow Datb&r would, if it had had the 
power, bare made rerenuo arrangements bearing any real 
resemblance to those of the first Summary Settlement. It 
is really surprising that such a statement should have re* 
eeited the imprimaiur of a Local Ooremment, tbe head of 
which was Secretary to the Chief Commissioners of Oudh, 
under whom that settlement was earned out. 

For a statement of the other ude of the case, a passage 
may be quoted from Mr. Qobbins’ account of the Mutinies^ 
in Oudh, and readers may be left to decide for themselTes 
which has the truer ring, and which indicates the most fitting 
pohoy for a Goremment whose professed rauon fStn was 
the redress of popular suffering and oppression. 

“There are those,” writes Mr. Quhbins, “who take the 
part of the Taluqdirs, who, misled by appearances, think 
that they should have been left in undistuii^d possession of 
their hlood'Strincd spoils, and that justice should haro been 
refused to the long'Cxpectant villagers So, however, did not 
rule the Government of India presided over by Lord Dal- 
housie. And surely, if no redress was to bo granted, and 
no wrong to be repaired, to what end was our mission in 
Oudh, and what business had we in the country ? Bo long 
as the native Government remained^ redress was most hope* 
less. No tenure was a fixity, and a Taluqd&r who possessed 
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himself of a county to-day, might he driven from every 
village to-morrou'. Such was not the case, however, under 
British rule. A title once declared and recognised was as ini- 
inutahlc as the Government itself. And the admission of 
the title of the Taluqdiir by a British court would have been 
the consummation of his fraud, would have stereolyi)od his 
usurpation ! As a rule, the right of the villagers to recover 
their own was admitted.” 

Of the course run by the Mutiny in Oudh, no account c.an 
be attempted hero. The story has been told in ample detail 
by Mr. Gubbins, who of theeventshe related jinrs jiid^na/iaV, 
and by other writers whose works are easily accessible. Tho 
events, moreover, arc so well known to all who take any 
interest in tho subject, that a mere sketch in outline could 
possess neither use nor interest even for the most “ general” 
reader; while anything more than a sketch would bo 
out of tho question. SulTico it, therefore, to say that tho 
. hlutiny broke out at Lucknow on the 30th of iMay and 
that by the 10th of dune all the out-stations were lost to us, 
and tho civil officers and their families were cither massacred 
or fugitives. A year later. Sir Tlobcrt J^Iontgomcry, then 
Chief Commissioner, found himself with a staff of officers, 
but no province to govern. He c.allcd on Taluqdars to come 
in, and two-thirds of them obeyed tho call by the end of the 
yc.ar. Wlicn tho cold weather of 1858 began tho country 
was comparatively tranquil, though fighting went on in tho 
Tarai for some months longer. 

Tho author of the Introduction to tho "Oudh Gar.cltcer" 
follows tho example of previous apologists of the Taluqdiin' 
system in laying stress on tho rc-assertion of their influence 
by the barons during the mutiny, from which he concludes 
that " one thing at least had been made evident, that jrfiliey 
and justice alike forbade their being overlooked in the new 
settlement wbicb the pacification of the jirovince neci s- 
sitated.” llow far it is correct to say that they had be.'n 
“ overlooked ” at tho first Summary Settlement h.as been 
already jwinted out. 

Lord Canning's view of the case is cont-aini'd in his h tter 
of the Gth of October 1S58, addn'*-F\‘<l to Sir IJole rt Mont- 
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gomery, as Chief CommisMOiier, which sounded the knell of 
the zamfndan' system. Agoing that the conduct of the 
petty propnetors, hoth in the "N "W. Provinces and in Oudh, 
almost amounted to '* an admission that their own rights, 
whatever these may he, are subordinate to those of the 
Taluqdirs , that they do not the recognition of those 
(their own) rights hy the ruling authority; and that the 
Taluqdari system is the ancient, indigenous, and cherished 
system of the country ” ; and that though it might he true, 
as Sir James Outram had stated, that the zamfndars had not 
influence and. weight enough to assist us, yet they hod 
numbers, and, if they valued their restored nghts, might 
have given us active aid. Lord Canning declared that 

“ On these grounds, as well as because the Taluqd&rs, if 
they will, can matortally assist us lo the re.establisbment of 
our authority, and the restoration of tronqiulhty, the 
Gtovernor.Qeneral has detemunedtbatataluqdlrf settlement 
shall he made. His lordship desires that it shall be framed 
so as to secure the village occupaote from extortion,” and 
that the tenures should be declared to he “ contingent on a 
certain specified semce to be rendered.” 

How, how far, if at all, were Lord Canning’s conclusions 
correct ? That they were sincere, no on© will for a moment 
question 

The facts Were that during the Mutiny the villagers for 
the most part remained passive. Some Joined the revolted 
Taluqdars, but the largo majority stayed quietly in their 
villages* Of all the European fugitives betrayed and 
butchered, two only, Mr. Block and Mr. Stroyan, were 
betrayed by the treachery of a zamfndar, Tasfn Khan of 
Sultanpur. Por the fato of the rest, Taluqdars were respon- 
sible. Many of the refugees received assistance from 
Villagers in making their way to Lueknow, without which 
they could never have escaped But quite apart from such 


* In June 1857, Mr. Wutgficid wrote that “cnnfideDM in our power 
WM {net dopnrtingi and laminddreicho fiad renvered Ihetr rtUajujnrn 
Tulujddrs at KlliemeHt tnre (q jHvpituif* tin ta(Ur,or mekxnj 

jyrti^ratvmi for 
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insttinces of good •will to ourselves among tlio peasantry, no 
proof that they were ill-affected to our rule, careless of their 
own rights, or woll-alTccted to the rebel barons, can be foiuul 
in the undoubted fact that they did not lend us active 
assistance. As Sir Charles Wood pointed out in his despatch 
of the 2‘lth of April 18G0, the mass of the mutineers were 
Idnsmcn and co-religiouists of the petty zamfudiirs. Tlioro 
were some sixty thousand Bnilnnans and Eiijpiits from Oudh 
in the Company’s army, most of -whom were in revolt, and it 
is surely not surprising that the fathers and brothers of these 
men did not take up arms against them. Their attachment 
to our rule must indeed have grown ndlh marvellous nipidity, 
if, after only fifteen months’ experience of it, they had c.ast 
aside all tics of blood and religion to come to our assistance. 
The Taluqdiirs had forts and c.annon. It was surely not strange 
that those of the zamindiirs whose disaffection towards our- 
selves, i.c. whose sympathy with their own hrothrou, was 
sufficiently strong to drive them into action, should have 
joined the revolted chiefs without whose assistance they 
could have done little or nothing. The utmost inference 
that can logically be deduced from their conduct is that tlieir 
dislike of the great landholders who had oppressed them was 
not, in some instances, strong enough to jirevcnt their taking 
part with them, in the cause of their own relatives, fighting 
what they believed to be the battle of their own religion, 
against an alien and newly imposed ]>ower. This seems a 
somewhat fragile mor.al foundation for the weighty edifice 
of Taluqdiiri jtolicy which Ijord Canning jiroceedcd to 
construct upon it. 

The fact is that the 7.amuidaTs were in an exceedingly 
poridexing situation. All around them was raging a war in 
which their kinsmen wore slaying or being slain by a rare of 
foreign conquerors, of alien blood, creed, and colour, whose 
rule had been imi>osed upon the province for little more than 
a vear, and whose claim to govern rested on that very sujh'- 
riority of civilisation, and <>1 civilisation of a wholly diff* n'nt 
type, which rondejv'd their aims and me.asuns p, ner;dly 
incomprchensiblo and mysterious, and symjnthy with th' in 
well-nigh inipissildo. All around them, te-o, v-. re feudal 
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chieftains, who had todeed deprired many of them of great 
part of the rights m the bo 3 that had once heen theirs, hnt 
who were still their coontiymen, whose motiTea they could 
understand, who bad often tallied them to resist the aggres- 
sions of Kiziina and. ChahladArs, who were fighting the battle 
of their brethren and their faith, and with whose assistance 
and leadership alone it was possible for them to tate any 
effectiTe part in the stni^le file antagonism between 
yeoman and landlord was still there ; but in the intoxicating 
whirl of the moment it was thrown temporarily into the 
background 

To set against all the ties which bound the zamfndars to 
the barons, the British Government had only two claims to 
their allegiance, that it could put an end to the disorder and 
misrule of the ^awsbi, and that it had in a great measure 
restored them to the nghts in the soil of which that disorder 
and misrule had Ud to their being deprived. These were 
Bohd and subsUntial reasons, no doubt, for throwing in 
their lot with ourselves, and the latter, at all events, they 
fully appreciated. But it is just this sort of solid and suls 
stantial reason which in time of revolution so often seems 
to lose its weight, and to be outbalanced by considerations 
which appeal to imagination and the passions 8o it was in 
the present instance, and the gnm cdd proverb, Quem Dma 
bulf perd«« prius demenlat, received one more grim illustra- 
tion. The large majority of thezamfndArs were passive, but a 
minority, sufficient under the circumstances to pass for the 
whole, yielded to the eolicitatiODS of the rebel TaiuqdHrs, and 
thus ruined the prospects of the peasant propnetors as a 
body, brmgmg all, active and inactive alike, under the same 
condemnation. 

The efiect of this identification of themselves, such as it 
was, by the peasantiy with the Taluqd&rs, was of course 
enormously to strengthen the hands of the official party who 
desired to maintain and extend the TaluqdArf system, and 
proportionally to weaken the advocates of a settlement made 
with the viliage lamindkT*. TIub unnatural alliance ren- 
dered the extinction of the hlatiny, by any other means than 
that of offering their own terms to the Taluqdars, a task of 
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BO much difficnltv and danger, that it can hardly ho a matter 
of ^vonde^ that those terms \Terc offered. It is impossible 
now not to regret that we did not persevere, and save the 
people in spite of themselves, even by the slow, costly, and 
vexatious process of destroying fort after fort until the 
revolt was stamped out. But though it may bo matter of 
regret, the policy adopted c.in hardly be matter of wonder. 
The Summary Settlement of 185G to 1857 made with the 
village communitie.s, to the exclusion in many caso.s, as has 
been seen, of the usurping landlords, wa.s doubtless one of 
the main reasons of the discontent of the latter, which, com- 
bined with the disaffection of the native army, so largely 
recruited, from Oudh, culminated in the Mutiny. [It should 
ho remembered, however, that in no part of the province had 
annexation produced less change in the etalut quo than in 
the trans-Ghiighra districts of Gonda and Bahraich, where 
very few villages were lost by the barons. Yet in no part of 
Oudh did the latter join more readily in the revolt.] It was 
then that so many villagers whom the Summary Settlement 
had recognised as independent landholders, cut their own 
throats by joining the Taluqdurs by whom their lands had 
previously been absorbed, thus putting at the service of the 
upholders of the Taluqdiirf system an argument which, under 
the circumstances, was so nearly irresistible that one cannot 
bo surprised at its success. 

“The people," it was argued, “evidently regard the 
Taluqdilrs ns their natur.il leaders. Mdiy, then, should we go 
out of our way to force on them a more democratic system 
for which their own conduct shows them to bo unfitted ? 
Txil us m.aho terms with the Taluqdurs, and the country will 
be pacified." 

Military considerations, also, tended to m.ake these counsels 
prevail. Besieging numberless ]>otty forts in the hot weather, 
losing men at every one. is about as ingloriou.s and heart- 
breaking a task as can well be propos.?d to a goncnil, .and if 
is not surjirising that I/ord Clyde hesitat'-d to undert.-.ke it. 
The work, if attemided, would ]irobably have ro'^t many 
livc.s, and have prolonged the disturbances in Oudh f<ir 
another ye.ar, and though the teaching of snbfejuent eveisl- 
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may make us bitterly regret the course adojited, we can 
hardly blame the men o£ the txine for acting as they did. 

It was determined, then, to padfy the Taluijdars by allow- 
ing them to engage for the payment of the GoTernment 
reTenue of all nllagea included m their taluqas at the time 
of anneiation m 1856, and on this principle the second 
Summary Settlement, which followed the Mutiny, was based. 
Thus, to borrow a phrase from Mr. Matthew Arnold, the 
people of Oudh re.entered the prison of feudahsm whence 
for a brief space they had emerged, and the key was turned 
upon them for a period of which the end is not yet. 

Of this pobcy it is usual to speak of Lord Canning as the 
author How fax the scheme was his own it is difficult to 
determine. Sir James Outram, indeed, contemplated the 
necessity of recognising the Tiduqdtn moro fully than had 
been done prior to the Mutiny, hut for a time osl/, and 
under strict limitations on their power over subordmate 
occupants. In Januaty 1858 he bad addressed a memo- 
randum to the OoTernment of India, which deals principally 
with questions of general administration, but contains the 
following passages relatmg to the subject in hand:— 

" The system of settlement with the so-called Tillage pro- 
pnetors will not answer at present, if erer, in Oudh ..... 

I sec no prospect of restoring tranquilLly, except by baring 
reconiae, for the next few ycors, to tbeold Taluqdirf system. 
There wiU be no difficulty in eettbng the rent (rerenue) to 
be paid from each taluqa, and this should be distributed 
rateably orei the sercral constituent villages, the exact 
amount to be paid by each villager being settled among 
themselves Sy thit arrangematt the Talugddr will l>e unable 
to raise hia rents ” * 

Sit James was not one of tho “ picked men of a picked 
service,” and his notions of land revenue policy would very 
likely bo considered somewhat crude by a modem eettlcment 
officer; but one may be permitted to think that ho had got 
hold of one or two sound notions on the subject, notwith- 
standing. 

And now the writer ventures to hope that he has made tho 
luobves and aims of tho three main actors in the drama, the 
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Taluqdurs and the yeomen during the Mutiny, and our own 
administrators before and after it, fairly intelligible to readers 
who have little or no previous acquaintance wiili this period of 
Oudh history. Those who have made of it a special study will, 
ho trusts, find much that is tnxe, if little that is now, in 
what has been advanced. The yeoman was in a puzzling 
predicament,’ and might, if he had ever read Kiny John, 
Lave eiclaiincd with Blanche — 

" tVlioovcr winB, on Hint nido Blinll T lose, 

Assured lo9B before Ibo mntcli bo jdnrod." 

Ilis choice was not a -wise one for his own material interests, 
hut the mishilco has, perhaps, been sufficiently expiated by a 
jienalty which has boon already prolonged over more than 
twenty years. Lord Canning doubtless believed sincerely in 
the policy which he initiated, and cx poet farto wisdom is 
proverbially cheap; but for a right comjirehonsion of the 
subject it should never be forgotten that that policy was a 
pis alinr, and of the Taluqdurs it may ho fairly said that — 

In n robctllon 

Vnirn wbnt’B not meet, but wbnt mii't be, was law. 

Then were they chosen." 

IA)rd Canning wont so far as to assert that the Taluqdiirf 
system was the “ancient, indigenotis, and cherished system 
of the country." It would doubtless be an exaggeration to 
describe it as “the modern, extraneous, and delost's! syst.-m 
imposed upon the country by the exactions of the British, 
and by the fiscttl necessities and incapacity of the native 
government,” but it would not be hard to demonstrate that 
such a definition wouhl bo at least ns little incorrect as that 
adojited by Lord Canning. Still, though it is easy, aft- rthe 
event, to porceivc that “confusion’s cure lay not in these 
confusions,” and that the attempt to maintain fiudaliBin, 
without the sentiment and the customs which can alom- mate 
fcnd.alism tolerable, was a deplorable mistabe, yet it would 
be unjust to forgot that thori' was much in the eircnnisl.ane. e 
of the lime to inalre the course detennined on ••<••111 sj-’-'inus 
and jdausiblo. Bven by rcad' r.s who sinri-r- ly di>-lil;c the 
jiolitical morality which pervades the "reat-r part of Mr, 
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Proude’s "EDglish ul Ireland," no apology mil be felt 
necessaiy for the following extract: — 

“ The forces which goTem the eTolation of human society 
are so complex that the wisest statesman may misread them. 
The highest political sagacity, though controlled by conscience 
and directed by the purest motives, may yet select a policy 
which, in the bght of after history, shall seem like madness. 
The ‘event* may teach the inadequacy of the intellect to 
compasH the problems which at times present themselves for 
solution. The ‘ event * alone will not justify severe historical 
censure where a ruler has endeavoured seriously to do what, 
in the light of such knowledge as he possessed, appeared at 
the moment most eqmtable." Lord Canning need not be 
condemned for yielding to “arguments at the moment 
unanswerable, which latex history has too effectually 
answered." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TEN TEAKS OF taleqda'ki' foeiot [1858-1868]. 

The profound cliangc of tone and altered standpoint wliicli 
have marked the policy of the Government of India since the 
Sluliny, could hardly be more strikingly illuslrated than by 
a comparison of the instructions addressed to Sir James 
Outram ou the dth of February 185G with those issued to 
Sir Kobert ilontgoracry on the Cth of October 1858. The 
judgment which the reader may pass upon their respective 
merits is likely to depend to some extent on the opinion 
which he holds as to the true aims and duties of the 
English in India. Tlic object bf Lord Dalhousio’s Govern- 
meut was to benefit the masses with a lofty disregard of (ho 
impression which by so doing they might produce uj>on the 
native aristocracy. And to this end they sought to put 
themselves into direct contact with the j>ooi)le, “ with no 
tniscrownod man’s head ” between them. They were re- 
solved, in short, that '‘everybody should count .as one, and 
nobody as more than one.” 

^Yhen we turn to Lord Canning’s instructions of the Gth 
of October, cverj-thing is clnanged. Kot the goo-l of the 
masses, but, ns a writer in the ‘'C'.alcutt.a Keview ’’ of Sej>- 
tember 16G0 approvingly ]>uts it, ” to hold th..- Eastern 
Empire with the lc;ist strain on the poi.ulati'.n and finriures 
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of Great Britain la tlie problem of Indian GoTermnent.’’ 
Popular welfare baa retired into the background, and ite 
place 18 taken by the “u^nt necessity of pacifying the 
country.” The Taluqdars, who for Lord Dalhousie had been 
mere middlemen, had for Lord Canning become an " ancient, 
indigenous and cherished ” institution of the country, with 
whom the settlement was to be made wbererer they were 
found to exist It was eren declared that, pnor to annexa- 
tion, ” village occupancy, independent and free from subor- 
dination to TalnqdSrs, had been unknown ” ui Oudh, an 
assertion so monstrous, and so obnooaly and notoriously in- 
correct, that one is at a loss to understand how it can have 
found its way into an elaborate Slate paper. Lord Cannmg, 
however, had the excuse that he was writing comparatively 
in the dark, and after a great crisis 
Whatever may be thought of the process by which ho 
arrived at it, bis conciosion was that “ these vOIage occu* 
pants, as such, deserve little consideration from us.” So 
argued that they had behaved as if regardless of their own 
rights, and ungrateful to the British Govemmeiit for main* 
taming them ; and that if they bad not considered them- 
selves as wholly subordinate to the Taluqd^rs, they would 
certamly have afforded us active assistance in resisting them 
when they went into rebellion “On these grounds,” of 
which one was an entire misconception of fact, and the 
other a false inference, “ns well ns because the TaluqdArs, 
if they will, can materially ai'd ua in the re-establishment of 
our authority and the restoration of tranquillity," it was de. 
temuned that a Taluqdiri settlement, “so framed ns to secure 
the Tillage occupants from extortion," should bo made. This 
settlement was begun without any expectation that it would 
be final, was crowded into six months, nnd then declared 
irrevocable as regards the superior proprietary nght. There 
can be no doubt that mistakes were mode, and that villages 
were decreed to Taluqdirs rf which they had not been in 
possession at annexation, and even, in some cases, of which 
they had not been in possession for some years previously. 
This, however, is somewhat antiopating tho course of events, 
and it must he admitted, in jostice to Lord Canning, that if 
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in this rospoot ho went beyond the advice of Sir James Ont- 
ram’s farewell inemonindum of the 29th of Jannary 1858, 
yet in others ho did much to mitigate the spirit of blood 
and iron which jtcrvadod its counsels. Sir James recom- 
mended the e.'cclusion of nativo.s from judicial employ ; 
that there should bo no appeal in criminal cases ; that the 
native bar and native amlah or ofllce ost.ablishmont should 
be abolished, and the jdacc of the latter supplied by “ rc- 
spoclablc Euro])ean serjeant.s ” ; that any one found in pos- 
session of arms after one month from the issue of a j)rocla- 
malion for their surrender should be put to death ; and that 
the lash should as far as possible bo resorted to as a me.ans 
of j)uni.shment, the number of lashes, up to two hundred, 
“ to be dotermiuod only by the p\ilsc of the offender under 
the fingers of the civil surgeon.” He paid what was per- 
haps an unintentional compliment to civilians by “ caniestly 
requesting” that the ofilccrs appointed to carry out the sys- 
tern which ho advocated might he selected " ])rinei])ally from 
the military services.” Without any desire to cavil at the 
ulteraucos of one who was nndouhtedly a great and good 
man, one cannot hut rcmarlc the spirit of severity, almost 
ferocity, which insjiires this inomorandum, ns an instructive 
illustration of the I'xicnt to which even a great and good man 
may he overj>owercd liy reactionary imjuilscs. If such was 
the effect of the hlutiny ujion Outrain, what was to be ex- 
pected of lesser men, when armed, ns was, cr oj/ici'o, every 
Commissioner and Dcj>uty Coininissioncr in Oiidh up to the 
beginning of 1859, with irresponsible jKuver of life and 
death r The system of ndministr.xlion inqioscd upon Oudh 
after reoocujiafion was the outcome of a deadly and feroi iniis 
struggle between alien nices. II is not in a crisis sneb ns 
that of the Mutiny, or by men " fn-sh from war’s alanns,” 
that scliemes of broad, humane, and far-seeing stafesm.ui'-'hii) 
are lihely to be eomvived. The change whicli since 1657 
has eonio over the attitude of the (nivenum ut of Indi.a to- 
wards its subjects lia--' been jsjrbajis more marl.ed in Oudli 
tlian in any other jirovinee of the Ihnliire. Everyvchi le is 
discTiiible the tendency to Ir.-at the n.itive nriito-r.iev a« a 
^p.■eies of l.riMlitt.iP r leUween our.-elv, >. .iiei the lu.." 

IS 
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and to subordinate to them the mteresta of the latter. But 
more especially has this been the case in Oudh. The pro. 
Tince was made OTer to the advocates of feudalism as a sub- 
ject on which they were at. liberty to worV their will, and 
try what experiments they chose 
It must be admitted that the Balhousie pobcy had the 
defects of its (jnalities. and the jx^y of Lord Canning the 
qualities of its defects The North- tVest Provinces Col- 
lector, brought up m the achool of Bird and Thomason, was 
doubtless prone to treat the native gentleman with scant 
ceremony, and in this respect it may lie gladly conceded that 
his sucoessor of the present day is more commendable than 
he Insufficient regard was, no doubt, often shown both to 
the feelings and the vested rights of the chieftain, who was 
apt to be mistaken for the mere revenue eonteietor, and not 
unfrequently suffered by the confusion But all this to the 
contrary notwithstanding, it must still be maintained that 
the Dalhousie-Thomason doctrine contained in it the root of 
the matter , that the welf-ire and independence of thousands 
are of more intrinsic importance than the feelings and privi. 
loges of individuals It is to be regretted that natives of 
Tank were not always treated with duo defereneo by the 
Thomasonian school, and that in some cases their cl^m to 
engage for the revenue was not admitted in villages whero 
it was well-founded But these, after all, are lesser evils 
than that milhons who might have been raised into pe.asant 
proprietors should bo degraded to tenants at will ; than that 
robbery of the worst type should be sanctioned and upheld 
by a civilised government , than that the statute book should 


cause of the poor and of him that hath no helper, vfo have 
no right to bo here at all Therefore, while but too gladly 
admitting that in many respects we have advanced much 
during the last twenty years, in couciliatonness, in thorough- 
ness, in masteiy of details, in systematic method, in la- 
bonousness, in the desire to do things elaborately; it must 
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still Le iiiaintiiined tliat in tlic Lroad scojio and tendency oi 
our policy and aims, we hare retrogressed and fallen short 
of our fathers who were before us; that we have not shown 
their straightforward, downright courage, their single- 
minded, fervent resolve to rule for the good of the people, 
and for the good of individuals only so far as they were a 
part and portion of the people. The first .aim of the State, 
the great aim of all social and j)olitical arnangements what- 
ever, should he to secure as far as possible an equal chance 
of success, moral and material, to all, and the highest j»s- 
sihle average chance of success to each of its subjects ; while 
the policy of the Government of Lidia since 1857, in Oudh, 
at any rate, has been in favour of territorial aristocracy and 
landlordism, and, generally, of giving more to him that hath 
abundance. It is very well, no doubt, to conciliate native 
gentlemen, and, indeed, natives of every rank and degnx', by 
courteous treatment, and to resjiccl their vested rights of 
property. But “ 'tis not very well, nay,” with Kodciigo, I 
“think it is scurvy," to conciliate them by the sacrifice of 
tliu security and indejicndence of an cut ire peasantry, and 
by the mainteuaucc of “rights” acquired hy usurpation, 
violence, and treachery, 'Arlstocriti jmr >iin:itrt, ih'inocrai }>fir 
jmneipes is a jiraiscworthy combination of method and ob- 
ject; but if We must elioose between them, let us have the 
dcmocr.it ic jirlncijdcs, even without ariBt<.cnitic manners, 
which ehanictcrised the jiolicv of Lord D.ilhousie, rather 
than the system of aristocr.itic m.rnuors, divorced from do- 
mocr.itic jirincijilos, which the Government of India, “ wise 
with the oynic.il wisdom of the Mutiny," has since his (bay 
inaugnr.iti-d. 

In March 18.58 11n> Governor-General issued a j-roi.-lama- 
tiou declaring th;it with the exreptiuu of the six sp^dally 
exempted estates of B.ilrampur, P.adnaha. Ixatian', Si'- lindi, 
Gojcil Kher.i, and Mor.tw.an, the '* projiriet.iry rie:ht in the 
Soil Ilf the jirovince is confiscated to the British Government, 
which will disjHtso of that right in such iiiaiiner .a- to it may 

seem iitliiig." The owners of the six oxejnjit.- l .'states were 
declar. d “ sole here.litary j.nq.rietors of the lands whiuh tin y 
held when Oadh came vindcr British rule.” ur.e of tlit . ■ 

l:l • 
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six, however, Padnaha, was afterwards confiscated, owing to 
sabseriuent discoveries regarding the conduct during the 
Mutiny of its owner Eulrij Smgh This estate is now part 
of the Kdip^I TarU. Knlraj Smgh is dead, and hia sons 
are in the service of the'Kaipal Govcmtnent. 

Everyone knows bow this proclamation was denounced 
by hir. Bngbt m the Bouse of Commons, in bis great 
speech of the 20th of May 1858 It was supposed at the 
time that the measure was intended as a preliminary to the 
introduction of the never-to-be-sufflaently-inveighed-against 
“ dead-level “ system, under which, as the eloquent member 
for Birmingbam put it, “ the whole produce of the land of 
Ondh and of the mdustiy of its people will be divided into 
two moat unequal portions ; the larger will go to the Govern* 
ment in the shape of tax, and the smaller share, which wiU 
be a handful of nee per day, will go to the cultivator of 
the soil ITow this,” contmued Mr Bright, " is the Indian 
system It is the grand theory of the civilians, under whose 
advice, I very much fear. Lord Canning has unfortunately 
acted. ... I l>eliere that this proclamation sanctions this 
pohey ... It has been stated in the course of the debate 
that this sentence of confiscation refers only to certain ua* 
pleasant persons who are called Taluqdars, who are barons, 
and robber chiefs, and oppressors of the people. This is by 
no means the first tune that, after a great wrong has been 
committed, the wrong-doer has attempted to injure by 
calumny those upon whom the wrong has been inflicted." 

Mr Bright, like most other people at that time, was still 
in ignorance of the use that it was intended to make of this 
proclamation Perhaps, when he found out, he was not very 
much consoled. But it was certainly a curious instance of 
the irony of circumstance that the Oudh Taluqdars should 
have found their champion in the most strenuous assailant 
of fevidalism at home. 

This confiscating proclamation was speedily followed by 
another, which called upon all Tnluqdiirs to come into Luck- 
now, and to receive from, the Chief Commissioner grants of 
the proprietaiy right in their respective Ulurjas, as they 
had existed in 185C The terms thus otIeroJ wore «o ox- 
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trcmely favourable ns, probably, in some cases to defeat, tboir 
own object. Not a few of the rebel cbiefs were unable to 
believe in tbe promises held out to them, who might have 
risen to a hook baited with loss suspicious liberality. The 
great majority, however, did come in, and the second .sum- 
mary settlement was promptly commenced. It-s oflect in 
modifying the j)rcviouB allotment was, briefly, as follows : — 

. In 1856-57, as has already been remarked, out of 23,5-58 
villages included in taluqas at annexation, 13,610 had been 
settled with Taluqdiirs, and 9,903 with other jwrsons. In 
1858 to 1859, of these same villages, 22,637 were scffled 
either with the same Taluqdars or with loyal grantees, and 
only 906 with other persons, cither ns having been redeemed 
from mortgage, or in consequence of the conduct of the 
Taluqdiir during the Lfutiny. A tabular statement furnished 
in Juno 1859 by Jfajor L. Barrow, then Sj>ocial Commis- 
sioner of Eevonuo, shows the total distribution of the soil of 
Oudh to be as follows : — 

Villngcs. Rcveniio demand. 

1. Taluqdliri . 23,157, paying , Rs. 05,01,959 

2. Zamfndarf . 7,201, „ . 28,-15,183 

3. Pattidiirf . 4,539, „ . 18,19,214 


Total . 34,897, „ . 1,12,29,356 

It shovdd bo observed that, for the purposes of this classi- 
fication, “r.amindiiri " villages are those of which the proprii.*- 
torship vests undivided in the hands of cither a single 
individual or a cojiarccnary community; while “pattWan'” 
villages are those in which tlie lands have been divided 
among the shareholders. AVliere all the lands iiave been 
thus divided, the village is said to be field in " }ierf>'cf .” 
where only a portion has been divided, the rionruJider l-eing 
occupied jointly, it i.s said to be lield in ‘‘ iinperfocl " jutt?- 
diirf tenure. Zamindiiri villages are ronst.anily Wconiiiig 
pnttid.Ari, as, in course of generations, the .'fiarers Is-cosne 
more numerous. But it rarely hajqnuis that .a pattMAn' vil- 
lage becomes r.amfndan', except by sale, wfidi a single f.wner, 
the purehas' T, takes the jdace «if the cojarei nary l-riy. It 
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should also be noted that the namlicr of separately demar- 
cated Tillages now borne on the rerenue records of the pro- 
Tince IS only 23,591, as many as 11,806 “nawabf” Tillages 
haTjng, for conTenience of snnrey, been doubled up with 
others. 

Out of the total land rcTenue of Rs. 1,12,29,356, about six 
Ukhs was assessed on rcTenue free grants not resumable 
during that settlement, and the actual demand was, in 
round numbers, 104 lakhs, of which, to quote the Secretary 
to the GoTemment of India — Mr Beadon’s — epitome of the 
situation, “ 77 lakhs hare been settled as they were before 
annexation, and 14^ lakhs with the persons recognised in the 
settlement of 1856 These latter are chiefly zami'nddri Til- 
lages which were in wrongful possession of KabzdSrg .... 
and wti< h were restored in 1856 to their rightful owners. 
The remaining 12^ lakhs are from confiscated lands Under 
the old settlement, the Taluqdirs engaged for only 35 Ukhs 
of the entire teTenue , they hare now been admitted to en- 
gage for 62 Ukhs,” or, in other words, for more than three- 
flftbs, instead of for about one-third of the whole. This 
assessment was sanctioned by the GoTemment of India "for 
three years certain, from the 1st of May 1858, or until a 
detailed settlement can be carried out in combination with 
the surrey.” In Gonda and Dahraicb it was prolonged up 
to 1867, much to the adrantago of the zamfndirs of those 
(then) very lightly assessed districts. The revenue demand 
of the last year of IVajid All Sh/ib’s reign — the demand, be 
it obserred, not the actual collections, — had been, in round 
numbers, 138 Ukhs. The amount actually realised by 
N&ziins, Chaklad^rs, and other officials was probably more ; 
that credited to the King was certainly considerably less. 

Other sources of revenue tapped by our administration 
yielded about 15 Ukhs, of which 8 were dcrired from salt, 

5 from spirits and drugs, and S from stamps. The total 
product of Oudh taxation in the year 1858, was thus some- 
what short of 120 l.ikhs, or .£1,200,000 sterling. At present, 
the Lind revenue yields somewhat less than a million and a 
half sterling, an increase of more than 40 per cent ; at least 
ie200,000 is denred from salt duty { while the income from 
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exoipo :ind. stamps lias risen fromfi anil 2 luklis, resjioctivclv, 
to not less than 7 and 9 lakhs. 

The second Summary ScUlcmenl vras completed before the 
middle of 1659, and everybody concerned in carrying it out 
was highly ajiplanded by his ofiicial superior, in a graduated 
scale of laudation. The Assistants were praised by their 
Deputy Commissioners, the Deputy Commissioners by the 
Financial Commissioner, tho Financi.al by the Chii’f Coinmis- 
sioncr, and the Chief Commissioner by tlie Government of 
India. And so far, at least, as regards the rapidity with 
which the work was performed, the praise was doubtless well- 
deserved. “ A down-hill reformation,” as Dryib n has told 
UR, "rolls apace.” 

For some time everything went on smoothly, without any 
sign of the nerimoniouR controversies which were destined 
soon to break out. The most import.ant external event was 
tho cession to Naipal of a largo strip of 'J’arai, as a reward 
for tho Ron'ices rendered by tho Darbiir under the guidance 
of Sir Jang Bahadur Singh, during tho Sfutiny. Vast ijuan- 
tilies of valuable forest — not to sjK'ak of oxrjuisite scenery 
— were thus transferred from ourselves who were, and are, 
in urgent need of both, to the Naipalis, who had already an 
almnd.auco of the latter, and have .since been busily engaged 
in till’ tr.insmutation of the former into cash. Two good 
results the cession undeniably secures. As long ns the 
Naipal Darbiir holds this striji of Tarai, so long is idl like- 
lihood of border raids into our territori"K by the Gurkhias 
annihilated ; it being obviouB to the meanest cajfaidty that 
this, probably the most jiaying district in their j>osses«if.n, 
could be resumed with the utmost ease on any Hunicient 
provocation. And, secondly, tho Naijs'd Government tho- 
roughly identifies itself with the welfare of its te nants, who 
hold land at very easy tenns, with pi-rfi-et security of tenure, 
and with no fear of being rack-rented in th" interest of sein- 
iieedv landlord or greedy cnjitra'-tor, and in the name, 
falsely invoked, of piditical ceimoniy. The Naij'i'd Tar.ii has 
then’fore borome, wbat it would no* have 1 umb'r Bri- 

tish rule, a land of refuge for the cnltival'ir wleim 
in onr own territory has irriUt.-il t-« the Is.’tlng j-'int. Tie 
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existence of such a haTes of secnnty has some effect in 
keeping’ landlords from aitemptiDg, and tenants from sub- 
mitting to, extortionate enhancement. But this effect is 
scarcely appreciable beyond the three northern districts, 
where it is least needed , the fear of ferer, still more than 
the distance, preventing the cultivators of central and 
sonthem Oudh from availing themselves of the abundant 
waste lands and security from rack-renting which invite them 
across the Naipil border 

In June 1859 Mr , afterwards Sir Charles, 'Wingfield, who 
had succeeded Sir Robert Montgomery as Chief Commis- 
sioner in May of the same year, reported to the Government 
of India that distrust in the permanence of the Talu<id5rf 
Settlement was widely diffused throughout all classes in 
Oudh, the Taluqdire fearing, and the village proprietors 
hoping, that it was only a temporary arrangement, and that 
so soon as the province was finally p^ified the former 
policy would be reverted to. Hence “ a spirit of antago- 
nism is kept alive The Talucid&rs dread making any con- 
cession that may hereafter be construed into a recognition of 
the independent right of the village proprietors, and the 
Utter will accept no benefit that may look tike a renuncia- 
tion of it.” This uneasy feeling Mr. Wingfield wished to see 
set at rest by the formal accord by the Government of India 
of its sanction to the fioabty or perpetuity, as regards pro- 
prietary right, of the second Summary Settlement Such 
sanction once accorded, he felt "no doubt of the complete 
success of the Taluqdari Settlement*’ ; and was usable to 
“see the use of giving the village proprietors hopes of a re- 
hearing at next settlement •, if, afitr Juie\»g then asceriaitud 
ichai everyone Xnotei already, lhat they are the right/ul j>ro- 
pridort of the toil, ve are to UU thm owrpoftcy will not per- 
mil u* to recognite their clatnu/' The most noteworthy points 
in these extracts are two : first, that the tqnacily with which 
Mr. Wingfield describes the village proprietors as clinging to 
their hopes of being settled vrith hereafter, is in strong con- 
tradiction to that carelessness of their rights and indepen- 
dence which Lord Cannmg in his letter of the Cth of October 
1858, less than nine months previously, bad DsenU'd to them ; 
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and, fiecondly, that on Mr. Win^d^'f oirn dioicing, it fa.’’, in 
June 1859, a matter of general notoriety that the village zamin- 
dnrs, wherever they were to he found, were, as opposed to the 
Talugddrs, “ the rightful jwoprictors of the soil." 

The first of these points carries its own comment v>ith it, 
and need not he dilated on here. Bnt the second is jirohahl}' 
the most singular revelation to he found in the whole course 
of the voluminous Oudli land controversy. It is really 
startling, if the reader will hut consider it. Ilore is a 
highlt' placed English officer, who for nearly seven years was 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, and who during the whole of 
that time was the most strenuous upholder of the Talutjdfiri 
system, did his utmost to carry it to lengths which the Govern- 
ment of India had never contemplated, and was unwe.aried 
in his latidation of that system on the ground that it secured 
the viaintaiance. of cristing rights, admitting, actually admit- 
ting, within two months of assuming charge of his office, 
that it was universally known that the village rajni'ndiirs, 
and not the Taluqdilrs, were the rightful jiroprictors of the 
soil, and plainly hinting that any inquiry to ascertain the 
truth of BO notorious a fact would he little hotter than a 
farce ! Such an assertion, coming from such a source, is 
indeed so surjwising, that on first jHjrusal of it one e.an Imt 
“ gasp .and stare,” like Quintilian, and try to imagine that 
the words might have some other than their ohvious mean- 
ing, or that Mr. AVingfield’s purj>ort might have hoen incor- 
rectly expressed hy his .Secretary. But there can he no inis- 
t.ake. The sense of the words is perfectly jdain, and in that 
plain sense thev wen' quoted rrrhalim more than once in the 
course of suhsequent discussion, and were never, so f.ar as 
apjiears from the Blue Books, retracted or exi)lained hy tle ir 
author. If an imaginary ]>arallel will helji the reader to 
realize the full significance of such a confession, hi him In- 
to fancy T^ord Boaconsfield sl.iting in the Houee of I/>rde 
that the Turks had notoriously r.ot a slwilow of riglit to 
he at Constantinople, or M. G.amh'-tta annotin.-ing in (!:,• 
Chamher of I)c]iutics th.at the Comte d*' Chatuhord was, 
hevond all possibility of doubt, the rightful ruh-r of I'.'-ane,-. 
Such assvrtii'Us would scanvly I-- more out (>f lo- jiing v. ith 
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the professed convietJons of Lord Beaconsfield and M. Gam- 
betta, than was the passage above italicised with those of 
Mr. Wingfield 

The GoTenment of India concurred with the Chief Com- 
missioner in thinking it desirablo to remove all doubts as to the 
fixity of the Taluqdari Settlement, and in a letter (Wo. 6268) 
dated the 10th of October 1859, declared that “every Ta- 
luqdar with whom a Summary Settlement has been made 
smeo the occupation of the province, has thereby acquired a 
permanent, hereditary, and transferable right in the taluqa 
for which he was engaged, including the perpetual privilege 
of engaging with the Government for the revenue of the 
taluqa" This right, however, was conceded, according to 
paragraph 2 of the letter, “suhjeet lo any meature icSieA rte 
Gveernmmt of India may Ihtnk proper to take for thepurpoBe 
of proiecUng tt« xn/enor tamindin and tillage oceupgnit from 
extortion, and of upholding ihetr rtghii in thi> foil in eubor- 
dtnaiion to the Talugdirf." 

The Chief Commissioner was directed to prepare a list of 
TaluqdArs who had thus acquired a permanent proprietary 
right, and to have m readiness sannadi, riinnisg in bis own 
name, to be distributed on the arnval of the Oovemor- 
General at Lucknow In reply to Ibis letter, Mr. Wingfield 
wrote strongly deprecating the proviso contained in the 
third paragraph, on the grounds l^t it would “ unsettle the 
minds of the inferior proprietors, and encourage extravagant 
hopes of independence. It would alarm tho TaluqdArs, and 
make them regard -the gift of the proprietary right as a 
mockery and a delusion Moreover, it will place an engine in 
the hands of any future Chief Commissioner and Oovemor- 
General adverse m principle lo TaluqdArs, which would 
enable them virtually to annul tlua settlement, and oust tho 
TaluqdArs nearly as effectually as was done in 1856.” 

If Mr Wingfield's cynical candour hod not already nearly 
exhausted all rapacity for^astonishment at his acts and utter- 
ances, it would perhaps be surprising to find that susccjiti- 
bihties so delicate as to be “alarmed" at the reservation to 
itself by Government of the power— which, it need hardly bo 
remarked, no Government can by any possibility morally 
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coiiHistcnt witli its raifon d’i'frc profoss to nixlicalc, — of pro- 
l<.'ctiug ILg cultivating community from extortion, .ami of 
npliolding their rights in the soil, should have mot vrith suoh 
ready sympathy from an English Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh. For the sake of the Liberal electors who have since 
those days had the honour of being i-epresentod in Parlia- 
ment by Sir Charles Wingfield, one may hope that the old 
saw to the effect that those who cross the sea change tln ir 
climate only, and not their minds, is not of universal apjili- 
catioh. But what really is surprising is that the Chief Com- 
missioner’s fears of the consequences to he a])prchonded from 
a dcclanilion that the Government of India would not re- 
nounce its first duly towards its subjects, a duty for the non- 
fulfilment of which it had brought the native administi-ation 
of Oudh to a violent end, should have been acknowledged to 
1)0 well founded by a statesman of the calibre of I/ord Can- 
ning. .So it was, however, and this dangerous jiroviso was 
omitted from the. fniumds which were distributed by Imrd 
Canning to 177 Taluqdurs on the S-lth of October IS-’iO. Tlie 
omission, liowever, lias had no pniclical effect in limiting the 
power of the Government to interfere in any way it may 
think desirable ; for the letter of the lOlh of October 18.'<f' 
has been declared to possess the force of law, and was aji- 
jiended as .Schedule I. to Act I. of ISCO, which declares and 
defines the legal status of the Taluqdiirs. The proviso of 
paragraph :l is, therefore, just ns legally binding on llie 'Ailiiq- 
di'irs as if it had been actually inserted in tli"ir rntiuadr, and 
the controversy on the subject is only noteworthy .as an 
illustration of the spirit by which the tlien Oudh :vdmiiii*-tra. 
tion was actuated. 

Tlie ninuadf, in the shajH* to which Mr. Wiiigfeld sue. 
ceoded in reducing them, conferred on the recipients '* full 
jiroprietarv right, title, and j-occesKion " of the r otate tie r- in 
specified, subject to the conditions of paying revenue, and 
shoaving all possilde loyalty and rendering all as-j'.!. 

iince to the British Ciovi’rnment, and conclude,] nvith the 
following wc-rde ; — 

" Another condition of this rinn'id i«, t'.iat yon will, to 
the he‘-t of \i>nr I'Ower, try t.o pr.e.ni.i,. the r.efit'dlnr.i! 
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resources of your estate, and that whateTcr holders of suh- 
ordmate rights may he under yon, will be preserved in their 
former right. As long as you and your heirs will, in good 
faith, adhere to the conditions ahore mentioned, so long will 
the British Government uphold you and your heirs in the 
proprietary right of the said estate.” 

Such was the form of tannad conferred on such TaluqdSra 
as were restored to the estates which they had held at 
anneiation For loyal grantees, a much shorter form was 
adopted, the only conditions of which were that the grantee 
and his heirs “ shall pay to Oovemment the revenue which 
will, from time to time, be fated for that estate, and that he 
and hia heirs shall continue at all times firm in their allegi* 
ance, and shall do good service to the British Government.'’ 

The condition which bmds Taluqd&rs to uphold suhordmste 
rights has not, m some instances, been strictly observed, 
some Taluqdfrs having done all in their power to smash 
under-propnetoiy tenures It must be admitted, however, 
that m such cases they have almoatalways received consider* 
able provocation from the under^propnetors in the shape of 
persistent default, and have kept, at any rate, as a rule, on 
the windy side of the law. Even were it otherwise, the con- 
dition 18 one of the breach of which satisfactory proof, proof 
such as would justify so slnngent a measure as the resump- 
tion of an estate, must, in the nature of things, bo extremely 
difficult of attainment. Circumstances, of course, sre easily 
conceivable m which such conclusive proof of flagrant 
breach of this condition might be forthcoming ns would 
not only justify, but should compel, enforcement of the 
penaltv. A TaloqdAr, for instance, if such a case may be 
iurngined for the sake of illustration, who should be con- 
victed of resort to systematic bribery and corruption, in 
order to procure the destruction or falsification of judicial 
records, decreeing under-proprietary rights in hia estate, 
might be fitly deprived, on the strcuglh of this condition of 
his snnnad, of the powers and position which he would, by 
the supposition, have so grossly abused. But nothing short 
of adequate proof of conduct of this or of a similar nature 
would be at alt hVely to draw down the penalty of rcauDi]>- 
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tioD, unless, indcoJ, the duties of proiwrtj should come to 
be interpreted with a degree of strictness which, at present , 
there seems little ground for anticipating. 

Of a very different degree of importance is the condition 
binding the Taluqdiirs to do all in their power to j)romote the 
agricultural resources of their estates. K it should come to 
bo generally recognised as an unquestionable truth that 
there is one indispon.'^able condition of agricultural j)ros- 
pority, to confer which, consistently with the maintenance of 
his own position, is in the power of every Taluqdiirin his own 
estate, and of the goveniinent in every village not included 
in a taluqa, anijdc warrant woiild bo made ont for calling 
upon the Taluqdars to follow tbo examjilo of government, 
and confer the benefit so tirgcntly needed. I believe it will 
one day be recognised that fixity of cnltivnling tenure is 
such an indispensable condition, and ( hat under this provision 
of tiic tannade its introduction iniglit be enforced in taUiqas, 
quite apart from tlie etfect of jianigr.iph fi, Scbedule I, of 
Act I. of 1BG9. This latter, however, has the advantage of 
ajiplying to Taluqdiirs of every hind and degree, while, for 
some not very apparent reason, the obligation to iiiijirove the 
ngricultiinil rosaurces of their e.states was not iiu]>osed upon 
loyal grantees. 

In April and ilay ISGO further signs of the coming storm 
of controversy became visible in a seoiningly innocent enough 
correspondoiice between Colonel Abliott, Commissioner of the 
Lucknow Division, and Jlr. Charles Currie, afterwe.rds 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, and at that time oilici.ating 
as Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. In this coatniVer'y, 
two questions were started by Colored Abbott —fl; the 
me.ining to be atlaebed to the term ‘‘ 'J'aliiqd.ir ; and (J) 
the effect on subordinate riuhts of tie- eonfiM-atintr jiri*! dama- 
tion of Maiv.li Ib’eS. Mr. Wingfield Irdd that TaluqdAr *' 
meant simply " an opulent landholder," and that eonfi'-eotion, 
where carried out, annulled pnq.ri'tary rights of i xery kind, 
inferior as well as sujsrior. A few days lator, (.'I'.o;-.. 1 
Barrow, while I'fficta'.ing as Chief Comiifo-ioiser. * ’.ab- r .t. I 
Mr. Wingfield's doctrine jji'.t this, that tle re lo re thro.- 
Species of T.du jdan' l.nure in Oe.dh, “ ate 'ttal, ,o ptir' l. 
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and conferred”; and further asserted tiat, with regard to the 
first two, confiscation had not been practically carried out, 
and that, therefore, though the tenure was held under a new 
title, the inferior rights in the land were not affected. But 
in “conferred” taluqas. Colonel Barrow was of opinion 
that, confiscation having been earned out, all subordinate 
rights whatever were nbohshed, and the estates made over 
to the grantees free from all encumbrances whatever. 

“ The Buh-propnetors, if there formerly were any, do not 
possess any definite interest whatever, beyond what they may 
have derived from the grantee, who will seldom oust under, 
proprietors whose rights are clear and defined and not un. 
reasonable, but the necessity for declaring this role was 
justly felt in many cases where estates had been given in 
reward, or the parties on whom they have been conferred 
would have gamed nothing The Officiating Chief Comtnis* 
sioner cannot understand on what principle you' would urge 
the luh-propivetor into an hereditary cultivator. The loca- 
tion of a class of cnltivators of euull holdings and no 
rai'ital, possessed of a recognised right of occupancy at 
fixed rates of rent, is in the Officiating Chief Commissioneria 
opinion a great enl. The grant of an estate hampered with 
such conditions would not be a boon but a burthen to the 
recipient, and the Officiating Chief Commissioner cannot in 
any way recognise such nghts.” 

It thus appears, on Colonel Barrow’s own showing, that 
where an estate had been confiscated for the rcbelliou of a 
TaluqdAr, and conferred upon a loyal grantee, the “ clear, 
defined, and not unrcasonablo ” nghts of under-propnetors, 
who might have taken no part whatever in the revolt, were 
to be left entirely at tbe pleasure of the grantee. And 
although the legal recogmtion of such rights would, 
according to Colonel Barrow, have rendered the grant “ not 
a boon but a burthen to tho recipient," who would, in 
many cases, have “ gained nothing” by such a gift, it was 
yet expected that tho grantee, having unrestrained joucr to 
do BO, would “ seldom oosirmder-pTopnttorB ” who posBcssed 
them In other words, it vras cxjiected that the grantee 
would voluntarily submit to a dead loss from his grant. 
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rather than interfere ■(vith riglita which, though clear, (h'finite, 
and reasonable, had been authoritatively declared culiroly at 
his discretion to recognise or disallow. Why, the more fact 
of a man’s claiming a shadow of right in the soil would, 
in the eycB of four out of five of even hereditary Taluqdiirs 
— not to speak of extraneous grantees from the Panjiib and 
elsewhere — bo doomed ample ground for ousting him if they 
could, i.c. for getting him ejected, .and then, if he jirovod 
submissive, allowing him to hold on. at an enhanced rent, ns 
a mere tenant-at-will. There is no need to couunent on the 
parcnthotic.al implic.atiou that the existence of a “ class of 
cultivators of small holdings and no cajntal” is “a gnat 
evil,” if they are prolecled from rack-renting by a right of 
occU])ancy, .and so afforded ojqiorlnnilii's, at b-ast, of acquir- 
ing capital ; wliercas, if they arc not so jirntected. and tbi rt'- 
fore have less opportvinily of nc<nnring capital, their existence 
is cither a minor evil, or no evil at all. On the whole, however, 
though no one would for a moment dream of hinting tliat tiie 
OfTiciating Chief Goiumissioncr did not sincerely b'dii ve that 
(he policy which he advocated was the rigiil tiling for Oiidli, 
yet it will not jicrliaj'S be unfair to say that ho arrived at 
his conclusions on grounds of what a]>))eared to him to be 
expediency, ratlior than by deduction from the legal offocts 
of Tjord Canning's jiroclnmatiou, or from consider.itioii'- of 
abstract justice. 

Such, at any into, was the oj.inion of Lord Canning, wbo 
called for ibe corrcsjvmdence, and on the ];llb r.f .S-qUemb'-r 
1800 wrote to Jlr. AVinufield, wbo had by that time r> '‘uno'd 
the post of Cliief Commissioner, to tin; cffv'ct that fobme! 
Barrow's di'clnration of Ibe course to be adopted l<'ward“ 
Ainder-j.nqiriclor.s in ‘'eonfern d " taluqas, w.as aiii.e opj.. *, ,] 
to the intentions <>f the Government of India, and to tlo- 
IJoyal Proclamation of llie Ist of November It-Ac'. No <.ii. !i 
distinction between anc..s!r.il and acquired tain. [as on the 
one hand, and conb-rred taluqas on (he otlier, !iad e\, r be. n 
re(s>gnis -d by the Gov.-rnumnt, wlm-e j'-diey n,e, 

“To liMve the fonfi'-cation of in for.', onls in tie- 

case of ]>*rs--ns who p.-r-ifted in reb.-llion, and e- te r,.!ly 
far as to ri''-'tori' in it'- inf.-nritv {h. nneient Taba pl'n' t- 
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wherever it had existed at the time of the first occupation of _ 
Oudh in 1856, but had been set aside by our revenue officers. 
But the Governor-General m Conned never intended that in 
Taluqd&ri' estates confiscated under the general order, and 
conferred in consequence of the persistent rebellion of the 
Taluqdat upon a new grantee, all the holders of subordinate 
rights, though themselves not persisting m rebeliion, and 
though pardoned by the Queen, should be merged in the con- 
sequence of the Taluqdar’s gnilt, and become partakers in his 
punishment " 

It was explained that the confiscation order of March 
1858 had been carried out IhrouQkovt ihe^roiince, except in 
the SIX estates specially exempted, and the effect of such 
confiscation was laid down to W that all estates which came 
under it are now held by a title derived directly from the 
British Ooverument, and that the relations between the 
Taluqdlr and hia subordinate holders are “ those which sub- 
sisted between them before annexation, modified or regulated 
by such obligations oa the Oovemment has imposed, sot 
those which were established between them by our officers 
acting under the instnictioos issued at annexation.'* In 
fine, Colonel Barrow’s orders were to he cancelled, and 
instructions in conformity with the above remarks to bo issued. 

This correspondence instructively illustrates the difference 
which BO early as 1860 separated the points of view from 
which the Government of India and the local admmiatrators 
of Oudb respectively regarded the validity and importance of 
under-proprietary nghtsintbe soil. Mr Wingfield, it should 
be added, cordially coincided in Colonel Barrow’s view of tho 
question, and strenuonsly opposed the recognition of any 
subordinate ngbts in t.'ilnqos of wbich tl*e 8ui>crior right 
had been confiscated for rebellion, and bestowed upon loyal 
grantees. Eis mam arguments were — (1) that, otherwise, 
preposterous claims would bo asserted by tho under-pro- 
prietors, “ which, in tho absence of the old Taluqdir, no one 
would caro to refute ” , and (2) that most of the confiscated 
estates were either north of the Ohlghra, whore subordinalo 
rights were few and weak, or in Baiswdra, whore the under- 
proprietors themselves had very generally joined in the 
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rclielHon. Mr. "Wingfield tlins Eccms to have been of opinion 
that Iho possibility of preposterous claims being preferred 
was sufficient ground for refusing to listen to any claims, 
whether preposterous or not; that loyal grantees would not 
care to protect their own interests by refuting preposterous 
claims, if urged; that where under-proprietary rights were 
weak and few, they might justly be wholly ignored ; and 
that where under- proprietors had, generally spoalnng, been 
guilty of rebellion, no attempt should be made to discriminate 
between the guilty and the innocent. 

In S'^ptember 18C0 Mr. Wingfield submitted to the Go- 
vernment of India a copy of the instructions regarding the 
record of rights and assessment which ho proposed to 
issue to the officers appointed to carry out the regular 
settlement of the province. These instructions, which were 
destined to attain notoriety under the name of the “ Ilocord 
of Rights Circular," wore, on the whole, approved by the 
Government, and such modifications ns were ordered are 
not material to the present purpose. They contain, amid 
much that is sensible and clc.ar, a proposition which is 
clear, but scarcely, porhajis, sensible: — 

“ Only the subordinate rights existing in IB.’i.'i, or subse- 
quently conceded, are now to be recognised and recorded." 

Tin’s, of course, amounts to saying that no act of op]iri «- 
sion, however gross, committed, say, in IP.'-t, could Im> 
redressed by our courts. A ramnidur might b.avo been 
killed, and liis family driven otit of their village in IF.’it; 
but if the Tahiqdiir had bei-n in full ]>os':e!.-sion throughout 
]85r), no claim of the mnrdeia'd ex-jirojiricfor’s di'PcendantB 
could l.'O recognised. This cannot be called an eiln-'me, for 
it is the olfviotis and immediate result of the rub-. And cif 
the meaning of the rule there ctvu be no dcnibt, for it is 
added : — '* If tbose persons who once held an int'-nne Hate 
interest in the land, betwea-n the T.ilurjd;ir and th'- ryot, ar.' 
fonnd to have been reduci'al, j>rior to annexation, to thi* 
jx^sition (>f mere cult iv.ators, they will not 1-' rrii'-r-)! from it 
now." The Fubse,-juenl eitj-nrion of the je ri^d of liniit.nthr;; 
for claims to \nidcr-j roj>ri'taiy right to twelve y> .■'.re pri’ r to 
amiexatifin will be uotjc.--d licreaft' r. Tlic Govi rtiU'.f at ••{ 

1-5 
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India did not touch on th© question at this time, and for 
the present no more need 1)6 eaid of it. 

But the 3Iet paragraph of the circular is of such vital 
importance to the condiUon of Bomething lite three-fifths 
of the population of Oudh, that it most ho quoted entire ; — 

“The Chief Gomnussioner has determined to mate no 
distinction in the records between cultivators at fired rates 
and cultivators at will Abstractedlj viewed, he considers 
that to give a permanent right of occupancy at an un- 
varying rent to the tiller of the soii, is an invasion of the 
rights of property, and a clog on enterprise and improve- 
ment. It most he shown that nothing less will suffice to 
guard the ryot from lU-m^^ to justify such a measure. 
Thera is not the slightest possibility of this result happening 
in Oudh j consequently the measure is utterly unsuited to 
the pronnce. In three^fourths of Oudh there is a deficiency 
of cultivators. They are so valuable that so landlord would . 
seek to dispossess a good one, and a bad one be should be free 
to got nd of. Even in those ports where the population is 
more abundant, no symptom that the cultivator needs pro* 
tection has been manifested. The question has not been 
stirred by the cultivators themselves. To create an element 
of present discord, to provide i^inst a contingency that 
cannot possibly occur for the ncil thirty years throughout 
three parts of the province, or for seven or eight years to 
come at least in the remaining fourth, would demonstmto a 
wanton spirit of meddling. The abandoned and waste lauds 
of Oudh will furnish occnjalion to any number of cultivators 
for many years yet, and if increase of population in the 
already thickly peopled districts of tho south-east of Oudh 


the eitension of the system of grantingpafhi# down tc every 
one who holds land of another, which tho Chief Commis-' 
eiouer contemplates, will afford ample protection to cveryoao." 

The first point to be noticed in this paragraph is that Jfr. 
"tiVingfield was, at tho time of writing it, of opinion that 
there were two classes of cultivators — tenants at fixed rates, 
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and toDants-at-'VTi]l. He did not wisli tbo distinction to bo 
recognised in tbo record o£ rights in the soil, to frame vrbicb 
is one of tbo principal duties of a sottlomont otneor, but bo 
believed that it existed, and would bavo allowed, as be elso- 
wbore explained, each case to bo determined on its own 
merits bj- the rent courts, ns occasion arose. This belief he 
afterwards disclaimed, and be was probably so far right, that 
tbore was no such bard and fast distinction as be bad at first 
nclmowlcdgcd to exist. There was, in fact, as later inquiries 
showed, no class of tenants pure and simple possessed of a 
right recognised by law to bold their lands at unchanging 
rent ratc.s against tbo will of tbo proprietor, just ns tbore 
was no class of landlords entitled to bold their estates at 
unchanging revenue rates. Kent rates in practice, probably 
fluctuated loss than revenue rates, but the rent-payer bad no 
more right to bold at a perpetually fixed demand than the 
revenue-payer. Tlie idea of tbo one right was as alien to 
tbo state of society prevailing in the Nawiibf as that of 
tbo other, and tbo only surprising thing about the matter is 
that the contrary supposition should over b.avo boon enter- 
tained. 't\'boro all things were in a state of j«rj>otual flux, 
it was not among the wc.akest and most down-trodden claoocs 
of the agricultural community that a bonoficial fixity of 
tenure could have boon cxjv?clcd to exist. Modem advocates 
of tenant-right inOudh must abandon all attomj)ts to justify 
its creation now on the ground that it existed tben. It did 
not, and in tbo nature of things could not reasonably have 
been expertod to exist. To concede this to the ojipononts of 
lennnt-rigbl is really to concede nothing. 

Next comes to be considered the Chief Commissioner's 
“abstract view" that the grant of a “permanent right of 
occupancy at an unvarying rent to the tiller of the soil is an 
invasion of the rights of jirop-rty, and a rlog on enterjiri' -- 
and improvement." Tbinbin", a' ^Tr. AVingfieM tln n did, 
that tenants with a permanent right of occupancy at fixed 
rents did exist, it FL'cms strange that it slKmld su't liavo 
occurrc'd to him that to ronfiscate or ignore f.ich a right, or 
even to expase it to the risk of being deitro;. ed by th - hasty 
disposal of a sninmarv rent suit, was (b '-id' d “ i;,v:i‘i n 
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of the rights of property ” 'As, howeyer, it is now gene, 
rally agreed that ha was mistaken, as he himself afterwards 
admitted, with regard to tho matter of fact, there is no need 
to dwell upon the apparent inconsistency. It is enough to 
assert the general pnndple that society, acting through the 
State, has an indefeasible nght to regulate the mode in 
which the rights of property in the soil arc to he exercised, 
and to restrict any particular exercise of such rights 
which can be clearly sbown to bw seriously injurious to 
the community at large This is a truth fully recognised 
in Asia, obscured though it has been m Europe, and 
especially in England, by an exaggerated worship of 
indiTidualism. There is no need to demoMtrate that society 
would he justified in preTenting a large landlord from de- 
populating and laying waste his estate in order to turn it 
into a hunting-ground, and this once admitted, any minor 
interference becomes a mere question of degree. The utmost 
that can be asserted on behalf of the .right of the landlord 
to do what he will with his own, is the nght to baro his pro- 
perty tahen off his hands by tho State at a fair valuation, 
if be prefers that to tho altemaliTe of exercising his control 
over his laud subject to sneh checks as society sees fit to 
impose. Even so much as this cannot be asserted on behalf 
of Oudh TaluqdArs, whoso lands were bestowed on them 
after confiscation, on the condition of doing their utmost to 
promote their agncultural resources, and with an express 
reservation to Government of the power of taking any steps 
it might deem necessary for the protection of saLorJinato 
holders and village occupants It surely needs no demonstra- 
tion that the TaluqdSrs will have no Just enuso to complain 
of a breach of faith if Goremment sees fit to exercise the 
power which it has thus expressly reserved to itself. 

As to the existence of occnponcy rights being “ a clog on 
enterprise and improTement," this is a question of political 
economy on which there is good ground for believing ifr. 
"Wingfield to havo been wholly mistaken. Most modem 
economists are agreed that pttUe euliutr, under favourable 
circumstances and conditions, yields economical and, still 
more, moral results at least eqnil to those afforded by lai^ 
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fuming. The out-turn per acre of the soil of France and 
Belgium is probably little, if at all, inferior to that of Eng- 
land, and the condition of the French and Belgian j)caFant 
proprietors and small farmers will certainly bear comparison 
with that of the English fam labourer. This, however, is 
apart from the real question at issue. The rival systems in 
Oudh are not granilc and petifc culture, for the simple reason 
that the former cannot bo said to exist. Wealthy capitalists 
cultivating fanus of. Bay, fire hundred acres with their own 
stoch are practically unknown. The nearest aj)proach to such 
farms is the e(r land of an extensive proprietor, which is not 
a compact plot, but consists of a number of saittered jotche.s 
lying in, perhaps, twent)' different villages, and cerUiiuly no 
better cultivated than the petty holdings which surround 
them. The choice for Oudli lies betwecupcfi’fc culture carried 
on by tenants-aUwill, without security of tenure, and liable 
to indefinite rack-renting and capricious enction, which is (ho 
state of things at present existing ; and petite culture carried 
on by tenants secured in their holdings at fixed rents, and 
stimulated to exertion and improvement by the certainty 
that no aipricc or greed of an individual cm ever deprive 
them of the fruits of their labour, which is the system hero 
advocated. Petite culture by teuauts-al-will has never yet 
succeeded in any country known to history; but when 
worked by peasant jirojiriclors, or by tenants enjoying fixity 
of tenure, it has succeeded in, jK-rhaps, every country where 
it has been tried. It is easy to understand, while difTering 
from, those who prefer a system of large farms worked by a 
comparatively small number of wealthy caj)italihts with hired 
labour, to sjn.all farms worl:ed by a large nujuber of culti- 
vator-s. But it is very hard tocomjiroh>'nd the meiit.al pr(K<>i.H 
by which some people arrive at conclusions in favour of nii.'ill 
holdings worked by tenants at will, as against the tame 
small farms worked by t-nams enjoying ].erf.-';t fcnrity 
from enhancement and eviction, and only differing fro.’n 
2>ca.sant i)roprietor.s in their liability t*) jciy rent. It ii- net 
too much to say that all <i prion' roaroning, all hirloriri! 
experience, condemn the former and uphold i.bo l.jiler. 
Large landlords who are nLo improving landlordB arc the 
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wholly extinguishing anything liie manliness and independ- 
ence in a national character already sadly deficient in those 
qualities, than to render all assertion of them only possible 
at the risk of house and field. 

It only remains to be obserred th^ “the extension of the* 
system of grantmg patla» down to every one who holds lands 
of another,” which Mr. Wingfield contemplated as likely to 
“affordample protection to eveijone,” would not have afforfed 
any protection at all beyond the term for which the leases 
were granted, which is the essential point; even if it had, 
which it has not, ever got beyond the sphere of the then 
Chief Commissioner's contemplation 
Mr. Wingfield’s instructions that no distinction was to be 
made in the " record of rights ” between cultivators at fixed 
rates and cultivators at will, were generally approved of " 
by the Covemor-OeneraL The question, however, was not 
allowed to rest. Sir George (then Mr.) Campbell, being at 
the time Judicul Ccmmissioner of Oudh, pedfitej out is hi> 
report on the administration of justice for 18 ( 11 , that the 
grant of judiaal powers to Toluqd&is was often equivalent 
to making them judges in tbeir own lauics, which, where 
subordinate rights came before them judicially, was not 
likely to conduce to equitable decisions As an inatonce of 
the mode in which these powers were employed ho cited 
Moh^rija M&n Singh's proce^ings. Ibis Honorary Assistant 
Commiasioner had “ from tho first declined ciril cases as 
an unprofitable labour.” Of luneteea persons convicted by 
him dunng one month, eleven were punished for ojiposition 
to bis own revenue processes, and four, as Mr. Campbell 
thought, were “ illegally so ponishcd for resisting tho Mabi- 
taja's own servants engaged on executive duties/' 

Mr. Campbell did not maiDtain that there existed m Oudh 
any class of tenants with a permanent right of occujoncy at 
a fixed rent. Neither rents nor revenue wore over so fixed in 
any part of India, though the former were so far more fixed 
than the latter, that what was by ancient hw and practice 
claimable from the cultivator was a fixed proportion of the 
produce This principle still exists in its integrity wbererer 
grain rents prevail; but is obsenred, ii not wholly lost sight 
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of, where these have been commuted to cash. But there 
were, he contended, tenants who differed from tenants-at- 
will by holding at regulated rates, and he maintained that — 

“ The holding of the superior zamfndiirs from (the native) 
Government was of the same nature, hut less distinctly regu- 
lated. The British Government regulates its demands by 
fixed rates short of the utmost limit. It is then for the 
Government to determine by its o^vn laws whether the margin 
created by this limit is to be given exclusively to the superior 
holder, or is to be in any degree shared by the inferior 
holders ; and, at any rate, it does seem that to permit, under 
our strong rule (which destroys the right of resistance), such 
unlimited enhancement at the discretion of the zammdiirs as 
to render the ancient tenants, in practice, mere tenants-at- 
will, would put them in a decidedly worse position than they 

previously occupied ,It is clear that as the country 

advances great rent questions must arise between the superior 
and inferior holders ; and I cannot but think that there is 
some ground for apprehending that if, while the rights of 
the latter are not recorded, the former are allowed for a 
scries of years to decide cases which affect their own 
interests, the inferior rights may bo obliterated more quiclcly 
than vmder, ordinary circumstances they would have been." 

One may bo permitted to think that Sir George was wrong 
in admitting that a right of occupancy should be maintained 
only as the privilege of a favoured few, instead of as im inde- 
feasible right of every cultivator whomsoever, and yet feel 
refreshed at finding that there was in Oudh one highly 
placed officer who had not wholly bowed the .knee to the 
Baal of landlordism, and the sacred right of every man to 
do what he would with his own, including a good deal which 
belonged to other people. Naturally, however, this was not 
how it struck hir. Wingfield, who, on the 15th of December 
18G2, addressed to the Government of India an eager protest 
against Mr. Campbell’s “ unwarranted and misleading infer- 
ences on a subject not coming within his department.” Sir. 
Wingfield's protest amounts to this, that there were culti- 
vators with a right of occupancy, but that the right could 
not be made to depend on occupation for any arbitrarily 
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asstnaed period, and werelj “ entitled the tenant to hold at 
martet rates and be protected from wanton eviction ” ; and 
that this right, such as it vraa, shonld not he recognised 
at setUement, but that the rent courts should deal with each 
case at it arose. He was also of opinion that nanj evils had 
arisen in the N. "W. ProTinces from interference between 
landlord and tenant, of whidi the only one he specified was 
that the value of property had been impaired. ^Vhy, he 
ashed, should rents be fixed which must tend to rise with the 
extension of public works, and the consequent diffusion of 
wealth? Under native rule, be was of opinion, “ there was 
no limitation on the power of the landlord to raiso the rent,” 
except his own interest. 

To these arguments it is perhaps a sufficient answer to 
observe • (1) that it is probably a less evil that land should 
sell for a year or two's less purchase than that the people 
who cultivate it should be liablo to rack*renting enforced by 
enction, and all the misery which that implies { (2) that if 
rents nse in proportion to the incrcaso of wealth, such ln« 
crease will be eoneenIraUd, not diffuttti, and (3) that, though 
it is perfectly tme that under native rule there was no limit 
on the power of the landlord to raito the rent of a tenant, 
except the violent resistance of the latter, or Lis own plea- 
sure or interest, yet this u a poor argument for tho courso 
which Mr. ^Vlngfield advocated of taking away tho tenant’s 
power of violent resistance, while leaving the landlord’s 
power unrestrained, or rather increased by legal appliances 
and all the processes and paraphernalia of the rent courts. 
Moreorer, it is probable that tho average market value of 
land is considerably higher both in tho Ponjnb and H.W. 
rrorinccs, where tenant ngbt to a greater or less extent 
prevails, than it is in Oudb. 

Mr YTingficld’s orders to settlement officers to ignore the 
distinction between tenants with a right of occupancy, as ho 
himself defined it, and icnants-at-wiU, thongh sanctioned, 
as has been seen, by Lord Conning, were called in question 
by Lord Elgin, who on tho 18th of May 18G3 directed tho 
Chief Commissioner to report “whether tho omlislon of all 
reference to their rights (tboso of occupancy tenants) in the 
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settlement records, coupled mtli the judicial pou-crs con- 
ferred on Taluq^ddrs, will not have a tendency to ohliterate 
them altogether, and thus to prejudice rmjustly the status 
of the holders.” This inquiry, however, so far as appears 
from the Blue Books, was never answered ; and so the 
matter remained for a time, occupancy tenants being ad- 
mitted to exist, with a right to hold at fair rates, which rates 
were to ho determined by the rent couits in each case of 
summary suit for rent or ejectment as it came before 
them, but not to be recognised by settlement ofiicers. hir. 
Wingfield’s views on the subject of tenant right, however, 
had not yet attained their full development, as will shortly 
bo perceived. 

Meanwhile let us turn to the district of PratAbgarh, which 
was being settled by Mr. Moss Eng, C.S., who put on record 
some remarks worth noting. 

“ The Taluqd/irs,” ho writes, “ intend to fight every point, 
and yield nothing. They have been so successful hitherto 
under the strict view taken of undcr-proprietary claims, that 
their ambition now soars to the annihihition of all subordi- 
nate rights I often regret to see that claims are re- 

jected which arc brought forward by men whom common 
report and estimation point out as possessed of rights. Bo 
doubt in a strictly legal sense they have failed to prove their 
points, but the Taluqdiir proves nothing either. It is the 
onus j^robandi on the claimant which puts him at such a dis- 
advantage. The Taluqdiir is in tho saddle, and the undor- 
I>roprictor has to unhorse him. Tins ho can seldom do, and 
ho loses all in tho encounter. A few of them (tho Taluq- 
dfirs) arc evil disposed, some arc simply apathetic and in- 
capable, others are grasping and lavish alternately. All are 
more or less in tho hands of agents, whoso reputation is 
usually bad. The fact is, they have more land than they can 
manage, (the italics arc Mr; Eng’s), and they do atid will 
manage it ill. Made masters now of rillages which have 
often defied them, and do not aclmowledgc them as their true 
head, they will have a very difiicult task to perform, and I 
fear will confine their exertions towards these villages to such 
hostility as our rule permits, rather than manage them with 
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a Jiberal hand. There « no diagoising the feet that aTUuq* 
d£ri settlement, such as it will be made in Oadb, will be the 
commencement of a new era in landed property. The effect 
cannot be limited to the bare right to engage for the pay* 
ment of the reTenne, bnt the Tnluqdir is made actual owner 
of much that was dehateahle before. And the spirit of our 
instructiona for settlement maybe bnefly desenbed as ginng 
the Talnc^dir the benefit of all doubts which may arise in the 
thousand questions concerning the particular parties in 
whom particular rights rest. Now I suppose there is no 
country in the world where so mach margin for doubts to 
work wiU be found as ta India, and if the TaluqdAr is to 
hare the benefit of them, be will be an immense gainer. I 
do not think that the inner history of Tillage tenures will bo 
found out in ttus Taluqdirt settlement { it is not tbe interest 
of either party to disclose the real facts of their coses, as wo 
find that they did in tbe village settlements of the North* 
WoBtem Prormces I would hare the settlement oillccr got 
os scar os he con to the true facts of the position of the par* 
ties : and if he cannot find any precise amount of land to 
which good title can be ebown, but still that a title to some* 
thing 18 made ont, I would bare him weigh the position men* 
tally, and match it with undcr>pTopnctary right in so much 
land." 

In reply to this latter pn>posal,tbe Chief Commissioner could 
not " consent to give authority to a settlement officer to pro- 
vide an equiralent to fend for rights Chat he cannot define " ; 
and to the Ooremment of India, whoso attentloa had been 
attracted by hfr. King’s remarks, he represented that that 
officer’s Jescnption should not l>o taken as applicable to Ta- 
luqdAra.in general, that tbo importance of "tMt" Lad been 
. * ' -»*•.» 1 . ttr-gfij.],!, felt •• con- 

* for the present 

■ . * ' . , in a much more 


favourable LgLt." 

In such wise laboured Me, Wingfield, perfecting his 
theory, not, like the National Peputies, according to Car- 
lyle, of " imgnlar verbs ” but of a somewhat unregulated 
landlordism. 
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With Sir John Lawrence’s accession to the Vicerojalty 
began a new phase in the history of the Oudh land ques- 
tion. Hitherto Mr. Wingfield had carried out his princiijles 
with hut little interference. Ho was now to enco\intcr op- 
position of a more serious character. 

The first note of the coming conflict w.is sounded in a 
letter of the 17th of February 1864' to the Chief Commis- 
sioner from Colonel H. M. Durand, afterwards Sir Henry 
Durand, who was then Secretary to the Government of 
India. “ A careful perusal,” the letter begins, “ of the 
official correspondence having reference to the settlement 
operations in Oudh has not satisfied his Excellency that the 
scope of the instructions of the Secretary of State for India 
has been clearly cominehendcd, or suitable measures adoj)ted 
for carrying fully into cfiect tho orders of the Government 
of India.” After quoting at length despatches from tho 
Secretary of State of tho 24th of April 1860, and of tho 17th 
of August 1861, the letter continues : — “ By tho foregoing 
instructions, it was decided that, while the arrangements 
made in favour of tho Taluqdtirs by tho British Government 
should ho respected, tho subordinate rights of other classes 
of pooiflo in tho soil should bo ascertained and defined. It 
is the opinion of tho Governor-General in Council that these 
instructions embraced all rights whatever under those of the 
Taluqdar, whether those of former proprietors, or hereditary 
tenants holding their lands on fixed rents; or on rents more 
advantageous in their character than those of mere tenants- 
at-will ; or whether they are tenants with the simjile right 
of occupaucy.” In other words, the Government made, as it 
had an unquestioned right to do, a sacrifice of a certain por- 
tion of its own rights in favour of the Taluqdiirs, but it had 
no right to sacrifice the welfare, or to bind itself not to 
remedy the sufferings, of other classes. Such an agreement, 
had it been entered into, which it need hardly be said was 
not the case, would have been no more binding than an 
agreement in restraint of leg.al proceedings. The instructions 
of tho Chief Commissioner that no under-proprietary rights 
not enjoyed in 1855 were to be admitted, and of the Settle- 
ment Commissioner, Mr. Currie, that no hereditary tenant 
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right was to be recognised, were described as " at variance 
with those of the Secretary of State, and contrary to sound 
policy.” The Chief Commiasioner was requested to report 
with all speed whether any measures had been taten for the 
recording of occupancy nght^ and whether ’Bettlemcnt ofQ- 
cers had, as a fact, been directed not to make any inquiry 
with a view to such record A complete series of the settle- 
ment circulars issued by the Oudh administration, and also 
the settlement reports of Messrs King and Clifford (Pratdb- 
gath and Unio) and of Captain McAsdrcw (Eai Bareli) were 
called for. 

The Oudh policy was thus put npon its defence. On the 
first point — the practice enjoined of ignoring all under-pro- 
pnetary rights except those actually exercised in 1855 — the 
Chief Commissioner, in his letter of the Snd of March 18&1, 
justified hia instructions by a reference to paragraph 5 of the 
Government of India's letter of the 19th of October 1659, 
which rune as follows 

“ This being the position in which the Taluqdilrs will be 
placed, they cannot with any ebow of reason complain if tbo 
Government takes effectual steps to re-cstablisb and main- 
tain, in subordination to them, the former ngbts, u that 
eziitrd in 1855, of other persons whoso connoction with tho 
soil is IS many cases more intimate and more ancient than 
theirs.” 

Mr. 'Wingfield pleaded that this rulo had been sanctioned 
by tho Government of India when embodied in his IJctord of 
Bights mccularissued on the 29th of January 1661, which had 
been submitted for its approval, and had acquired tho force 
of law under tho Indian ConncQs Act; and that " tbo basis 
on which tho rulo rests is that on the rcocoupation of tho 
province wo adopted as tho principle of our summary settle- 
ment the tMut guo at annexation.'' 

It may be remarked that these picas seem to overlook tho 
fact that a right may txut withoot being actually eierciscd. 
A man forcibly dispossessed of his land, without any other 
titlo than that of the strong hand on the {<irt of his dispos- 
Bcssor, has surely a rijht to recover possession of ha pro- 
perty; andtomlo, as Mr. Wingfield Lad ruled, that if be 
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TOre not in actual occupation in 1855, thougli he might have 
been expelled in December 1854-, his claims could not bo 
recognised, is clearly not to “maintain his rights as they 
existed in 1855.” For in 1855 he had a right to recover pos- 
session, -which Mr, Wingfield’s ruling wholly ignored and 
annihilated. This is surely to maintain the status quo -with 
a difference, Under the native Government there was prac- 
tically no law of limitation, and to introduce a law of limita- 
tion so stringent as to bar all rights not exercised within 13 
months and 13 days prior to annexation, must be admitted 
to bo a sufficiently violent alteration of the status quo of 
1855. 

With regard to the non-record of occup.ancy rights, Mr. 
Wingfield opined that, though the terms of the Secretary of 
State’s despatch, No. 33 of the 24th April 18G0, wore “ suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace every form of interest in 
land,’’ yet, under the circumstances, “it could hardly be 
doubted that more ryots were not then under consideration.’’ 

[The exact words of the despatch referred to were as 
follows : — 

“ You were quite right in rejecting at once the proposition 
of the Chief Commissioner, that all under tenures should bo 
abandoned to the mercy of the Taluqdiirs, and I observe 
from your Lordshiij’e more recent proceedings that the en- 
gagements into which you have entered with the Taluqdars 
provide for the protection of the undor-propriotors, and that 
whore a regular settlement is made, in all cases where there 
is an intermediate interest in the soil between the Taluqdnr 
and the Byot, the amount or proportion payable by the in- 
temicdi.ate or subordinate . holder to the Taluqdiir will bo 
fixed .and recorded after careful and detailed survey.’’] 

The Chief Commissioner's letter concluded by promising 
a further report on tenant-right, and by a deprecation of 
the opinions unfavourable to Taluqdars expressed in Mr. 
King’s report on settlement operations in Pratabgarh in 
18G2-03, which had been c,alled for by the Government of 
India, 

Tlie further report thus promised was submitted on the 
2Gth March 1804. And now, for the first time, the Chief 
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Commissioner announced lua couTiction that his prerions 
admission of a “ modified ” nght of occupancy was a mis- 
tate, and that such a nght on the part of “ non-proprietaiy 
cultiyators had never in theory or practice existed in Oudh " 
Not being careful to dispute the correctness of Mr. "Wing- 
field's conclusion as to the matter of fact, one need not cavil 
at the suddenness of his conversion to the doctrine here pro- 
pounded Bights of occupancy among tenants pure and 
simple, I e rights capable of being legally enforced, or which 
were recognised by universal custom, may have existed in 
times beyond tbe reach of our investigations 5 but if so, they 
had certainly been effecta-ally stamped out by years of law- 
lessness It is probable that tbe genuine Hindu theory of 
tenure eontempUtea only the Rija on the one hand, and a 
body of hereditary cultivators on the other, removable, 
indeed, by him, but only m bis capacity as head of tbe State, 
not as landlord, and paying him a filed share of the pro- 
duce as revenue, not as rent Such, there is reason to be- 
lieve, was the Bindil ideal, the first great departure from 
which, the first grand heresy, was the absorption by indivi- 
duals, m the shape of rent, of a pan of the does of the 
State, and the second, the pretension to collect rent nt rates 
in excess of tho revenue rates. To avy that this ideal rarely, 
if ever, practically existed, is only to say that it resembled the 
large majority of other ideals, in seldom or never being 
realised Tho power of evicting a tenant, IiVe the power of 
hilling him, was one of which the cierciso lay in tho disere- 
tioo of the King, and against tbe mode in which he chose to 
exert one power or the other there was no apjical. When 
tho Ilindd kingdoms were broken up into I>ctty chiefships, a 
proeess which seems to have occurred every two hundnxl and 
fifty years or so, tho powers of the King were Msum-vl by 
petty BAjas, and even by small tamtadArs It woula of 
course, be an exaggeration to say that, even in the bter^ys 
of the Nawibf, a TaluiplAr bad as much theoretic right to 
killa cultivator as to eject him 5 but it is certain th.st there 
was about as much, or aslittle.Iikelihooilof hti being brought 
to account for the one act as for the other A lo«<a»te, 
uninflucotlal cultivator had no rights which he could enforce 
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against the owner of tlie soil he tilled. He was entitled by 
the custom of all tolerably good landlords to retain his holding 
as long as lie would agree to pay something not much less 
than the higliest rent for it that anj'one would bond fide offer. 
But even this light he could not enforce ; and no one with 
any adequate conception of the state of society tlien prevail- 
ing in Oudh would ever have thought it likely that ho 
should be able to enforce it. As already remarked, it is not 
among the wealcest and most down-trodden class of an 
anarchical society that a beneficial fixity of tenure is likely 
to be found. As to the matter of fact, then, one may quite 
agree with Mr. Wingfield, while differing from him in main- 
taining that the previous absence of tenant right was no 
reason against conferring it then, and is not a reason now. 

Ml". Tucker, Commissioner of Baiswara, had pleaded the 
cause of the high-caste {loasantry of his division, the Bnih- 
mans and Rajputs who had held their fields for generations 
at low ront.s, who were forbidden by caste prejudices from 
driving the plough, and who had suffered much from loss of 
military service. But the Chief Commissioner could not for 
a moment sanction the proposal to limit the demand of the 
Tnluqdiir on such jtersons, and thought “that wo should 
rather look forward with satisfaction to the nmval of the 
time when caste will confer no adv.antages.'' A most unim- 
peachable aspiration, no doubt, but a somewhat fragile basis 
of e.xpcctation for a thirty years’ settlement. Jlr. Wingfield 
could not admit that “caste prejudices give a claim to 
privileges which must he denied to the humbler and more 
industrious races.” Quite so ; security from rack-renting and 
capricious eviction should not be a jjrivili-gc of any caste, 
hut should he regarded as-wh.at it i.®, an essential condition 
of healthy ngricultiire, and conferred upon every cultivator 
whomsoever. Any rights arising from high-caste, relation- 
ship to the landlord, or length of occupancy, should find 
exj>ression in a lower rent-rate. 

Even improvements of the soil effected by the ten.ant 
could not, according to Jlr. Wingfield, confer any right of 
jHinnanenf occai>ancy, “ except on conditions agreed to by 
the landlord ” ; ior “ to hold otherwise might have the effect 

15 
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o£ compellmg landlords to interdict all impTOrements." 
Unless the object in new was effectually to prevent all im- 
proTemcnt of the soil, thia really seemn a sufficient reduch'o 
ad, abeurdum, of the tenancj-at-wiU system.* The argument 
might have some foK« in a country lito England, where 
landlordism has eatabliahed itself with a rigidity and a 
weight of ancient custom which few seem prepared to dis- 
pute. But in Oudh, though of course it was the cue of the 
Taluqd&rs and their advocates to maintain the sacrtMl duty 
of upholding the “ ancient, indigenous, and cherished 
system " in its integrity, and to insist that to alter one jot 
or one tittle thereof — except, mdi-cd, in favour of the Taluq- 
dars — would have been to shake society to its depths, yet 
there can ho no real doubt that the “Bystem” was in a very 
fluid condition indeed for several years after rcoccupation, 
and quite capable of being considerably modified in favour 
of the cultivator without the slightest shock to the seusc of 
justice of any Uudlord Mr WingficlJ, no doubt, had done 
all that one man could do to impress them with a sense of 
tbcir own importance, and of the inviolability of their right 
to meV-rent and evict at pleasure, and by ]8Ct these gn-at 
moral lesions had to a considernblo extent been brought homo 
to them But these warnings of the import.oneo of conciliating 
tho prejudices of hndlordisin would perhaps have bi-en more 
impressive if urged by an authority who had done somewhat 
kss to foster those prejudices into a condition of morbid 
rumpancy than 3Ir Wingfield 
The Chief Commissioner’s next argument was that ns no 
right of occupancy on the p.art of non-proprieUry cultivators 
could bo proved, to confer such rights would l>e to rob those 
landlords whose lonnadr only provide for tho mainten-mee of 
rights previously enjoyed TTlial the conditions on wlii< h tho 
$nnnadt wore confiired were exceedingly m<‘agro and iitis-ati#- 
fictory, IS indeed truo, and for this Mr. Wingfield him«'‘lf was. 


• It U notonoa? O.sl, In •mn# {«i<< of OuiJli. Hnlbhl* burs 
tnowii to InDg »u/t» twpnjrcBl (enaat* frt-m IkI: trcIV. tor tear 

tk«r (houM thsi scijvlr* a tcini«nry Hglt of oceapsnry snil leomo 
too Initi-psn'tBBt. 
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as ■wc have seen, responsible. But these oft-quoted sannads 
cannot abrogate the right, or rather the duty, of the State to 
impose such conditions on tlic enjoyment of propert}' in the 
land which it allows individuals to hold, as it may from time 
to time deem necessary for tlie common welfare. Quite 
apart, moreover, from general considerations of this Idnd is the 
particular fact that power to talre such steps as it might con- 
sider needful for protection of village occupants was expressly 
reserved to itself hy Government at the time it conferred the 
sannads. If it he maintained, as it has been maintained, 
that the term “ village occupants ” was not intended to 
include all who occuj))-, j.c. live in, a village, this can only 
have been the case because Lord Canning, when ho used the 
phrase, believed, as a matter of course, that occupancy rights 
existed and would bo carefully protected, as had been done, 
though on an insuHicient scale, in the N. W. Provinces. 

That rights of occupancy had been recorded at the settle- 
ment of the N. W. Provinces in 1833, was due, Mr. Wing- 
field thought, to a reaction against the principles of the 
pennanent settlement in Bengal, “ by wliich it was supposed ” 
— a mere sujipositiou of course — “ that the interests of the 
peasantry had been unduly neglected ” ; while in the Panjiib, 
“ the right of hereditary occupancy was entirely created by 
our Government on arbitrary and varying rules,” but — though 
this he forgot to add — with most admirable results. But, 
even on the supjiosiliou that rights of occupancy did exist, 
Afr. Wingfield could not see that they would be of any use 
to the holdcr.s, as they only meant, under the High Court 
ruling in the Hill’s case, the right to hold at the marhel 
rent, “ and no landlord wants to get rid of a tenant who will 
pay the marlcet rate for the land.” Ho must surely have 
been aware that it is only a very excojitional landlord who 
does not do all ho can to get rid of .a tenant who has had the 
temerity to complain of ill-treatment on his i>art, or given 
evidence against him, or refused to give evidence for him, or 
thwarted him in any way whatsoever. 

After repeating his favourite comparison between the right 
of the landlord to get the utmost ho can for his land, with 
the right of the shopl:oej)er to sell his goods at the highest 

15 « 
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obtainable price, Mr Wingfield proceeded to denounce tbe 
claim of “ tbe lowest form of agncuUural interest ” to pro- 
tection as “ opposed to modem principles " “ Erery attempt 
to legalise it under tbe gnise of tenant right in Ireland has 
been defeated in Parliament, and tbe idea of limiling the 
power of tbe landlord as to tbe rent he may put on bis land, 
or tbe choice of a tenant, baa been denounced as conuuunistie 
by an eminent living statesman ” The argument from Irish 
precedents has been sufficiently refuted by recent history. 
The “ communistic idea” has been at last introduced into 
Ireland with excellent results, the chief complaint now beard 
being that it has not been carried far enough. “The sup- 
position that raising the rent lessens the peasant's means of 
subsistence,” Mr Wingfield considered “erroneous! any 
measure that would ke^p down rents is injurious to the 
interests of all classes, and of none more than the cultiiators 
themselves, to whom the stimulus to exertion end improve, 
mentssould be wanting” This amounts to t.ijing that, if 
the yearly produce of a f-irm be fiOO maunds, and the rent 
75 maunds, the peasant’s means of subsistence will not bo 
diminished from 1S5 to 100 maunds, if 100 instead of 75 
maunds be taken as rent As for stimulus, what stimulus 
can a cultivator Iiavc to incrcaw bis cul-turn if in constant 
danger of having the increment-— not, to it observed, an 
“unearned merement" — taken from him in the form of 
enhanced rent. Mr Wingfield's faith in the efficacy of racl- 
rcnting to foster industry and improvement is really a cunou% 
psychological phenomenon Ills liberalism anil devotion to 
“modem ideas” remind one of Lord St Aldcgonde. Ho 
seems to bo always munniinng to himself as ho writes, “At 
if a fellow could have too much land, you know 1 " 

The conclusion at which bo amvixl was that the rent 
courts should t.ake no cognisancu of any suit by a tenant 
against a landlord which was not based uj>nn a breach of 
contract bv the latter, and that the Oudh {<ens.antrT should 
bo taught to “ sock the wide field of industry oiicn to them.'' 
^Vhe^^^ that field was, however, he omitted to sjierify. 
Probably he was thinking of thofever-itrickcn junghsof the 
Tarai. 
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This ro])lj of the Chief Commissioner, with a memorandum 
hj Sir. C. Currie, Settlement Commissioner, and letters from 
fifteen district and settlement officers, were submitted to the 
Government of India on the 2Glh of Marcli 186i, These 
jiapcrs contain the Oudh Administration’s defence of its 
polic;^. The views of Mr. Wingfield himself, as developed 
up to date, have been alre.ady analysed. The gist of the 
opinions given by other officers may bo briefly stated, dividing 
them into cons and jiros. 

The C07IS ammlnted to this : that there was no class of non- 
proprietary cultiv.ators possessed of a right which tiiev could 
enforce against their landlord to resist eviction ; tliat the 
Ashraf or high-caste tenantry — (with whom, under the name 
of “Shafrafs,” an ingenious combination, .aj>parcntly, of 
Chhairi and Ashn'if, Mr. Caird has made the readers of the 
“ Ninctoentli Century ” familiar) — rendered suit and service 
to their lord, in return for which they held lands ,at low or 
nominal rents; that, when not cultiv.ating with their own 
hands, these wore “ idle middlemen,” and not fit objects of 
compassion ; that the right of occupancy at the market or 
rack-rent was a mere shadow, not a substance, and that a 
right of occupancy at .any more favourable rate could not be 
recognised without injustice to the landlord. 

The yiroff nuiy be summed up thus; that the custom of the 
country was opposed to the ejectment of hereditary cultivators 
except for non-payment of a fair rent ; that the idea of 
tenant-right, as a legal and indejrasihJc claim, was totally 
new to the province; that cultivators, however, who had 
constnicted wells, tanks, emb.anktnents, Ac., were allowed to 
hold on favourable terms as long as Ihe improvrmnd lasted ; 
that though the .same families lind hold the same land for 
generations, it “ had never occurred either to the jiroj'rietor 
or to the tenant to spcculnto on the exact nature of the right 
enjoyed by the latter” ; that complaints had been made by 
cultivntons of ejectment from fiohls whicl) they had occupied 
for centuries ; that the general coiisrnsi/s of opinion that a 
pahtkiishi (or non-resident) cultivator had no right to retain 
ins lands, pointed to a distinction between his tlalvs and 
that of the resident (or chaj’jgarband) cultivator, implring 
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a quasi nght of occupancy on tho part of the latter ; that, 
though public opinion rraa against the ejectment of ol<l cul- 
tivitors, it would not, m the absenco of a positiio enactment, 
suffice to restrain large landholders from increasing their 
incomes by this means , and that if enction of high-casto 
cultiTators or enhancement of their tent were allowed, crimo 
would seriously increase, and a general sense of injustice 
prevail 

One officer alone, Dr. Wilton Oldham, a North-West rro- 
vineea civilian, who was then officiating as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Sultanpur, broadly affirmed that rights of occupancy 
esisted which should be recognised and recorded His letter 
to that effect, dated the 18th of September 18C3, seems to 
have been sent up to Ih© Supremo Government, but ilr. 
Wingfield, iQ his summary of the opinions of officers, api'cars 
to hare overlooled it Tlie following extract from it is 
sufficiently to the purjiosc to he quoted here — 

“It apjKars to me that a nght of oecuj>ancy, nhcro it 
exists, IS a lower kind of property, nnd that tho dictum of 
Bavigny, that sU propnetary nglit is based on ‘adrerso 
possession rijwned by prescnption,’ applies most completely 
to this lower form of j'roperty IVhcn, therefore, a collirator 
has cultivated fields nt rents lower than was usual in tho 
neighbourhood fur land of tho Kiinc kind, m il « as obviously 
the interest of the zamlnilAr to oust him, unless tho contrary 
be j>roTcd, Ins jiosscssion may bo presumed to have been 
‘ adverse possession ’ . ^^^<•n this possession his con- 

tinued for a lung time, it may justly bo considerol to have 
become rijicned by j<r>*scnptioD, and a right of occujoncy has 
ansen . . .If it be Mid that custom and resj'cct for juiMic 
opmion deterred zamlndllrs from raising the rent of certain 
cultivators to a rack-rent, or ejecting them, then this is a 
proof that the nghl had not merely begun to form, hut was 
actually ineiiitcnce and rceognisol *' 

Keaders must judge of these arguments for themselves. 
But it may ho here observed .—(1) Tint when, under our 
stable rule, the high-casto tenant ceased to under suit and 
service, tbo lord also cea»« d to rend* r the correlative of that 
suit and service, vu. protection, and it by no nu ans follows 
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tliat holdings at a low rent should ho liable to resumption 
merely because the holders formerly rendered suit and sonico 
and now render none; (2) that if the idea of absolute tenant- 
right w'as totally new to the people of Oudh, the idea of 
absolute j)roprietorship of the soil h;/ an individual was almost 
equally novel ; (3) that when a fluid state of society is being 
deliberately and consciouslj* crystallised, which was the pro- 
cess going on in Oudli for several years after reoccujjation, 
beneficial customs, such as that which protected cultivators 
on all decently managed estates from eviction and rack- 
renting, should be consolidated into law, and the practice of 
good landlords made binding upon all. 

In A])ril ISGl Mr. Wingfield met Sir John Lawrence ami 
Mr. H. S. Maine, then legal Member of Council, at Cawn- 
poro, and the differences of opinion which jirevailed between 
the Govcnior-Gonoral and the. Chief Commissioner were dis- 
cussed at length. The points in issue between them were 
mainly two, •('iz. : — 

(1.) Should the period of limitation allowed for the asser- 
tion of undcr-proprictary claims be extended for twelve or 
twenty years backwards from 1855, or should it, as was then 
the rule, bo reckoned from 1855 only ? 

Sir John Lawrence maintained the former, Mr. Wingfield 
the latter, alternative. 

(2.) Should the question of tenant-right bo gone into by 
settlement oflicers, .and the rents of all tenants who wore 
found to possess a right of occupancy bo judici.ally deter- 
mined and recorded ? 

Sir John Lawrence answered, yes; Mr. Wingfield, no. 

The Governor-General offered to leave the supervision of 
the settlement in the Chief Commis.sioner’s h.ands, on condi- 
tion of his agreeing to accejit and carry out the jirincijdes 
which he had hitherto resisted ; otherwise ho proj>o.sed to 
appoint a Settlement Commissioner to relieve him of the 
financial branch of the administr.ition. 

Mr. Wingfield a.sked for time to consult some of the leading 
T.vluqdars, and to consider "whether ho could conscientiously 
give the necessary ns.surance,” and, on the Lath of M.ay, wnde 
to Sir John Lawrence to the effect that he himself and the 
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leading Taluqdars whom he had consulted tycm ready to 
agree to the extension of hmitation for uader.propnetary 
claims to twelve years computed from the date of the sum- 
mary settlement of 1858-59, on condition that' “where 
villages have been annexed to the taluqa within twelve years, 
the persons who wore m fall proprietary possession will not 
be entitled to recover the equivalent of their former rights 
(viz. a sub-settlement at the Govemment demand jihis 5 per 
cent as the duo of tho Taluqdir), but only to the most 
favourable terms they enjoyed in any ono year since the 
incorporation of their lands with the taluqa.” 

Thus, (the example is not Mr Wingfield's), if a zamfndAr 
had been la full proprietary possession of a village up to 
1850, and m that year had been forcibly dispossessed by a 
Taluqd.lr, who left him. «y, five acres of land rent-free, and 
nothing else, for tho following sis years, those five acres rent- 
free would bo all that he could lo decreed by our settlement 
courts 

To this concession, thus guarded, he had no doubt that 
the Taluqdars, as a body, would assent, and so far ho was 
ready to conform to the Oovcmor-Oencrars views Ilut on 
the second point — “ tho record of any non-propnetary culti- 
vators as possessed of a nghl of occupancy, and the limita- 
tion of the rent to be demanded from them during tho term 
of settlement" — 3Ir Wingfield was satisfied that the Taluq- 
dnrs would never give way, and he Lim«clf held that they 
would be justified m thi-ir refusal Uc rt.‘]>eatcd bis convic- 
tion that non-jinipnetary cultivators had no right of occu- 
jcincy, and that to recognise such nghts would be a breach 
of the $annadt (for tbe terms of which Sir. Wingfield was 
himself responsible), and fatal to the progress and prosperity 
of the province. IIo hclj it to bo " iinposiiblo to deduce 
from any length of permissive occuivaney ” — a somewhat 
question-l-eggmg description of adverso jvisiossiou — “tho 
conclusion that it establishes an interest adverse to that of 
the Landlord”: predicU-d that the TaluqJ4r« would fight 
every case to the uttermost ; urj^ that the Oovemmi nt of 
India should bear what a deputation of Taliiqd«r» Iia<l to 
advance before any change was resolved ujonj and avowed 
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that hy caiTj-ing out auy policy which recognised a right 
o£ occupancy, he would he doing violence to his own con- 
victions. 

' On the 28th of Slay Sir John Lawrence replied to this letter, 
thanking Mr. Wingfield for writing so frankly, expressing 
approval of the Taluqd/irs’ concession on the first point 
in is.sue, and accepting the proviso with which they had 
coujded it, though of opinion that the period of limitation 
should count from 185G; but, for the rest, denying Mr. 
Wingfield’s facts and repudiating his inferences ns regards 
tenant right. “ If this,” he wrote, “ were a mere question in 
which the interests of a few individuals were concerned, 1 
might hesitate in maintaining my own views. But it is 
really a question in which are involved the interests of a 
great body of men, many of whom, I have no doubt, are the 
descendants of the old proprietary communities of the ]iro- 
vinco of Oudh, whose rights arc now enjoyed by the Taluq- 
diirs of the present day. When these Taluqdiirs talk of their 
rights, they should recoUect that the chief value of these 
rights, viz. their pcrnianencc and security, is derived only 
from the British Government, and that under native rule 
they were always liable to lose their possessions in the same 
fashion as they won them. The v.aluo which British rule has 

given to their property is enormous I do not myself 

believe that the admission of the ancient tenants of 
land, the old hereditary cultivators, and the broken-down, 
ill-treated descendants of former proprietors to the right of 
occupancy, and to fair and equitable rates, will infringe in 
the Ica.st degree the policy of Lord Canning.” Sir John did 
not wish to introduce Act X. of 1859 (the N. W. Provinces 
Bent Act) into Oudh, but thought that if the Taluqdiirs 
would not consent to some fair compromise, there would be 
nothing else for it. As for the proposal that a deputation of 
Taluqdurs should wait on the Government, he saw no good 
likely to arise from such a step, and thought that the Chief 
Commissioner could continue to urge nil that was to be said 
on their behalf. 

Mr. Wingfield wrote again on the Gth of Jntm, to s.ay that 
the Taluqdiirs would not object to reckoning the i-ericnl of 
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hmitatioii from 1856, bat, ttu resU, reiterating bis objections 
to tenant-right Finally, weighing, with perfect candour and 
disinterestedness, the ailments for and against Lis retaining 
the office of Chief CominissioiieT, ho left the issue m tho 
hands of the GoTernor-Oeneral 

While this demi-official controTcrsjiras going on, and after 
considering the voluminous defence of the Oudh pohey which 
has been summarised a few pages bach, Sir John Lawrence 
took refuge in tho usual resource of an Enghshman in diffi- 
culties — he went to hia lawyer On the Elst of May 1861, 
extracts from the correspondence between I/ird Canning and 
Mr Wingfield regarding the wording of the TaloqdArs* 
sannadi, from Mr Wingfield’s "reeord of rights circular,” 
and from despatches of tho Secretary of State for India 
issued in 18C0 and 1861, were submitted, with a letter signed 
by Colonel Durand, but really drafted by Mr. Maine, to tho 
Advocate-General, Ur Cowie, whoee opinion was requested 
08 to (1) ” the effect of Section S5 of tho Indian Councils 
Act, 1861, on the statements, orders, and directions contamed 
in tho documents presently cited”; and (2) "whether 
persons claiming to be under-propnelors in Oudh, that is, 
persons claiming an interest u the soil intermedmtc between 
the Taluqd Ir and the ryot, arc restricted to citabUshing such 
rights as were actuallj enjoyed in possession at tho moment 
of annexation, or, what is the same thing, whether nil rights 
existing previous to annexation, but not actually enjoyed 
when Oudh was annexed, are destroyed, unless rcriTcd by 
legiahition.” 

The second of thc«c queries, it will be poreoived, sras only 
a more specific form of tho first 

The Adrocate-Oencral took nearly four months to consider 
the questions thns raised, and it was not until tho 13th of 
Scpti-mlfcr that be delirered himself of the opinion that 
Section 23 of the Indian Counetls Act " must l« read u 
applicable to such rules and regulations as were in the nature 
of laws aHeeting ngbtf or imi>oatog punishmonts. and that 
any rules or orders which in their natnre were only ruW for 
the guidance of a dof'artinenl or for the action of the cxecu- 
tire, and which could be, and always hare been, issued by 
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11)0 Governmont in its osecutivc capacity merely, do not come 
within the section.” From this he dcdncecl the conclusion 
that of the documents relating to Taluqdsirs and under-pro- 
prietary rights which had been submitted to him, the only 
one that came within the scope of Section 25, and received 
from it the force of law, was the declaratory order of the 
Government of India, dated the 10th of October 1859, which 
laid dowm that every Taluqdiir who was admitted to engage 
for the revenue at the second summary settlement, “ (hereby 
acquired a permanent, hereditary, and transferable proprietary 
right in the taluqa for which he has engaged, including the 
perpetual pnvilegc of engaging witi) the Government for the 
revenue of the taluqa. This right is, however, conceded 
subject to any jneasurc which the Government may think 
proper to take for the purpose of protecting the inferior 
zamfndiirs and village occupants from extortion, and ujdiold- 
ing their rights in the soil in subordination to the Taluq- 
divrs.” This declaration and proviso (which have been 
appended as Schedule I, to Act I. of 1809 ), were given the 
force of law by Section 25 ; but all the other documents in 
question, and more particularly “the so-called record of 
rights,” even apart from the absence of the Secretary of 
State’s sanction, had not, in the Advocate-Genond’s opinion, 
any such validity. “ Practically,” he concludes, “ it appears 
to mo that the reservation introduced in the Governor- 
Gcneral’s order declaring the pro]>rictary rights of the 
Taluqdai's is so wide that it leaves the rights of the under- 
proprietors where they were. And those rights remain as 
they were prior to annexation, and will so remain (subject, 
of course, to the effecl of the Linntation Act), except in so 
far as they may he affected by cxpre.SR legislation.” 

Before being fortified by this legal o[/inion, Sir John 
Lawrence bad indited a minute, dated the 20th of Juno 18G1-, 
in which ho declared that “over since the reoccujuition of 
Oudh, it has been the uniform aim of the Chief Commissioner 
to su<'cp away, as far as practicable, all subordin.afe rights 
and interests in the soil in all the Taluqdan' villages of the 
province .... and when ho could not nccomjilish (his, to 
restrict them to the narrowest limits. The struggle between 
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tte Taluqdirs and the Tillage propnetaty bodies, which had 
conunenced on the annexation of Oudb, ended in 1859 in the 
almost complete success of the former class Out of 23,5‘J2 
(query . 23543 ?) villages *’ mdaded m taluqas in 1856, “ the 
Taluqdars succeeded, after a mere nominal inquiry, in csta,- 
blishing their claims to 22,637 The mode in which this 
inquiry was made was criticised by the Secretary of State, 

but it was neverthekss uiaintaioed IVo bare the 

example in Bengal before us (a veiy similar instance to that 
of Oudb in more than one respect), in which, when enormous 
interests were conferred on one class, the interests, and 
indeed the rights, of another class were to a great extent 
sacrificed The condition of the weak and friendless village 
projinetori and hereditary cultivators of the soil was un. 
doubtodly very wretched under the lato rule in Oudb , but 
their position will become gradually still worse under the 
British OoTcrnmcnt, if the principles and policy adrocated 
by the Chief Commissioner are allowed to become the rule 
and law of the country. In the days of the Kawitb, tho 
chiefs had some interest m protecting the yeomen of the 
country, and in coneiluting their Linsncn and tenantry | but 
luder a strong Goremment like ours, such fnends and fok 
lowers are not necessary, and will therefore bo treated accord, 
ingly Such considerations aro of peculiar importance in 
India, where the cultiraton are greatly atUcIied to tho soil, 
and where the masses iuive yery limited and uncertain means 
of employment except in agncuUure In 1859 tho Cluof 
Commissioner of Oudb proposed that the propnetaiy right 
in the land should for ever be considered to rest absolutely 
in the parties with whom tlie summary settlcmcnl had l)ecn 
made — a practice, I may Bay, unknown in India. Now, such 


somewhat OTerstated wlwt Mr. Wingfield actually did pn>. 
pose, but be goes on to say that though the proposition was 
dimllowcd by the OoTcmmcnt of India, intMtigation into 
subordinate clamis was “limited to rights wliich cJistc*!” 
_it would hare been more strictly correct to say, which were 
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enjoyed — “ in 1855, whereas it ought to hare extended hack 
for full twenty years, for it was during that 2 )eriod that the 
greatest misrule had prevailed.” 

Sir. Wingfield’s instructions to settlement officers, prohi- 
biting the record of occupancy rights, were, in Sir John 
Lawrence’s opinion, " unsound and impolitic, as well ns un- 
just. He denies that the cultivator needs any protection, or 
has over stirred in his own interests. Ho thinks that it is 
no evil men being forced to abandon their own homesteads ; 
and that the system of granting leases will form a complete 
protection to the lyot, tohillj' forgetting that everything will 
depend on the terms of each lease.” There was no valid 
ground for Mr. Wingfield’s distinction between Taluqdari 
and zamfndarf estates, which barred all claims to subordinate 
rights in the former which were not actually enjoyed in 1855, 
while in the latter it allowed a twelve years’ period of limita- 
tion, The Chief Commissioner’s suggestion that a three 
years’ period should be prescribed for suits to contest deci- 
sions of settlement officers was described as ” an excellent jdan 
when the investigations and decisions have been made on 
ju'ojier princiidcs, but out of the question in regard to the 
present sottlemouts.” Sir John then alluded to the refe- 
rence which ho had made to the Advocate-General as to 
the legal validity or otherwise of the ‘‘Kccord of Rights 
Circular.” If Air. Cowie decided in favour of its validity, 
a bill should bo brought before the Legislature for its modifi- 
ration. “ In the meantime the system of inquiry into and 
record of the landed tenures of Oudh should bo altered ns 
early as jmssiblc, for much time has already been lost.” 
After referring to the conforonco in Ajiril at Cawnpore 
between Air. Wingfield and himself, ho proceeded to ask his 
colleagues what was in their opinion the jmopor course to 
pursue. Hitherto, he declared, no real inquiry into tenant- 
right had been made or j-ermitted. “The Chief Commis- 
sioner a.ssumo.s that which should be the subject of 

examination All the orders which have emanated 

from the Govenunont of India connected with the jx-'ints 
now under considcnition, from the time that Air. Wingfudd 
has been Chief Commissioner until my arrival in India, have 
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teen founded solely, bo far as I can judge, on the reports of 
that gentleman No informatioD from any of the Cominis- 
sioners or Deputy Comnussioncrs has teen forthcoming 
until especially sent for in February last. The instructions 
of the Secretary of State for India practically remained a 
dead letter” Mr IVingfield m his capacity as Financial 
Commissioner, being the ultimate ap[v>lUte judge in all suits 
relating to land, able to hy down what claims should be 
heard, and the mode in which they should he investigated, 
and hia news, moreoyer, being shared by the Settlement 
Commissioner, Mr Cume, “it may bo judged what chance 
any man in OudU has to eubstantiato a cLiiiii as an 
hereditary tenant in the land ” 

To remedy this state of things, and to giro every man a 
fair chance of being beard. Sir John proposed that the 
original arrangement should to reverted to, and Mr ^V'jug• 
field bo relieved of the duties of Financial Conmiissioner, 
which should be entrusted to a sejorate oCeer. Tin' four 
CommiBsioncrships of Oudb had teen roduct'tl to three 
when, two years previously, the jxist of Settlonent Commll* 
sionerh.ad iieencreatcdaBdeonferre<lon Mr Curri'*, Sir John 
suggested that the fourth division, that of Ihii Ihrili, should 
be re-formed, and Mr. Cume put m eharpo of u, tho ofllci' 
of SotUement Commissioner being abohshed. These changot 
seemed to the Qovemor-Ocnoral urgently reijuired in Oudb, 
nd he accordingly proposed them for the coosidention of 
his colleagues 

Tho first Member of Council who tooV up his |arablc m 
reply to Sir John’s invitation was Mr II. S. Maine, whoso 
cultivated lucidity of stylo iv » pleasant chang" from the 
comparatively headlong and unfinished writing through whkh 
wo have been wading so long “No tjuality," he dctbari'*, 

“ is rarer or more useful in India than a healthy seeptiairn," 
and he lament# tliat the virgin field for inquiry into tho 
question of hen'diUry occupancy which Oudh had pn-si-nted 
afbT the Mutiny had not l/cen explored in an im}>artial sj ini. 
Tho results of a diipas«i»inatc invcstiption “would have 
been of the utmost }>o!»ti«kl axnl soeval, and evtn of the 
utmost hutoncal value." Ho himself beheved Hat “the 
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inquirj would haTO ended in establishing the existence of 
liereditaiy tenants ; but it was possible that the evidence to 
the contrary might have been so strong ns to render doubtful 
their existence in any part of India. Or, again, the Oudh 
tenures might have been shown to bo sui generis, or, lastly, 
it was not improbable that beneficial rights of occupancy 
might, through long years of anarchy, have been reduced to 
the level, as regards liability to rent, of tenancies at will.” 

But Mr. Wingfield had fallen into the same mi.stake with 
which he had reproached his opponents. He hiid assumed 
his own conclusions, and simply opposed those assumptions 
to the contrary ones. A perusal, while at Simla in 1863, of 
the demi-official corresjjondence between the Chief Commis- 
sioner and the Foreign Secretary had strongly impressed 
hlr. hlainc with the “ per-sistency of the Oudh officials in 
making assumptions instead of stating facts. It seems im- 
possible to get Ihoiu to answer age or no to j)lain questions, 
and every inquiry about the hereditary tenants produced 
either observations on the fallacious basis- of the North- 
Western .system, or an assertion that the recognition of 
beneficial occujvancy was an invasion of the rights of jtro- 
perty." The same peculiarity struck Lord Elgin also. Had 
Mr. Wingfield's assertions as to the nou-e.'cistence of here- 
dit.ary tenants been made before the issue of his “ so-called 
record of rights ” circular, they would hare been important 
ns at least indic.ating the “ imjmcssions of an acute observer.” 
But in the earlier documents relating to the controversy, llie 
question bad never boon discussed ns one of fact, and Mr. 
Wingfield's later declarations, after his policy h.ul been long 
settled and partially carried out, could only bo regarded “as 
auotber illustration of the ductility of men's impre.s'^ionK of 
fact under the influence of a foregone conclusion. .All eri- 
donco of tbc s<ibordinate Oudh ofiicials unfavourable to tlie 
bcredil.’try cultivators which in .sub.'-eqiienf to the date of the 
record of rights, we are justified, I think, iu reg.irding as 
vitiated in its .souive.” The hands of the.'-e, the only jii-rsons 
who eo'.dd s.atisfaetorily have investigated the que.-tion, liad 
been tied. Mr. Wingfield lum«elf did not seem to have hail 
much opportunity of examining it at fir.-t hrmd j while “ the 
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very character of hia emiiieBt semces in managing, educating, 
and training to public functions and public apint the 
new ariatocracy created by Lord Canning, would seem to 
show that hia intercourse has chiefly been with persons who, 
eren if they had not had a strong interest in denying the 
existence of these tenures, hare probably very imperfect ideas 
as to the difference which m a settled society is recognised 
between might and right ” No one had such opportunities 
for getting at the real state of facts as settlement officers, 
but tbeir “ priceless testimony ” seemed to hare been “ sacri- 
ficed m Oudh . . TitiateJ by the strong Unguage of the 

record of rights , and yet there is just enough of it to lead 
us to suspect what result could have been arrired at if the 
inquiry bad been unfettered ’’ 

The course which Blr. blame recommended was to join 
issue with the TiluqdArs on the question which they bad 
raised as to the existence or non-existence of bencficialnghts 
of occupancy, and to institute a lull and free inquiry Ho 
also adrised the appointment of a Financial Coramiasioner, 
but deprecated the introduction into Oudh of Act X of 
1659, inasmuch as it contained pronsions for the manufacture 
of hereditary cultirators, whether preeiously existing or not, 
And this, he considered, would be an act of “ injustice to the 
Thluqdars, if not a breach of faith '* 

And here it may readily be admitted that, in the then 
state of the question, .and on the only grounds that were 
then recognised, which were' grounds of right on the part of 
the cultivator, not of economical necessity, and consequent 
duty on the part of the State, the act would hare been a 
breach of faith Landlords, moreover, could have easily 
defeated that part of the Act which makes a nght of occu- 
pancy result from twelve years’ possession by ejecting whole- 
sale all ordinary tenants of less than twelve years’ standing. 
On these grounds, as well as on the principle that partwl 
reforms are the greatest enemies of complete ones, and that 
it was necessary that the state of the Oudh cultivator should 
become worse before it can be made better, there is room 
for satisfaction that this opinion preraileJ, and that Act X. 
of 1859 was not introduced mto Oudh. 
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Turning to tlio question of extending the period of limi- 
tation for claims to subordinate rights in taluqas, 3Er. Jfaino 
hold that the arguments against extension derived from the 
mnnn(h and Lord Canjiing’s declaration were of no weight. 
For the fannadK did not limit the recognition of under-pro- 
priotary rights to rights commencing in any ]iartieular year ; 
and the Secretary of State had distinctly withheld his ap- 
proval from Lord Canning’s declaration. TlicTaluqdar.s, more- 
over, had assented to the extension, or were ready so to assent. 

But apart from this, Itr. JLaine hold that there are — 

“ Grave ohjections to admitting th.at any course of policy 
ado])fcd or announced by the Government of India carries 
with it a pledge or jiromiso to any class affected by it. It is 
too much the habit in India to complain of the abandonment 
by the Government of any particular ])rinciplc or line of 
action, ns if it involved a breach of faith to those who had 
profited by it. In old tiim-s, when the British Government had 
just sueceuded to a despotic j>ower which dealt with its .sub- 
jcot.s as if it were a .single person, and did not affect to 
regard any interest hut its own, it was not unnatural to look 
upon our declarations of policy as .amounting to a personal 
engagomont; but such a view of our position is iirecon- 
cilahle wiih the functions of a government wliich now jire- 
(onds to exist for the advantage of its subjects, wliicb is 
bound to carry out every measure which is likely to con- 
tribute to their hapjiiness and jirosperity, and which is not 
ashamed to admit tliat it learns by experience. In point of 
fact, the very existence of a regular legisl.afurc in India is 
inconsistent with liie notion of onr faitli being pledged to 
the policy of any particular year or jioriod. 'Pbe indistin- 
guishable blending of executive and legislative functions in 
the Government, of India at the time when the piwmanent 
Fotilonioiit of Bencral was effected does seem to me to funiisb 
some ground for lookint: on that measure in soinotbinir like 
the liclit of a eomi>ai't, Juil 1 think it, would be ]irej>est.TonB 
iiow-a-days to ]mt the same eoiislruef ion on the jKilicy ptir.sued 
in ISbS and 18di> towards tlio Taluqd.ars of Oudb.” 

Tiioce are words so widgbly. bolb in tli‘'nis‘'Ive8. and .as 
coming from nu authoritv of snob calibre .as Tifr. ^ifaine, (bat 

IG 
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no apology is needed for qaoting them at length. They 
were intended, howcTcr, only to apply to the question of 
good faith As a matter of policy, Mr Maine fully recog- 
nised the inexpediency of “abrupt recoils from one line of 
action to another ” Ho thought that in the present instance 
there was a “justification for interference in what he would 
Hot assume, but could not help suspecting to hare been a 
cruel injustice ” , but one ground on which he preferred his 
own recommendations to the Goremor-Generars proposal 
certainly was that they did not inrolre what wa«, on the face 
of it, 80 open a departure from the poiicr of Lord Canning 
In Mr. Maine’s conclusions and ^rice as to the steps that 
should be adopted, Mr. Taylor and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
concurred The latter argued that by the common law of 
India the land belonged to peasant proprietors, generally 
associated m village communities, and bound to pay to the 
ruler a portion of the produce generally known as ffjitmi 
iTwa, or the share of the sovereign , and that all that the 
State could bestow on an intermediate holder, Jighlrd^r, 
Taluqdir, or whatever other came he might be knows by, 
was Its own (or, as is more usual, a portion of its own) share 
of the produce. 

It would, perhaps, be more strictly correct to say that both 
in Hindii and Mughal theory the ownership of the soil veitod 
jointly m the -King (or Emperor) and the cultivator, the 
former being tiie sleeping, and iho latter the active, partner 
in the business of agncuJtore 

Sir Charles Trevelyan further maintamed that the clause 
in the tannads reserving subordinate rights wholly obviated 
the possibility of any breach of faith being involved in the 
proposed measures A einulor clause had been one of the 
conditions attached to the permanent settlement of Bengal ; 
but, except in Baniiras, the failure to carry it out by an 
inquiry into and record of subordinate tenures had M to 
“ the greatest of the evils which had afflicted that province 
during the best part of a century, and one of the greatest 
causes of weakness and discredit to the British Administra. 
tion ’’ A similar omission would, ho feared, lead to as bad 
or worse results in Oudh. 
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withheld approval of limiting recogmtion of under-proprie- 
tary claims to such as had been actually enjoyed m 1855 It 
was true that when Mr. Campbell’s plea for the record of 
what he called rights of ocenpancy at “regulated rates" 
attracted the attention of the Secretary of State, the latter, 
in his despatch of the 9tli of June 1W3, certainly wrote of 
these occupancy nghta as »f they were of the same class as 
the rights referred to in his despatch dated the irth of 
August 1861 But Mr Grey thought that it was impossiblo 
BO to interpret that despatch. The actual position of the 
question appeared to him to be that — 

(1.) Mr Wingfield had reported that no mere cultivators 
in Oudh, whether of high caste or low, had any right to hold 
land at less than marhet rates , 

(2 ) Lord Canning bad accepted this report, and autho. 
rised its being acted on , 

(8 ) Therefore the Taluqdir’s saniuidr did not contain, 
and were not meant to contain, any reference to such rights ; 

(4) ITiia form of gannadwaa approved by the Secretary 
of State , 

(5 ) It was now proposed, m consequence of Mr Camp- 
heli’g report of the eiistence of “ regulated rates,” to " re-open 
and investigate afresh the question as to the general rights 
of the cultivators in Oudb ” 

Mr Grey himself had no doubt that, whatever might have 
been the case in more ancient days, no such rights existed 
under the native rule which we superseded, and that any 
recognition of them now would be an act of injustice to 
the TaluqdAra 

Sir John Lawrence wrote a second minuto in reply to that 
of Mr Grey The answer u most crushmgly complete, and, 
from the style in which it is couclu^d, it is dilEcult not to 
suspect; that Mr Maine bad some share in its composition 
It points out that Mr Wingfield's whole course of action 
indisputably showed that he desired, no doubt with perfect 
sincerity and conviction of pnrposc, to sweep away, so far as 
he possibly could, all subordinate rights in taluqas Tho 
offer of the Governor-General to leave under his control the 
execution of the measures now proposed was ample eviJenoo 
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of his trust in Mr, Wingfield’s “ official uprightness and 
capacity ” ; while the latter’s refusal to accept the task under 
the conditions iniposed by the Governor-General was “ addi- 
tional proof, were any needed, of the tenor of his conduct 
and of the bins of his mind.” The sanction by Lord Canning, 
on the 8tl» of January ISGl, of Mr. Wingfield’s instructions 
of September 18G0, directing settlement oflicers to record no 
distinction betiveen tenants with a right of occupancy and 
tenants-at-wiil, could afford no possible groimd for any infe- 
rences as to the original intention with which the form of 
fcinnad framed by Mr. Wingfield was approved of by Lord 
Canning in his letter of the 19th of October 18o9. Mr. 
Grey, in fact, had transposed the order of time in which the 
proceedings took place. The Chief Commissioner, in his 
record of rights circular stated that “ he has determined to 
make no distinction ” between occupancy and other tenants ; 
adding that the introduction of a right of permanent occu- 
pancy could only bo justified by showing that nothing less 
worild looted the ryot from ill-tre.atmeiit. ‘‘ This is not the 
language of a man who feels that lie is restrained by a 
formal document from taking a particular step.” 

'The terms, moreover, in whicli Lord Canning “ approved 
generally ” of lilr. Wingfield’s instructions make it abund- 
antly clear that ho never dreamt that he was barred by the 
Finnwds from withholding his approval, and that ho regarded 
the question simply as a matter of revenue detail. That 
the Seeroiary of State, while withholding his full opinion on 
the record of rights circular, of which he had received a 
copy from iMr. Wingfield while the latter was in England, 
had not exjiressly commented on its Jlst jiaragrajili, was no 
])roof, as Mr. Grey had contended, that it had escaped hi.s 
notice, or that if Im had had any serious objection to make 
he would have made it. He probably rcg.rrded it as a ques- 
tion whiidi should be first tboronghiy discn.ssed by the local 
authorities before being dealt with hy him. Mr. Grey went 
oven furthiT than Jlr. Wingfield himself in his roal for the 
rights of the Tahupbirs. The latter did .admit that no 
ri-cogniiion of any really evi.siing rights could infringe J/'ird 
Canninu's pledges ; while the former maintained that^ 
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whetLer rights of oecupaacy existed or not, the/ could not 
ho recognised without a breaeh of fiiith The obvious mean- 
ing of the saving clause in the tannadt clearly was to cover 
“ all persons holding any mteyest in the land under Taluq- 
cUrs,” and if anyone had hecn misled into the belief that 
rights of occupancy were not protected, this “must be attn- 
huted, not to the wording of the $annad, but to the practical 
limitation given to its terms by the refusal to admit the 
claims of cultivators” In short, the refutation of Hr- 
Grey’s argument was so complete, that it would really he 
little less than brutal to pursue the subject further 

Only one more contribution to this “modern symposinm” 
remains to bo considered— that of Sir Hugh Bose, which 
was, perhaps, the most original of all The gallant general 
candidly admitted that he was not master of “ this purely 
civil question," but was strongly opposed to the disturbance, 
by an inquiry which might ptoTo needless, of the “ propitious 
c^m of one of the most mduesti.il positions of India " He 
also expressed, not, he assured his colleagues, for the first 
time, “ the opmion (hat m their own interests, and those of 
the people, the TaluqdAra of Oudh should not be allowed to 
collect reveaue,” which he considered to be “ the duty of a 
GoTcmment, and not the right of an aristocracy.” What 
Sir Hugh imagined to be the functions of a Taluqdfir, if not 
to collect the runts out of which he pays the revenue assessed 
upon his estate, can only be matter of speculation It is 
strange enough that he should have expressed such an 
opinion once, but that he should, oa hts own showing, havo 
done so a second time, is stranger still Thus, somewhat 
grotesquely, ends the debate 

Its practical outcome was a letter, dated the 80th of Sep- 
tember 1864, to the Chief Commissioner from the Oovem- 
mont of India, much of which was a rreumc of the minutes 
which have just been summarised, and need not, therefore, 
be repeated. Claims to under-proprietary rights in taluqas 
were to be tried on their merits it the rights claimed had 
been actually possessed m or after 1811, i.e within twelve 
years prior to annexation. But all that could be decreed to 
the claimants was “ the most fevourable terms enjoyed by 
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tho suitors in any one year since tlic incorporation of (lieir 
lanfls witli the taluqa, and not the equivalent of their former 
rights, viz. a suh-settlcmcnt. at 5 per cent, on the Govern- 
ment demand." 

With regard to occupancy rights, the .suhstance of the 
arguments in favour of a full and free inquiry into tlzeir 
existence was recited, and it. was ordered that provision 
should be made for the impartial hearing of all such claijiis. 
To relieve the Chief Gommissioncr of this additional work, 
and in comj)liancc with his own request, the appointment of 
Financial Commissioner of Oudh was revived, and confen'od 
on hfr. R. H. Davie.s — then Secretary to the Panjiih Govern- 
ment, and since, successively, Chief Commissioner of Oudh 
and Lioutenant-Govcriior of the Paujah— who.'e orders in 
all judicial mattor.s were to he final, while he was to be sub- 
ject, administratively, to the general control of the Chief 
Commissioner, The office of Settlement Commissioner was 
to ho abolished, and the Baisw/ini (R.ai B.areli) divi.sion, 
which had boon ahsorhedt was to be reconstituted, and placed 
in charge of Jlr. Currie. 

Finally, Mr. Wingfield was enjoined to “ carefully imprc.s.s 
upon the Taluqdars that, whilst llis Excellency in Council 
has no desire or intention of infringing tho ter7n.s of the 
fauvada granted them so long as they abide by the condi- 
tions binding on themselves, Ilis Excellency is equally 
rosoh'od that the just aud benevolent intentions of the Go- 
vernment (oaurds the holders of subordinate rights aird 
interests secured by the same documents shall not he frus- 
trated." 

Brave words ! How far they have hitherto boon anything 
more than word.s will aj>j>e.nr in due time. 

The much vexed f\uohtion was once more threshed out by 
the .Secretary of Stale and his colleagues of the Indian 
Gouncii. Sir Charles Wood, in his desjvateh of th" 10th of 
Pebruary ISd.^, conveyed ageixT.il approv.al of tie' Governor- 
General’s action, accomj'anied by a caution against doing 
iinylliing mere than was strictly neei .ssary to s.itjsfv jus-tje.., 
or taking any me.asures likely t.> lower tho dignity of the 
T.ahiqd.'irs. Perhaps the only par Kige jn this despatch which 
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can be considered a contnbatioa to the subject is tbe 
following — 

“It appears to me that the grants in the sannads' are 
necessarily co-estensire in their operation with that of the 
confiscation on which th^ are based. If only proprietary 
rights were forfeited, it was only necessary to re-grant pro- 
prietary rights, and then the occupancy rights remained on 
their former footing, wbaterer that was If occupancy rights 
were forfeited, then they were restored and preserved under 
the eanmds ” 

This despatch was approved of by a majority of nine to 
three in the Council Sir James Hogg, Sir ErsVine Perry, 
and Hr. Macnaghten, the three dissentients, wrote more or 
less elaborate justifications of their dissent, while Sir 
Frederick Curne and Captain Eastwickrecorded their reasons 
for concurrence Any attempt, however, to analyse their 
arguments would bo an abuse of the patience of the most 
long-Buffenng reader, and our attention may again bo turned 
from Calcutta and London to Oudh itself, and centred, for a 
little, in Lucknow 

Shortly after bis appointment as Financial Commissioner, 
Mr Davies, on the 16th of October 1864, issued a circular 
to all commissioners and settlement olficcri in Oudh, laying 
down as a general rule of limitation tbat nil suits for ngbts 
in tbe soil, whether in taluqas or in zamiiidins, should bo 
“heard and decided on their merits, provided that tho 
dispossession ot the claimant cannot be proved to hire 
endured for twelve years from the date of aaneiation,” 
i e from tbe 13th of February 1844 to tho 13th of Fib- 
ruary 1856 This circular wa^ followed on the 24th 
of October by a second, declaring that “ rights of cultivators, 
other than tcnants-at-will, must be carefully investigated, 
and if judicially proved to eswt, recorded in the settlement 
records ” An inquiry was to be commenced simultaneously 
in each of the districts under settlement, t.e m all tbe twelve 
districts of Oudh, escept Gonda, Bahniich, and Kheri 
Lists of non-proprietary cnltirators claiming a right of occu- 
pancy “ in an equal number of villages (say twenty.five of 
each) whether held by TaluqcUrsor proprieUiy communiticf,’’ 
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were to be drawn up, and'oach case was to be invcsfigalod by 
Ibe settlement officer or his assistant. Among the points to 
winch inquiry was to be directed were (1) the khasra (or field 
book) numbers o£ tlic lands in which a right of occupancy 
wa.s claimed ; (2) whether occupancy of the same field.s had 
been continuous, or, if it had been changed, whctlicr, by' 
local usage, snob change injured the right or not ; (3) the 
duration of the occupancy, and the number of successions 
in the family of the claimant ; (4) the mode in which the 
occupancy arose, " whether by breakage of waste, by grant, 
or agreement, or othervyise " ; (5) whether the projirietor had 
over evicted, or could evict, the claimant or his ancestors ; 
(()) the mode in which rent had been paid, variation.s, if any, 
in its amount, and the terms claimed in regard to it. The 
decision was to explain clearly the “ nature <tf the right of 
ocuupancy, if any be decreed; whether it carries with it the 
right to p.ay anything less than the rack-rent demandable 
fro)n the tenant-at-will, or a fixed rent, or uolhiug but a 
preferential title to cultivate so long ns the proprietor's 
demands are fulfilled.” Mr. Davies hoped to be aide to issue 
further gonor.il instructions as to the dispo.sal of this class 
of cases, after reviewing a certain number of decisions. 

It was not, of course, to be expected that the Talmpbirs 
would fail to exert tliomsolves to discredit the Governor- 
Gononil’.s act ion. The loc.al papers abounded in deiuiiiciat ion 
of Sir John Lawrence and Mr. Davies. The Englishman,” 
the “ Indian D.iily News,” and the “ Delhi Gazetfe ” were 
not behindhand. The British Indian A.ssoeiation iield meet- 
ings to condemn the “communistic” policy, at v.Jiich the 
eloquence of TlahiirujiV lilau Singli," the j>atriotic Driihinan,*’ 
ns the local organ of the Tuluqdurs fondly .styled liim, was 
especially conspicuous. One of the favourite arguments of 
the opponents of the inquiry into tenant-right was an appeal 
to exi>orionci! of what had been done in this way in the 
Panji'ih after its annex.ition, or. in other words, n warning 
that, by the introduction of l.m.ant-right, the state of one of 
the least flouri.shing jm'vinees of India might is. ji‘-=!iniLated 
to that of one of the mol j-ro.-peroiis. I’or it can s v.nvly 
be denied th.at the coitdition of the I’anjnb is economically 
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better than that of Ou3b Another bulwart of the oppo- 
sition was the assertion that “the unirersal practice of 
exchanging pattiu and 9ah4Ii^t« (leases and counterparts) 
which prevails m Oudh incontrovertibly falsifies such an 
idea ” as that of the existence of a right of occupancy. The 
practice, however, so far from being universal, was, and in 
niany parts of the province at JI is, rather rare than otherwise 
“The ryot rose m the morning, and went to hia bed at 
night, fully aware that his landlord had the power to dnve 
him out of hi8 house and field if he had sufficient reason to 
do ao,” and any measure litely to weaken this satisfactoiy- 
conviction in the mind of tho cultivator could not fail to be 
ruinous to society " A high rent is the true sign of national 
prosperity,” and Government was adjured not to hurl India 
hack to “the darkness and stagnation of its past ages,” by 
interfering between landlord and tenant, but ntber to “ leave 
them free to work out their several good, to go forward m 
the bnght career before them, and to estabhsla peace and 
prosperity to its loyal subjects ” The “ Hindoo P-atnot,” 
the organ of the Bengal landlords, was even of opinion that 
whatever “ might have been the usages of the country or the 
ancient nghts of the people, they had all been annulled by 
the edict of confiscation ” Such are a few of the gems with 
which this somewhat ephemeral litemture was lavishly 
decorated 

All this 18 bad enough, certamly, but after all it is not 
worse than much that has been said and written by landlords 
in other countnes when they thought their privileges were in 
danger 'When, moreover, tho assiduity with which tho Ta- 
luqd.irs had for five years prenously b^n educated by Mr. 
Wingfield is remembered, st must be admitted that a good 
deal of allowance is to be made for them, and even that, on 
the whole, they displayed a creditable moderation. Perhaps 
the most eager invective against tho proposed measures was 
that indulged in by one of the most parrenii TaluqdSrs in 
Oudh, “the patriotic Brahman," some account of whose 
previous history, and of the rise of his family from oh- 
scunty, together with tho modem which their estate was put 
together, has been already given. If the hlah»rt>ja Min 
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Singh was hal£ as clover a man as he is generally supposed 
to have been, he can hardly have failed to perceive the comical 
nature of the situation, and must have felt very like Lord 
Beaconsliuld expounding the virtues of fat oxen to an audience 
of Buckinghamshire farmers. Viewed in this light, his 
address to the British Indian Association was really a piece 
of exceedingly gracious fooling. “ If these rights belong 
to our tenants,” he declared, “ we cannot overbear them. I 
do not supjiosc there is one among us who would deny this, 
and ■would be willing to take away the property of those who 
have eaten his salt for ages. Itehgion, morality, law, and 
social usages would all compel us to give uj) what is not otir 
own.” The orator omitted, indeed, to mention for how many 
ages the tenants of the Mahdona eshite had eaten the salt 
supplied by his family, or how far “religion, morality, law, 
and social usages" had been effective in leading him to 
restore to the plundered aamfndiirs of Paisiabad the lands of 
which his father Darshan Singh and he himself had deprived 
them. But these, after all, were matters of detail, and his 
period was perhaps quite ns effective without them. “ You 
arc all aware,” ho continued, "that our ryots live on our 
estates only by sufferance.” Of course they were all aware 
of it, or they would not have been the men they wore. 
“They have been allowed to retain hold of our lands for 
generations, not because they had any right to what they 
held, but because wc were kind enough not to deprive them 
of their homes and comfort .s every now and then. 

The ryots all along knew, however, that we had j.ower to 
deprive them of their holdings, if (haj in aini rmij fruffcil 
US’. . . . Possession, however continued it may be, is not 
right. 1 may keep in my jtossession a golden ornament of 
another for centuries together, but still it is his, and 1 have 
no right thereto.” 

Disinterested native ojiinion is geiiei-ally oppo'ed to the 
doctrine that the recovery of a right should be barred by 
nnv definite lajise of time, so that this view of the law of 
limitation, though p'' 0 uliar in itself, wa.s not unsnited to the 
audience to whom it •'wts esjioundi-d, always jiroviding that it 
was not intended to apply to the claims of om-teil ramind.-irs. 
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What IS more noteworthj is the phrase italicised, which is 
not without instructiveness for those, if there are still any 
such, who maintain that no landlord would ever think of 
ousting a tenant who was willing to pay a fair rent for his 
holding I have perhaps lingered too long over the spectacle 
of the Maharaja Man Singh posing in the attitude of the 
hereditary feudal chief, bat tho humorous aspects of the 
Oudh laud question aie so rate, that when one does come 
upon one of them, it is not easy to let it go at once. It is 
high tune, however, to plunge once more into the grave re- 
alities of the tenant-right inquiry, an account of which can 
beat be given district by district 
The investigation in Eai Bareh was conducted by Captain 
(now Colonel) Macandrew — at present CommissJoner of 
Sitapur, and author, among other kindred works, of avalu- 
able little treatise on “ Some Beveuue Matters ” — and by his 
assistant, Mr Lang Its result was, in Captain Macandrew's 
own words, that “ tenant-right did not eiist m any shape 
under native rule in the Rai Bareli district,” and that “ the 
only idea " which the people had on the subject was “that 
they have a sort of right to cultivate their holdings, so long 
as they pay the rent which may bo demanded ” 

Turning to the records of the c-ises themselves, which aro 
printed m their entirety in the tenant-right Blue Book, wo 
find a general consensus of opinion among the rultivators 
examined, or those of them, at any rate, who were of high 
caste, that they had a right to complain to the ChaVUdAr i£ 
oppressed or ousted by the landlord None of them bad ever 
done it themselves, but they had heard that their fathers 
used to do so Some said that the Chakhd^r never listened 
to aiujnu, but there was endently a general impression that 
the proper thing for an oppressed osTtnil to do was to com. 
plain to the Chakladilr “ Of course,” said one, “ the Taluq- 
diir could loot an atdrni if he would , it was always a state 
of disturbance duneg the Nawahf.’* There was also a 
general notion that under British rule, cultivators, as a 
matter of course, enjoyed fixity of tenure. InJeid. there 
seems some ground for supposing that there wus a tendency 
on the part of many of thecultivatorsexamined to exaggerate 
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the misrule -svhieh had prev.ailed under the King of Ondh, 
hy way of paying a compliment to the new order of things, 
e.(j. in one village belonging to Kana Shanhar Balcsh of 
Khaji'irganw, all the tenants who were questioned stated that 
“ in the JSTawnbi', the zami'ndar could do as he liked, cither 
raise the rents, or oust them, but that ho cannot do so under 
British rule. When aslced why he e,annot now, Ilcwanchal, 
Tirbedi, says he gave a muuU (petition) at Bareli some four 
years ago that he was ousted, and was put back in ])Osse.--- 
sion.” Again, Goka, Sukul, when asked if the Taluqdar 
could have turned him out in the Nawabf, answered, “Ko, 
he should not,” on which the following dialogue ensued : — 

“ Q. If he did, what would you have done ? 

“ A. I would h.avo complained to the Iliilcim. 

“ Q. Would ho have listened to 3-011 ? 

“ A. I c.in't say. I don't know of any instance in which 
lie gave an order in such a case. 

" Q. T)o you consider, if 3-011 paid a less rent than thevaliio 
of your land, the lambardur has a right to raise it? 

“ A. Fonnerly ho had the right, now he has not. 

“ Q, "Wliy has he not that right now ? 

“ A. In the Nawiibi he could have beaten me and turned 
mo out ; now he cannot do so.” 

Ag.ain — the witness being .Taganniith, Dichit, in another 
village : — 

“ Q. Then you allow he had the power to oust you ? 

“A. Ye.s, but it is not right for him to do so." 

Low-caste cultivators, however, genenilly .«i>p;iking, dis. 
claimed all rights of any kind. 

The cases investigated in Sulttiujiur are not in.structivo, 
being ne.arlv all claims for what was ri'.-illy iindi'r-propri'darv 
right, brought by -/.amiiidars or humders of Inmh’ts, not 
claims to rights of occu]>am-y by ciiUlvatftrs pure and simple. 
Some of Ca]>tain Perkins' r<-marks, bowever, nr.- wortii 
quoting : — 

“ The tenants of this disiriel can .seans-Iy under.taiid the 
rights wliioh it w.is siqq-osed they might p.e-sese; they are 
an igiiPWiit bodv, and have been too miicb in tlie e..t).lit:< n 
of serfs to bave any clear notion of riglit.K breed only oji 
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long occupancy. .... If possession of the same fields for a 
course of years at equitable rates creates a right of occu- 
pancy, the rights to be lecogmsed would still be fery few, 
for tenants, as a rule, hare held their fields at inequitable 
rates Occasionally, the landlord is found to hare 

brought rents ” of high and low-casto cultivators alike 
“almost to a uniform level. The high-caste man groans 
under what ho considers oppression, but he does not dispute 
the right to oppress him ” A right of occupancy seemed to 
be conferred by founding a hamlet, locating cultivators, or 
planting a grove, “but the difiBculty of making such 
inquiries has been considerably enhanced by the fact that 
the chief landholders have learned, through the medium of 
circulars, to deny the existence of such rights . . . The 

practice of the Bevenue Courts has tended to teach old cul- 
tivators that they cannot be ousted, and they bless QoTom* 
meat for the boon, bttl do not think that the right exists 
independently of the pleasure of the Adnuuistration '' 

The PratAbgarh inquiry was conduc*e<l by Mr B M. King, 
and his assistant. Captain Ralph OusiOey. Mr King seems 
to have felt too nndly the ludicrousncss of the views of 
tenant-nght entertained by many of the cultivators he 
examined to make a very bborioua or exhaustive investigation 
of the subject And many of them certamly are timny, 
very funny, e j as an illustration of moral force, one Brih- 
man alleged that be could not bo rack-rented because “ he 
could grow his hair at the zatnfndilr, who would at once 
desist, terrified at such a danger ” Bern, MurAo, “ would sue 
if ousted, because he has made his (fields) so nice, and 
spent BO much in manure, would not stand being turned out 
by anybody but the Sarlur (Government).*’ Girje, Kurmi, 

“ IS a cultivator, and is fully aware of It, and thinks it a i>oor 
position ’’ Another " would refer the question of his ouster 
to Government, if it ocenwed , all such ouster is laMrdus!! 
(oppression)” A fifth “ has » cultivator’s rights, says these 
are a right to fill his belly ** A sixth “Las a cultivating 
right, has done so much in tilling and manuring that it 
would be a shame to turn him out; would not live if he 
were ousted.” 
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Tlie Tnost noticeable discovery made by Captain Ousoley in 
tlio course of Ids inquiry was that of two jmricihiae issued by 
native officials, dated 1251 Hijri, and 12'13 Faslf, forbidding 
the 7,amiudiirs of Ei'mi Man to raise the rents of certain 
Brahman cultivators of that village. 

But if Jlr. King’s records were somewhat meagre, his 
report is exceedingly valuable. In it, for the first time in 
the history of (he controversy, is the question of fenant- 
right placed upon its true footing, ns a matter of public 
policy. 

“ TVliat,” he asked, “ were the relations between the Taluq- 
dar, the cultivator, and the native Govenunent of Oiidh, 
which wo have promised (l»y the faimndu) to maintain 'i I 
hold it to bo a true view (hat the Government of Oudh 
looked upon itself ns sole owner of the land of the country it 
governed, exeejit in those cases where if had alienated that 
right by its own net, and that lliis idea was only modified in 
jmicticu by the limited power of (he Government. . . . The 
only bcnefici.al use to which Government could [uit its 
assumed property in (he land was tlie raising of rev.muo 
from it; and therefore (hey practically n'eogniscd the exist- 
ing facts of the niqirojiriation of (hi; laml by the so-called 
owners, and the cultivation of it by the lower classes ; and I 
think iji their treatment of each class may bo bnind the view 
they held of them. The landowner was, they thought, too 
much of an opjKisiie interosl to their own to he allogrlher 
approved of; but being a fact, nud also e.ajiable of doing 
much to thwart- the Governmi-nt, was toleiuled and kej,l in 
cheek. The lower ciasses, or cultivator.-', were to them the 
working hci'S of the hive, from whose labours (herevciU'S 
was to be dr,\w)i. The old traditions of (he Jfughal Knijdr.-, 
and probably of all lliudusli'un' dyna-ties, wisely inruh-iteil 
the maintenance of u contented peri-antry as the firm>'-t. 
basis of their jiower, and though they siu'i-c-ded reni.ark.ably 
ill in carrying out their intentions, yet the legeisd wa- mg 
abandoned, and iii.iy be tr.ici'd in tie' majority of the jx.'t.is 
for the annua! p.iyment of n-vemi-' from the native onii-Ts 
to 7..imind:ir.s, or even f.-.ruiers. In the-e deeds ' rbiyi re':‘ 
ru/.'/om ’ (to keep the ryotsconlentcdji", l:eii to the putietu.al 
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payment of the revenue, tte most indiapensable condition of 
tbe tenure It may be conceded, however, tbat the Kttrr 
condition was not much more irreligiously observed ihan the 
former and I do not think that it can be argued from the 
misadventures of the Ondh Government in this particular, 
tbat they either never had, or ever abandoned, a power to 
exert themselves on behalf of the cultivators. To come to 
later times, it la a matter of history that the reforms which 
the British Government urged upon that of Oudh included 
some measure for the better secontj of the cultivating 
classes, and it la quite possible that had the King adopted 
any sound system for such an end, he would be at this 
moment reigning m Ondh, and have obviated the necessity 
for our present inquiries Arrmcg, then, at the period of 
annexation, 1 believe the above sketch to repieseat truly the 
then status of the cultivator, i e that there was a Govern- 
ment tradition afloat as to the duty of protecting him ; that 
there were some excessively poor attempts to protect him 5 
but that at any time the Oudh Governraent might by caprice 
or design have interfered in his behalf in a more or less 
eOective manner Passing over the nnn<-xation, rebtlhon, 
and recovery of the province, we come <0 the epoch 'of the 
tannait, which guarantee to the Taluqdar the rights which 
ho bad enjoyed at annexation If my statements arc so far 
corre^ as they apply to the power which resided m the Oudh 
Govemiuent at annexation, it follows that the TaluqJfir was 
then liable to interference on behalf of the cultivator, and 
can it be, then, that the tannad guarantees him from all 
interference now ? . The guarantee of the lannadg, as 

far as it affects, or will in tune be found to affect, the 
interests of others than tbeTalnqdara or the Government, 
must be as if it did not exist, and the question of tenant- 
right, like all other similar oae^ must bo debated on its own 
merits and the demands of jolicy.” 

Tins extr.ict puts the gist of the whole matter in the 
clearest possible light The inquiry into the existence of 
tenant-right, as a question of fact, was no doubt an interest- 
ing historical research , but it was a gravo, though, happily, 
not an irreparable blunder to sejiarata it from the wider 
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question of tbe desirability of establishing tenant-right ns a 
matter of public policy; or to use language that might 
imply that Government -was in the slightest degree debarred 
by the result of an inquiry into what had been in the past 
from talring steps which might be necessary or expedient for 
the public welfare in the future. 

The solllement officer of Hardui, Mr. Bradford, reported 
that “ such tenant-rights as are contemplated in Book Circular 
No. n. of October 18G4 do undoubtedly exist,” and ho divided 
the persons whom ho considered to possess them into three 
classes, viz. (1) descendants of ex-proprietors; (2) high-caste 
cultivators, such as Br.^hmans and Rajputs ; and (3) low-c.aBto 
cliajpparband aedmis, who had held the same fields for gene- 
rations at unvarying rents. The rents of these three classes 
of cultivators should, ho considered, be fixed and recorded. 

Many of the first of these three classes liad claims to 
under-proprietary right, and therefore did not come within 
the scope of the inquiry. As to the high-caste cultivators 
pure and simple, Sfr. Bradford dwelt on the universality and 
antiquity of the custom by which they held their lands at 
beneficial rents ; and urged the signific.ant fact that fighting 
men of low castes, such as Baris and Piisis, .and sometimes 
Kunnis, or oven Mihtars, did military service for their 
Thiikurs, but did not hold, like Brahmans and Chhatris, at 
low rents. This seems a sufficient answer to the assertion 
that low rents wore merely the reward of military service, 
and to point to the conclusion that the true reason for grant- 
ing them was one which still continues to exist, viz, the 
conventional inability of high-caste men to cultivate, or to live, 
as chcnjily as men of inferior caste. In favour of the right 
of chapparlmnd andmia to be confirmed in their holdings at 
tlie rent wliicli they had been j>aying for generations, Air. 
Bradford, while allowing that ” the landlord could, during 
the Nawiibi, have exacted more, had be chosen to disregard 
the law, the custom of patriarchal India, for they -ire 
svnonvmous," argued that this only proved the state of law- 
k'ssnoss and misrule which then prevailed. YVhero.in short, 
a beneficial custom had been found to prevail, it shonM lx* 
upbold, even thongb, under native rule, tli.?re w.as no autho- 

17 
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ritj which actiTelj eaforced its ohserrance. , Generally 
speaking, the cultivators examined by Mr. Bradford made no 
claim to retain the land against the will of the zamfndAr, 
and admitted that he could tom them out and enhance their 
rent if be liked, which, indeed, went without saying, though 
it was not customary, and not the proper thmg for a well- 
disposed landlord to do 

The result of the Sitapur inquiry, conducted by Major 
Thompson, was reported by bim to be that “a right of 
occupancy under native rule, on the part of non-proprietary 
tenants, cannot he traced" The most instructive part of 
his researches was the examination of k&ndngos, some of 
whose answers are worth recording. They generally agreed 
that the zamfndir could do what he liked with land held by 
tenants, for “ the landlord waa the n^kia over his culti- 
vators } the ChakladAr was EAkim over the landlord.” Tbo 
zamindAr, from a regard to bis own safety, always tried to 
keep on good terms with high-caste cultivators, or ^nneli. 

” Bisputes were very rare, bemuse it was the interest of both 
to agree.” Ponchayats to arbitrate on claims to cultivatmg 
occupancy were unknown, for “ a cultivator's right was not 
such a commendable (7 desirable) thing ns to form the sub- 
ject of a claim or reference to arbitration.” 

Munshi Har PrasAd, Eitra-Assistant Commissioner, 
stated that the only persons who enjoyed complete immunity 
from eviction were the Bhyu, or relatives of the landlord. 
Even th^, however, cowfil be ejected : — “ The Taluqddr had 
the poicer to do it undoubledl;/, for he had the power of hft and 
death, but he did not exercise it because they were his own 
relations.” Exactly so. A powerful landlord during the 
Nawibf could evict a tenant, or enhance his rent, or take 
away Ais wife from him, or cut his head off, with as much, 
or as little, likelihood of h«ng called to account by NAzim 
or ChakladAr for one act ns for another. That clums by 
dispossessed cultivators to be reinstated were almost unknown, 
was not eurpnsing, for “the cultivation of the soil”— .it U 
still Munshi Ear PrasAd who speaks — “was not considered 
a valuable thing. A man fumed ont of his holding by 
one landlord could get another holding immediately from 
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another, and ever^- cultivator could get the same terms which 
his caste usually got. Even the Bhyas, who had slightly 
better terms than the Amnchs, could get holdings on their 
own terras, for it was thought a very fine thing to get the 
Bhyas of a neighbouring Taluqdur to settle on an estate.” 

Kesri, Brahman, stated : — “ I have never had a difference 
with my landlord, and he never interfered with me or raised 
my rent, hut ho could do wh.at he liked. He tool; atvay all 
ihc crop loyclhcr from a cultivator if he teas angry tcith him.” 
It is a pity this witness was not asked whether he would h.ave 
had any remedy in this latter case, and whether the Chakla- 
diir would have done anything for him. 

“ In the case of a man who had cleared jungle,” says 
Major Thompson, “ zamfndurs have ndniittod to mo that the 
clearer would ho entitled to hold the land as long as ho paid 
rent, and that the rent would only bo liable to eulmneoment 
if the Government demand were raised." 

In Faizahiid, Sir. Carnegy, Avith the aid of his Assistant, 
Captain Edgar Clarke, made an extremely elaborate inquiry, 
the result of which was, in his opinion, to disprove not only 
the existence of any occupancy rights in that district, hut 
also in the adjoining N.W. Provinces district of A’zimgarh, 
up to the time of its annexation, or “cession,” in 1801 . 
This, it may ho observed, was in accordance with Jlr. Wing- 
field’s contention, that tenant-right throughout Upper India 
was unknown until created by ourselves ; and if by tenants 
right is mc.aut a right to occupy land at a fixed rent, which 
could ho enforced by the tenant, through a legal tribunal, 
against the will of the zamindilr, there c.au not only he no 
doubt tlmt he was right in denying, hut if may he questioned 
whether anybody ever asserted, its existence imdcr native 
rule. “ The cultivators of a powerful but ^imdont landlord," 
wrote Mr. Carnegy, “will he found, almost to a man, to 
Imvc held at unchanging rates for years, while in the badly 
managed estates the ch.angos wen.' frequent.” This is jiretty 
strong evidence that it is not in well-managed est.ites fh.at 
the introduction of universal tenant-right would prove in- 
jurious to the landlords. Nc.arlyall the cullivatons examined 
bv Mr. C.irnegy agreed tluit, if tunmd out hv the rami'ndar 

'l7 • 
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during the Nawibf, they were helpless, “because,” said one, 
“ there was no one to listen to disputes between landlord 
and tenant.” “The Taluqdar,” said another, “could hare 
ousted us without redress, because there was none for our 
class under native rule ” As Mr. Camegy himself puts it, 
“ the zamfndar could have ousted them if he liked, or could 
have driven them away by overtaxing them ; and in either case 
they were helpless, because there was, under the King’s go- 
vernment, no tribunal for the redress of tenant grievances ” 
It was generally agreed, however, that no zanjfndilr would 
oust a tenant and give the land to another, except in the 
event of a refusal to pay the rent demanded. Knlmcement 
of rent was rare, and when it did occur, was general through- 
out a village, and rateable 

A number of Eimai cultivators exammed by Captain 
Clarke said that they and their ancestors had held the same 
lands for ten generations, but made no claim to a fixed rent 
They had only one request to make, which was that the 
assessment of their village might be reduced, “ because then 
the proprietor will have to pay less, and consequently we 
shall too.” This is strongly suggestive of a little tutoring on 
the part of the xamfnd&r, but there is no doubt that an 
increase of revenue is always followed by on attempt— 
usually successful — on the part of the milguzar to raise 
rents Some Brihmans, endowed with more speculative 
acumen than most of the witnesses exhibited, declared, “TVe 
consider it to be our right to enjoy the same fields we now 
hold always ; like as the Government lets the Taluqd&r hold 
his villages always, so we are entitled to our fields always ; 
and as regards the rents, the Court may do as it likes ” 

On, Hajjim (barber), stated that "during the King’s time, 
the uidmis were ground down, and dar^ not complain 


Shiodfn, Khewat, said, “During Nowibf the xomfn- 
dir was all-powerful; as long as the cultivator paid his 
rent, he was generally maintained, but could not claim to 
hold as a right ; he could be ousted at any time at the wiU 
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of the zarafndar, and if he offered active resistance, was 
lihelj' to be tortured, or perhaps killed. There was no 
redress in any court as under the British Government now. 
The zamindiir ousted him in Asiij-h last. Ho complained to 
the district court, and was put in possession in spite of the 
zammdiir, as there is nothing to fear. He could not, and 
dared not, complain in the Naw/ibf.” By this time he has 
probably learnt the folly of complaining under British rule 
as it at present exists. 

Here, as in other districts, the cultivator pure and simple 
had VO rights which ho could practically enforce against the 
will of the zamfndar, and the occupation of particular fields 
was not, under native rule, valuable enough to make him 
struggle very much to retain it; it was, in fact, not recog- 
nised as a right at all, but rather ns a duty. The only right 
in the matter was deemed to bo the right of the zamfndar to 
get his fields cultivated at the highest possible rent, not that 
of the tenant to cultivate them at the lowest. It should, 
moreover, be remembered that under the rules in force at the 
time this inquiry was made, ordinary cultivators in Oudh 
actually were, and believed that they would continue to be, 
better protected against eviction and enhancement of rent 
than in any other part of Hindustilu, exclusive of the Pau- 
jUb. The protective rules have since been 8Woj)t away, and 
it is very doubtful whether, if the inquiry were now to bo 
made over again, cultivators would dwell witl\ lh(! same free- 
dom on their helplessness during the Nawiibf ns a thing 
that was past and gone, and quite certain that tiioy would 
not speak with the same easy unconcern of their security 
under British rule. 

" It Ku falh oal 

That what wo Imvo wo priro not to tho worth, 

Whiles wo enjoy it ; but J>cing lachc'l and lost, 

Why, ll'.en wo rach the value j then wo Cud 
Tho virtue that i>Of'ession would not r.how us 
Whiles it was cure." 

To the same effect as the FaizAbtid evidence, thougb of 
still stronger tendency, was that recorded in UdAo by 3Ir. 
Mnconacliie. In tins district there weiv, until .anncx.ation, 
hardly any considerable TaluqdArs, nearly the wbolo of it 
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being beld bv small zamfndin, who were incessantly har- 
ned by the King’s officers. Holdings and rents were con- 
stantly changing, and there was probably no part of Oudh in 
which, during the later yean, at any rate, of the Nawabf, 
oppression and disturbance were more habitually rife. Cul- 
tirators were perpetually absconding, and to keep them 
from doing so was the main object of the samlndAr A 
few extracts from the eridence seem sufficiently mstructive 
to be worth quoting. 

Sulha, JSrdhman, lambardarof Ntgohi, said s — “Since annex- 
ation, the land has become more Tenable, and no one ‘will 
gire up the holdings which formerly we had great difficulty 
in inducing them to retain.’' 

&uldli, RdehM . — “ I allow that he (the zamfnd£r) had right 
to oust me in the Nawibf, but not now, the system being 
different I mean, Goreniment officials would not allow 
him to oust me. . . I was always leasing the Tillage; ereiy 
two or three years I absconded, and was brought back." 

Sim Singh, irJAffian.— “1 neTer heard of any coltiTator's 
‘Tights. Only those obtained anything who had ' assistance 
from friends in Iiucknow. Without them, nothing could be 
obtained; with them, almost anything " 

Saghiar Syil, Sayath, kdrinda of OvlSb Singh, tamtn^ 
dir; — “The land was not worth cultivaUirs’ fighting about 
in the NawAbf, and consequently no one cared much whether 
they lost or held *' 

Simdln, Lodh: — “Theonly nght a cultirator who built a 
well ever rcceired was to pay a higher rent.” 

Sam Qhuldm, Kayaih: — ^“I ncser saw a cultisator who 
built apahha well ousted A zam(ad£r would'uot do so, as 
he would be ashamed to oust a man who had expended money 
on the property. Of course if right is inquired about, ho 
had right, but he would consider it wrong to do so.” 

Dehiitn, Kayaih, an ex^KAnSngo. — ** Sight •kos never re- 
cognised. When zamlndirs were turned out, what chance 
had cultirators? ’’ 

ChoU, Barhdi {carpenter): — "We were forcibly made to 
cultivate the land, and punished it wo wished to give it up.’’ 

Afo^an Ldl, Brdhman, eptaking of another Brdiman:—“Jn 
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the E’a'w/lbf no one cared about the land; now land is not to 
bo got anyhow, and he wishes to retain the land he now 
holds as a means of livelihood. Wliat is ho to do, or where 
to go, if ho loses -the land he now holds ? ” 

Similar extracts might be quoted ad UbiUm, but these will 
probably suffice to convey a pretty distinct notion of the 
state of society to which they relate. Tot even here, the 
legend of the duty of Government to protect the cultivator 
was not wholly extinct, c.g. Thnloir, ICiichhi, said: — “3Iy 
family have been fourteen generations in this village. . . . 
If I were ousted, I should complain. Had I been ousted in 
the Nawubi, I would have complained to the Wazi'r at Luck- 
now : I would plead that I had held for a long time, and had 
always paid what was demanded of mo. ^ly uncle once 
went to Delhi, and complained of increase of rent, and ob- 
tained an order letting him off. This was before I can 
remember, and before Oudh was a separate country.” This 
statement being made in 18G5, and Oudh having been a 
" separate country ” since 1720, or, at latest, since 1730, it 
can hardly have been Thukur's uncle wlio wont to Delhi, but 
this trilling inaccuracy docs not impair the survival of the 
legend.* On the evidence before him, Mr. Slaconachic 
naturally came to the conclusion that the cultivators of 
Uniio had uo rights which they could enforce, and that, 
under the circumstances, they could not. reasonably have 
been expected to possess any such rights. 

No record of evidence from the Lucknow di.strict is to bo 
found in the Blue Book, but the settlement dfficer, Mr. 
Copeland Capper, furnished a report on the subject, which 
has a least the merit of reducing the matter of the inquiry 
to fairly delinite terms. He presumed that “ rights ” in- 
clude all benefits or powers which (1) accrued from written 
law, and were or could have been enforced by the consti- 
tuted courts or the administration of the former govern- 
ment; (2) those not dependent on written law, but ri-coguised 
as customary by the loc-al paucluiyats of the village or dis- 

• rerhnps tto atla'ion may hare beri, to tV.c n''arajil:ori cf 
kinplv title liy GV-itii-mi-din Haidar in ISIO. 
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tnct, and enforced bj them wifb the common consent of the 
people ; or (3) snch as, thoagh tmlmown to the ruder or- 
ganisation of the native gOTenunent, would, on the introduc- 


years prior to annexation, and the difficulty with which even 
proprietors and lords of manors maintained their rights, 
and that disorganisation ansing from the prevalence of the 
law of might against right was, as wo were informed at the 
annexation m 1826, the main reason for the introduction of 
British rule, I cannot but think that there will be very few 
cases m which a title cognisable under the analogy of com- 
mon law mil be shown.” In ehort, the disintegration of 
looiety, in order to remedy which Oudh was annexed, ren- 
dered the existence of occupancy nghts which could be 
enforced, an impossibility, and, if they bod existed, they 
would hare been, lu the then state of society, of very trifling 
economical value This, however, it a much better reason 
for than against the creation of each rights cow. 

The B^bankt inquiry, made by Mr H B. Bansgton, 
was perhaps the most thoughtfully conducted, and his 

“The 

the rent 

. a ho an 

equally uncontrolled power over the distribution of the 
produce ? “ Are we to look to caprice, to competition, or 
to custom as deter minin g the position of the cultivator and 
the adjustment of hie rent?” To these questions Mr. 
Hanngton answers that so far as his inquiries extended, be 
found custom exercising a very great inllncnce, competition 
existing only to a very limited extent, and usage regulating 
in a remarkable degree the exercise of the landlord's power, 
both as to ousting tenants and adjusting rents. It was 
generally agreed t^t, of the gross produce of the soil, the 
landlord was entitled to receive from ordinary cultivators 
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one half, and from privileged cultivators two-fifths ; and on 
this princijde -R-ere grain rents coinTnuted to cash pajincnfs. 
In enhancing rent, the zamfndar was supposed to bo bound 
to conform to the usage of the country, and not to be at 
liberty to demand more tlian the cash equivalent of that 
portion of the produce which was really his due, i.c. two- 
fifths from the privileged or high-caste {dmncl:) cultivator, 
and one half from the unprivileged. There was further a 
general feeling that no cultivator but “a fool or a foe” 
would offer more than that equivalent. Hence Jlr. Haring- 
ton considered that competition was so limited by ctistom ns 
to have, practically, no existence. He therefore held that 
the true parallel to the cultivating tenures of Oudh is, not 
the cottier system of Ireland, but the metayer system of 
Tuscany or Limousin. He recognised, however, the likeli- 
hood of the metayer being transformed into the cottier sys- 
tem by the growth of competition, and being fully aware tliat 
“ no greater evil can befall a state than a cottier system in 
which, as in Ireland, competition is only tcmjicrcd by assas- 
sination," advocated the authoritative limitation of the rise 
of rents to the bounds imposed by custom. He thought the 
Taluqdurs would, “ without exception, subscribe to an agree- 
ment which would bind them to raise no rent, and evict no 
tenant, except in accordance with the usage of the province." 
That usage, ho thought, might be easily defined. “It is 
true that the existence of the custom would seem to ju.'tify 
the introd>iction of the law," Imt if the good results of the 
law could be obtained without it. Mr. Harington thought 
it would bo better to abstain from legislative interference. 

A number of minor points were, of course, brought out in 
the course of this c:irc[ul inquiry, but the most noteworthy 
wore the follou-ing: — 

(1.) Such right of occuj>ancy as existed resolved it'^olf into 
the right of refusal of land .at n higher rent if any loi! ly'dc 
higher offer were made by an outsider. 

(2.) An old bmaut, or one who had improved his holding, 
would be allowed by any w.dl.dispos-d landlord to retain bis 
fields at a somewhat lower rent tlian the biphest wbicb .an 
outsider would offer. 
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(3.) Twentj years’ possession constituted an old tenant 
(qadim asiimi). 

(4 ) landlords admitted that rents should not be raised 
unconditionally (be Aigdb), bat only with reference to the 
rates paid for neighbouring fields or the quality of the 
soil 

(5 ) No low-caste cultivator would bid against an dmnei, 
i.e. one receiving the allowance Lnown as Hr or IKdta — which 
amounts to a deduction of one-sixth of the gross produce 
(or its cash equivalent where gram rent has been commuted 
to a money payment)— on account of wages of the plough- 
men who do the work which custom forbids a high-caste man 
to do for himself. 

To this it may be added that ETilchhia and Mur&os, who 
pay very much ibgber rents than any other class, wiU not bid 
against one another i nor wiU a man of either of those castes 
consent to cultivate land from which one of his fellow caste- 
men has been ejected. 

It 18 doubtless true, as Mr. Hanngton asserts, that when 
rent is paid m kind, the proportion of the produce to which 
the landlord is entitled is stnctly determined by custom, and 
that the share of the tenant is never supposed to be less 
than one half or, in some cases, than nineteen-fortieths of 
the gross out-turn. It is also true that higb-casto cultiralors 
are almost always, where grain rents prevail, allowed 
kur or bhdta. The more favoured of these dmnekt pay, after 
deduction of bfidta, one-third (tUur), one-fourth {cHuHr), 
or sometimes only one-fifth (pachkur), of the gross produce 
as rent Landlords, however, generally maintam a chronic 
struggle to increase this proportion to one-half, which, when 
bhdta is allowed, is known as ddha bhdta, and without it, as 
iarra udhd To this extent competition is certainly limited, 
and rents thus determmed are rather metayer than cottier 
rents. 

It may also be true that when grain rents are commuted 
to cash payments, the amount of the latter is calculated on 
the basis of equivalence to the proportion of produce pre- 
viously paid, or, at least, that such proportion is sometimes 
regarded as an element of the qnution. Lut It is very 
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doubtful, indeed, whether in money rents of old standing 
auy such reference to the actual jjroduco can he traced, and 
the influence of custom in determining such rents is very 
much less marked, llise of rents is duo far loss to competi- 
tion of one cultivator against another, which is, indeed, 
somewhat rare, than to pressure applied hy the landlord, 
enforced hy the throat of eviction. Tlie in'occss is very 
simple. A landlord in want of money persuades himself 
that the cultivators of a given village will stand an estra 
turn of the screw without bolting. He demands, perhaps, 
an additional two annas in the rupee, or four annas per h'lgha. 
There is a long wrangle over the demand. Probably nine 
tenants out of ten finally agree to accept his terras, rather 
than abandon their homes and holdings. The recusants arc 
served with notices of ejectment, and if tliis does not reduce 
them to what the landlord considers reason, they are probably 
ejected. If no other tenant will take up their fields at the 
enh.anccd rent, the landlord will bring them into his own 
cultivation, or efr. Bore there luis been a general rise of 
rents all round, hut if the cause he competition at all, it is 
the competition of the landlord, as cultivator of his sir, 
against the tenants, not that of one tenant against another. 
Perhaps it would be more simple, without l)eing less accurate, 
■to say that the rise of rents is due to the landlord’s “desire 
of wc.allh,’’ which here, and in many other cases, as Mr. Cliffo 
, Leslie has remarked, is not so much a productive ns a predatory 
impulse. 

The inquiry into tenant-right having been completed hy 
the end of the cold season of 18G-1-C.'i, !Mr. D.a\-ieH, on the 
19th of .Tune, submitted to the Chief CommiFsioner his 
report on tlie result. After reviewing the evidence from o.ach 
district, he concluded that no prescrijAive right on the part 
of cultivators pure and simple to retain thr-ir holdings 
ag.ainsl the will of the ramlmhir was to he found in Oudh, 
and that it wa.s therefore imjiracticahlc, “ at jireFent,” to 
register in the settlement records as occupancy tenants all 
who had l>ccn in ],>osscssion for a cort-ain numls.-r of yeans, 
as had been done in the K. IV. Province^ at the Eelih nunt 
of 162‘2-18S'3. He held, however, that the inquiry e'ta- 
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blished tbat the status of tenants in Oudh at annexation was 
the same as that of tenants m the K. W. ProTincea in 1822. 
The records then framed were onlj intended to show the 
existing state of possession, and were liable to be altered bj 
civil suit, while m Oudh no r^hts were recorded which had 
not been judicially decreed hj the settlement officer actmg 
as a civil court. 

Turning to the economical side of the question, hir. Davies 
took his stand on the doctrine of which Mr. unil has been 
the leading Engbsh exponent, that rents paid by labourers 
raising their wages from the sod cannot safely be abandoned 
to competition. Hence be deduced an answer to Mr. Wing- 
field’s favourite question, “ Why allow competition for gram, 
and not for the rent of land paid by peasants?” His answer 
•was, "Because competition for grain has no tendency to 
multiply the number of mouths to be fed ; but by adjusting its 
price in proportion to the supply, rather puts people on their 
thrift i whereas competition for rack-rent leases by encounig- 
isg false confidence, by eventually lowering wages, and by 
minimising the prudential checks, has a direct tendency to 
stimulate the increase of population, and in course of time 
to lessen the fund for its support.” 

Mr. Davies "entertained no hope whatever of the un- 
provement of agriculture in Oudh by tbo expenditure of 
capital on the part of large landholders Similar outlay by 
the corresponding class in Eurojie bos been rare and sparing ; 
and the traditions, habits, and idiosyncracj of Oudh Talnq- 
dirs are not such os to render it probable that they will 
diffier much in this respect from the Bussion, French, aod 
Hungarian nobles.” 

The fact is that a " good landlord” in Indian parlance does 
not mean an improver of his estate, hut one who refrains 


hereafter be needed, Mr. Davies was " decidedly of opinion 
that, apart from political engagements, Act X. of 1659 is as 
much adapted to the circumstances now existing in Oudh as 
it is to the Horth-Westem I^ovinc«. Its introduction would 
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merely transmute customs into rights I concur gene- 

rally in the remarks occurring on this subject in Mr. King’s 
report; and (6 fitiure iimc, (he condUxon ofilircxiUi- 

vatiiig classes slioxtM hccome such as io dcvxand legislative 
interference, if it shoxild he foxtnd that fronx the operation of 
causes familiar in their effects io modern seiexxce, the coxnxtrxj 
is rcdxiced to a worse stale than that from xehich the British 
annexation was intended to rescue it, I conceive that the dxxtxj of 
dealing xoith such an cxxiergcncxj cannot he evaded hxj the Govern- 
mcni." 

In submitting all the papers to the Government of Lidia, 
Mr. Wingfield expressed dissent, more or less modified, from 
nearly all Sir. Davies' conclusions, except the primarj- one, 
that no rights of occujiancy against the will of the a.amfndtir 
had been proved to exist. lie maintained tkat competition 
bad been shown to be already far from uncommon ; that the 
fate of the ryots of south-eastern Oudb could not be consi- 
dcred hard if they were driven by pressure of pojmlation to 
Kheri and the trans-Ghiigbra districts ; and that, though 
cultivators may be jirotecled ag.iinst their landlords — “not 
that the Chief Commissioner means to imply that any such 
jirotcction is needed " — they c.annot. be protected from the 
consequence of an increase in their numbers. 

That competition was alrc.ady not uncommon, was proof of 
the urgent necessity of fixing rents ; not as Mr. Wingfield 
argued, that as custom had begun to give way to contract, 
the process should be allowed to continue unchecked, and 
no beneficial usages reduced to Law. The fate of a cultivator 
driven from his ancestral village to a strange region where 
he will probably die of fever within five years is- not exactly 
soft. And though no State can jirotect its .subjects from the 
consequences of over-pojiulation, it can do something to 
check the too rajiid growth of ]>oj>ulation by adojiting 
institutions c.alcu1ated to increase, nnd not to diminish, the 
force of prudcnti.nl checks. That tenants enjoying security 
of tenure at a fixed rent are more likely to be prudent, than 
if they were subject to r.ack-ronting and eviction, sc.areely 
needs dcmonstnition. 

Mr. D.-ivie.s had nsserttsl that when nuit was < nhar.efd, it 
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was generally raised in proportioa to the capacity of the 
land. Mr. "Wingfield thought it was “not easy to see on 
what other principle than the capahOities of the soil the rent 
could be raised.” It never seemed to occur to him that the 
helplessness of the cultivator may be such a principle, and 
that it is only capitalist rents that are determined by the 
capacity of the soil. At any rate, he declined to “ enter into 


pohtical question, Mr. Wingfield, of course, held that tenant- 
right being proved not to exist, the tannadt were a bar to its 
creation. How truly was it said by one of old, “ Where 
there is no visten the people pensh I *’ 

The local authorities bavisg thus said their say, the 
runmng was taken up by hfr {soon to become Sir TTiIham) 
Muir, who was then Secretaiy to the Goyemment of India, 
in a very able “Memorandum on the Investigation into 
Tenant Bights in Oudh,” dated the 20th of October iSOd. 
To this memorandum were added three appendices, on (1) 
the existing law and practice of Oudh courts in regard to 
cultirating tenures ; (2) the result of the local inquiry mto 
rights of non-propnetary cultivators ; and (3) tenant-right 
in the N W. Frovmccs and other parts of India. These 
appendices were intended by Mr. Muir to bo read before the 
memorandum. The summary of the first appendix may be 
stated in his own words — 

“ The right of occuj'ancy at a fair rent, » « the prcTailmg 
or customary rent of the neighbourhood, was early recog- 
msed and inculcated in our admnustration of the province, 
as inherent in ryots generally, and specially so if they had 
long cultivated the land ; tbo principle has been (with some 
occasional expressions m the abstract reserving the right of 
ousting tenanCa-at-wiliJ consistently iviterated from time to 
time, and it now forms the rule of the district courts which 
have the jurisdiction in this class of cases ” A pernail of 
the circular orders issued on this subject by the Chief Com- 
missioner clearly shows that, after directing, in April 165!), 
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that -wherever -under-proprietary rights were “ doubtful, the 
doubt should he given in favour of the Taluqdfir,” he pro- 
ceeded to lay down that, except in the case of cultivators 
■who paid a beneficially lo-w rent in consequence of prescrip- 
tive right, and not by mere favour or caste privilege, there 
■was “ nothing to prevent the Taluqdur from now raising the 
rents to the fair rate 'of the pargana.” But in Slay of the 
same year these latter orders were modified by a second 
circular directing that in the case of cultivators holding at 
beneficial rates by virtue of caste, “ the Taluqdars will not 
be considered authorised to raise the rents during this sottle- 
inent, -without the full consent of the tenants, if they have 
held at such reduced rates for at least twenty years.” Only 
under-proprictary cultivators were to be deemed entitled 
to hold at fixed rates, all others being “ simply hiifhihars or 
ammid, whose rents may be raised to fair rates, .and among 
whom there is no distinction of qailhu (ancient) and jndhl 
(modem). . . . The Chief Commissioner, however, must not 
bo misunderstood to authorise the Taluqdars to raise their 
rents beyond the fair rates of the country, merely because, at 
them, their incomes arc not double the Government jnma ” 
(revenue demand). This obviously implies, and in subse- 
quent orders it was expressly declared, that any cultiv.ator, 
not holding merely under a terminable lease, was entitled to 
contest in the revenue courts any claim to enhancoment which 
he considered unfair, and to obtain ale.aso at rates which he 
might c.all upon .those courts to fix. 

Mr. ’Wingfield afterwards slated, in his review of the 
tenant-right inquiry, that the above order.s were needful to 
protect under-proprietary tenants from injustice, until the 
record of rights was comjdeted. But it i.s obvious that such 
a precaution was, according to 'Mr. Wingfield’s own doctrine, 
only needed where the tenant claimed under-proprietary 
rigiit, and could have no justification where he professed to 
be a more cultivator. And a pcnisnl of the cin-ulare them- 
selves is quite enough to show that they were “framed 
independently on their own merits, and with no refen-nce 
anvwhere expiv^ssed to the temporary necessity notiee,! by 
Mr. Wingfield,” who Imd himself admitted th.at it vrne not 
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till ITarch 1864 that he had come to the conclusion that 
occupajicy nghts had no enstenca in Oudh. It was clear 
that the belief was general among ryots, and after these 
rulings, indeed, it could hardly hare been otherwise, that it 
was the intention of QoTemment to afford them the same 
protection and security as it had afforded to their brethren 
in the N W Provinces And it was equally clear that they 
hailed the boon with delight While, on the other hand, 
“ Taluqdirs and other, landlords most have received the suc- 
cessive ruhngs detailed above as indicative of a settled 
course of administrativo action m favour of the right of 
occupancy It was probably viewed as part of the system 
enunciated by Lord Canning in conferring their property 
upon them, viz that ‘ the right was conceded subject to any 
measures which the Government may tbmt proper to taVe 
for the purpose of protecting the inferior zamfnd&rs and 
Village occupants from extortion ' And the only objection 
which seems to have occurred to any of them was the 
inapplicability of the pnnciplo to holdings of which the rent 
was paid in kind " This objection, which was perfectly 
reasonable, merely amounted to this, that a tenant should 
not bo allowed to retain more land than be bad means of 
cultivaUng, so long as bis rent was payable in kindj and 
under a circular order of September 1863, the tenant had 
only to agree to pay a fair money rent m order to resist 
ejectment from any portion of his holding, whether imper- 
fectly tilled or not. With this exception, no TaluqdAr or 
zamtudar had uttered a word of complaint against what, 
according to the contention of Mr. Wingfield and his school, 
was so flagrant a violation of the pledges of Government as 
the recognition and enforcement, extendmg over a period of 
nearly seven years, of occupancy nghts on the part of 
cultivators pure and simple. 

Turning to Appendix II., it is not necessary to follow Mr. 
Muir mto his digest of the evidenco recorded by settlement 
officers. Let the quotation of one passage, of the nature of 

tor is attached to the 

* the province. In the 
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centre, exposed in its full force to the misrule and tyranny 
of tlic Ludcnow Court, tberc was constant change even 
among the proprietary classes, and a corresponding absence 

of fixity in the tenure of the cultivator In districts 

at a distance from the heart of this disorder, greater per- 
manence and security prevailed among the landliolders, and 

. . . . also among the cultivating ranks In the 

central and more disorganized parts, wo find rent often 
settled by the field in a manner approaching competition ; 
while in more remote and settled quarters rent is adjusted 
by uniform and customary rates, and by them competition, 
wherever traceable, is in practice limited.” 

The third appendix consists of a masterly and most vain- 
able sketch of tenant-right in southern India, Bengal, and 
the N. W. Provinces. Speaking broadly, Sir. Sluir thought 
that, “ on our accccssion to the empire, ryot proprietorship 
])rc vailed in the south of India, ofiicial zamfndiirship in 
Bengal, and village proprietorship in the North-Western 
Provinces." With regard to the first, his conclusion was 
that " throughout India, excepting the Gangctic valley and 
adjoining tracts .... there exists the general law of jyot 
right. With few exceptions, no proprietary title intervenes 
between the Sovereign and the cultivator. The individual 
occupant, ns a rule, is either proprietor or jxinnancnt holder. 
The exactions of the St.ate may often have reduced the title 
to a mere shadow, but the moment tyranny and ojiprcssion 
arc withdrawn, the occupancy resnmo.s its substantial cha- 
racter, tending to acquire more or less of a beneficial interest. 
Such is the tenure which in every quarter exists, or which 
springs up naturally iu the soil.” In Bengal also, ryot 
right existed, and was not "displaced or materially weak- 
ened ” by the ofiicial z.amind!ir.ship which we made the 
mistake of transforming into actual ]iroprictor.ehip; and it 
still survives, though iu a sadly dilapidated condition, owing 
to the neglect of proper j'rec.antions for its jwotection. 

But as our rule advanced np the v.alley of llio Ganges, 
through Balnir into the North-West Pro^neec, our otfic'-rs 
began to come in contact with n-al raJuindArs, vlllagi' pro- 
prietors, and, occasionaliv, f.md.a! chiefs. Here the yawjndar 

IS 
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was no mere middleman or tam^Uector, tut ovmtr 0 / the «oiI 
Tbis aaj hare been due to the martial character of the 
lanclholders, who seem to hare been onginaTlv a conguer- 
jng class. From this, coupled with endence of a converse 
state of things m the Dakhlun and Bengal, may be deduced 
the inference that “lyot-^ht is in the inverse ratio of 
village proprietorship.” In Baoiraa the two systems meet 
each other — the strong proprietary and weak tenant-right of 
the North-West, and the weak propnefary and strong 
tenant-right of Bengal — and this may account for tenant- 
right being weaker in the north and west of Oudh than in 
the south and east. Judging from the inquiry of 1818, it 
would seem that occupancy tenures in the N W. Provinces, 
when they came under British rule, were on much the same 
footing as in Oudh at anneration, the present difference 
between them being mainly due to (he feeternig induenee of 
the Bengal eystem, or rather theory, which in the N. W Pro* 

itick to the- 

begins by 

remarking that the right of cultivating iK-cui'anuy had been 
steadily supported by the Oudh Administration from 18h8 
up to date, and on even a wider footing, eiubmcmg tenants 
of all classes, after reoccupation than before the Mutiny. 
So thoroughly was this rocogniscd, that eroa where summary 
eviction would, under the ordinary law, be justifiable, land- 
lords applied to the ceurts.os a matter of course, for leave to 
evicts For instance, Enna Shankar B-iksh, the well-known 
feudal chief of Kbajiirgaow in Ilai Bareli, having sued out 
execution against a defaulting tenant m his own (.-ourt os an 
Honorary Assistant Commissioner, was roj>orte!l by Hr. 
Wingfield to have applied to the Collector of his district, 

“ stoting that as defaulter was imprisoned by order of 
Government for arrears of rent, his land was lying ancul- 
twated, and there was no one in lua family to take his 
place; he therefore prayed that arrangeinenU might be 
made with another cultivator.** 

There could hardly bo stronger ctidencQ than this of the 
extent to which the doctrine of Mr. ’Wingfield’s circular* 
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protecting tenant occupancy had found acceptance in the 
most unlikely quarters. Nowhere had a whisj)er been heard 
from any landlord, small or great, that the eaniindit were 
infringed by this policy. Lidccd, had tho tenant-right 
inquiry not been made when it was, occupancy rights must, 
under the existing niles and practice of the revenue courts, 
have acquired such prescriptive strength that they could not 
have been ujjrooted. Tho evidence of tho ryots showed that 
tho more enlightened among them regarded themselves ns 
being now emancipated and secure, while the more ignorant 
seemed unable to understand what constitutes a right until 
it was taken from thorn. The spirit of the settlement rules 
in force in Oudh was to regard nothing as a right which did 
not fulfil all the tests of a complete proprietary title. “ If 
a right be not divisible on succession by inheritance, if it bo 
not transferable, if it do not possess a money value, if it could 
not have been successfully defended under native nilc by lifi- 
gation or arbitmtion, it is immediately concluded that there 
can be nothing left to look at or examine ; whereas it is evident 
from a survey of agrestic (sic) affairs in other ])arts of India, 
that customary rights exist, and arc recognised, although 
they constitute only an imperfect and partial interest." 

After a parenthetic comment on the injustice of Jfr. 
Wingfield's order that, whore the evidence regarding a claim 
to under-jwnjiriftary right was doubtful, ‘‘the doubt should 
be given in favour of the Taluqdur,” Jlr. Jfuir went on to 
sketch, much .as Mr. King had done, the attitude of the 
native Government towards the cultivator. Tliat it had 
duties to j>erform towards tenants was recognised by tlv 
wording of tho sninicds by which the JIughal cmjierors 
ajqiointcd ofiieers to servo in Oudh : — “ lie is to conduct his 
duties with truth and mercy, to comfort the ryot.s, to be 
cari'ful that none of the .A'mils should lake more than half 

the produce, that .the ryots may not suffer If the 

A’mils Imve collected any forhidilen ce.sscs, he is to restore 
the amount to the villagers in the A'lnil’s jtrcr.''nce.” 'J'he 
dosipi, indeed, was .allowed to fall into desuelud". As one 
of the old n'kid lrr (colli'ctors) of the King of Oudh’s Gov. rn- 
mout told Mr. l>Iaconachie, “no c<>mplrdnl <•( incre.sMd 

18 * 
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rent or ouster was ever listened to, the zamfndir would 
at once have pleaded that, unless allowed to manage his 
Tillage as he pleased, he could not pay the rent demanded of 
him by the Chaklad&r; and that icould haveieen iu^cietit.’' 
But the right to interfere, though dormant, was*' perpetuated 
in the stereotyped engagements Entered into by the land- 
holders ; and on any thorough reform of the native admini- 
stration, no doubt the well-lcnown form of words would hare 
been turned into a reality, if anywhere the cultivators were 
found to have become the subjects of oppression.” 

Some officers had argued that though, outside taluqas, we 
were entitled to declare any occupancy rights that might be 
deemed expedient, yet the tannadt were a bar to the recogni- 
tion of any such rights in the estates which they covered. 
Mr Muir, on the contrary, thought that jf there were any 
restriction at all on our competence to declare occupancy 
rights, it would exist, not so much in taluqas, as in ordinary 
zamfndina, held by prescnption without $annad For the 
propnotary right is equally full and complete in both cases, 
while Taiuqdirs are expressly bound, which zamfndArs are 
not, to “promote, so far as >a tbeir power, the agricultural 
prosperity of tbcir estates.” Such prosperity in a country 
“where large fartniug is unlmown” is incompatible with the 


tenantry is synonymous with agricultural depression And 
It cannot be questioned that the TaluqdArs, as well as the 
Government, understood tb© condition in thia sense.” This 
being so, Mr. Muir thought there could be no doubt that 
any measure for protecting the cuUivator which might fitly 
be introduced in zamfnd^ru might with at least equal fitness 
be applied to taluqas. 

The immediate question for decision was whether the pro- 
tection actually enjoyed by the cuUivator, under the ozlsting 
orders and practice, was to be wholly or partly withdrawn, 
Mr. "Wingfield advocated its entire withdrawal ; Mr. Davies 
recommended the introduction of Act X. of 1859. Mr. Sluir 
did not concur in cither proj-osal, but suggested that all 
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cultivators who had held land on an estate for twenty years, 
“ and in whose family cultivating occujiancy may have 
descended at the least to a second generation,” should be 
held entitled to be maintained in possession at the rent rates 
prevailing in the neighbourhood. Ordinary ryots, however, 
should still find the courts open to them if their possession 
was interfered with, and their claims should be decided 
according to local custom, which would also regulate claims 
based on implied contracts growing out of custom, such ns 
claims to compensation for improvements. From decisions 
in such suits, a code of precedents would in time spring up. 

To those who believe that security of tenure at a fixed 
rent should bo regarded as a necessity for all cultivators, not 
the privilege of a favoured few, this cannot but seem a some- 
what disappointing conclusion; for Mr. Muir’s premises 
a 2 )pear to justify far more thorough measures than these. 

Wo must now turn from the question of occupancy rights 
of cultivators to that of under-proprietary rights in general, 
and subscttlemont in particular. There is no formal con- 
ncctiou between tbc two, but the logic of events reqtiiros 
tlrnt they should bo treated concurrently. It will l)e re- 
membered that Mr. Wingfield’s “ record of rights” circular 
had barred from hearing all claims to under-proprielary 
rights in taluqns except -such as were cnjoj-cd in 18.55, and 
that in September 18G t the 'I'jiluqdnrs agreed to the extension 
of the period of limitation for such claims to twelve years 
from the d.ato of annexation, i.c. to the 13th of Fobruarj- 
18'14, subject to the sti]ml.ation that the claimants of such 
rights should not be decreed anything more than the most 
f.avounible lenns which they had enjoyed in any one year 
since the incorporation of their lands in the taluqa. The 
question soon arose whether, if the und«!r-j'ro]irietorH had 
held the lease of the whole village from the 'Fahnphir lit any 
time during the twelve-years period of liinit.atioii, they were 
now entitled to bo decreed a sub-s-Htioment of the whole 
village, i.c. a lease at a rent amounting to llm Goveni- 
mont clemaud on the village, jj.h/s a o-rlain projwrtion of the 
assumed profit-:, fixed for the term of scltlen-.-nl. .and 
ray.able to the Ibluqdar. It might f.-.c ' 
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the matter w^s not open to doubt, — that the right of engaging 
for the Tillage haTing been ^pt alive by exercise within the 
period of himtation, must, as a matter of course, have been 
decreed. And this was the principle adopted by Mr. Davies in 
what 13 tnown aa the Moiarkhera case, decided on the 26th 
of November 1864 

This was an appeal from the order of Mr. Currie as Settle- 
ment Commissioner, rejecting the claim of Daljft Singh and 
others to the subsettlement of the village of MorArthera, in 
the estate of Mahesh Bakah Singh, a TaluqdAr of the Bai 
Bareli district The court of first mstance found that 
the claimants were the hereditary tamindirs of the village, 
had held leases from the Taluijd&r within the period of 
limitation, and had engaged direct with the ChakladAr when 
the TiUUge was held kkdm. But it dismissed their elaim to 
subseftlemest on the ground that they had not held at a 
fixed rent. The Settlement Commissioner upheld this deeb 
Sion, on the ground that ‘Uhere was not even a terminable 
lease allowed to run on without renewal, for a regular lease 
was not given until one crop had been cut, and the prospects 
of the next ascertained *’ Mr. Davies, however, upset these 
decisions, holding that "the mam point, namely, that thu 
appellants are the hereditary tamfndArs, being fully esta- 
blished, it follows that if they have held a lease of any sort 
withm the term of limitation, they arc ent i tied to subsc ttlemcnt 
under tbe British Administration For it was of such a tenure 
that the Goremmeut of Indio, in their letter dated the 12th 
of October 1859, observed that ‘ it is not a new creation, and 
18 a tenure which, in the opmion of the Oovemor-Ucnciul, 
must bo maintained,’ and that ‘tho only cfTectiial protection 
which the Government can extend to infenor holders is to 
define and record their rights, and to limit tbo demand of the 
Taluqdar as against each persons, during the currency of the 
settlement, to the amount fixed by the Ooverument as 
tho basis of its own demand.* ^Vherever tbe ramfndArl 
right is clearly estabhshed, and the fact of the MmindAr’s 
having held a lease under the Taluqdlir within the jicnod 
of limitation, the Financial Commissioner considers that he 
is bound, not merely by tho common law and usage of the 
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country, but also by tiro -torniB of the letter above quoted, 
to admit the claim to a subsottlcment.” 

To an unsojdusticated mind, this doctrine Booms uuim- 
peacbablc enougb, but it was objected to by the Taluqdiirs, 
wiio, to a cerbiin extent, succeeded in converting iilr. Darios 
liiniself to tlieir views. One of tlic stipulations on wl)ich 
they bad agreed to tbe extension of the period of limitation 
for under-proprietary claims to twelve years bas already been 
mentioned. But tbero was anolber, or ratber, two otbor.s, 
viz. that only such subordinate interests should bo recorded 
as were bold of right, and not by favour or for service, and 
that icmjwrari/ lenses he not ron/oundal v:!th undcr-tejiancics 
carrijiiuj a complete right of property. This latter sontenco is 
tbe imjiortant one for our present ]>urpose. The leases held 
from Taluqdiirs by under-projirietors during tbe Nawiibf 
were almost always “ tcinjiorarv,” often for one year only, 
and Mr. Davies, though bolding, that “a pakhn b;ase held 
by nndcr-proprictors does constitute a tenancy carrying a 
complete right of proi>orty,” and that the bolder of such 
a lease during the Nawiibf for a single year, would be 
entitled, political restrictions njiart, to a subsotllemont, yet 
thought it highly jirobablo that by the italicised Htijmlation 
tbe Taluqdiirs intended to jirotcct themselves against this 
construction, and were therefore entitled under th<> agree- 
ment to resist its application, excc])t ns regards such leases 
as were in force in 185.0. 

Mr. Davies “ confessed th.at he had hitherto construed the 
word ‘ temporary ’ as the converse of pnl.kn.’’ Now almost, 
as many volumes might be written on the meanings of, 
and the distinctions between, the words orpnkhta, and 

knchchhit or khdm, ns concerning the terms "objee.tiv.' ” and 
“subjective.” I/’t it suffice, however, to statelier.? the d- fini- 
tion given by Ca)itaiu Maeaudrew, whieh was adoj.ted l>y 7?fr. 
Davies, and has since met with geiieml aceej.tauce. Accord- 
ing to this definition, a vill.ige is said to be j-nHa when lli.- 
xamiudur (or the lessi'.-) is entitl.sl to the jirofit, or li.able to 
the loss, that may accrue acc.anling a' the collect i'uis cxc-e l 
or fall short <'f the sum which he has Ixiuud him* elf to 
pay as the rental for the ye.ar. It is said to be 4/. 'rn 
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when there is no such title to profit or liabibtj to loss, the 
rents being collected directlj the landlord or his agents, 
and no account of collections being rendered to a zamindAr 
or lessee A village may be jmika even if the person who 
has engaged for it at a fixed stun be put out of rent-collecting 
possession altogether, as is the case where a third party, 
commonly called AjamogMar, is pot in to make the collec- 
tions, or even when the landlord makes them himself,” so 
long as this is done with the conse,nt of the zamfnd^ or 
lessee, and an account of the collections rendered to him 
The point upon which the distinction turns is the existence 
or non-existence of the right to profit and the correlative 
liability to loss on the part of the person who has engaged 
for the lease, whether be he an under-proprietor (mminddr 
or gdbiz darmiydnf), or a mere farmer (ihekadtir or mmlijir). 

Bearing this analysis m mind, it is not easy to understand 
how hfr. Canes can have "conetrucdthe word' temporary 'as 
the converse of pakka." There is only one possible converse 
topaiia as above defined, and that is and it is of 

course clear that a pakka lease may be, and in zunety.nine 
cases out of a hundred actually was. ‘ temporary ’ Every 
lease, indeed, so long as u lasts, is pakka, and only ceases to 
be so on being cancelled. Such a thing as a lachehha lease 
18 a contradiction in terms But whatever the process by 
which Mr. Davies amved at the distinction, the principle by 
which he hod been guided was, in his own words, that 
“ though the mere holding of a temporary lease was not 
sufficient proof of intenaediato propnetorship, yet that if 
v>iig mam pomt of zamfndin tenniu were clearly proved, 
the holding of a temporary lease under the Taluqdir within 
the twelve years leouW qualify an under-proprietor for a 
decree of subsottlement, hut would not so qualify a mere 
thtkaddr, or fanner, without aoj under-proprietary right ” 
lie still held that, "as a matter of law, settlement officers 
were boimd to decree suhsetticments wherever persons 
proved to bo under-propnclors could show that they had 
held a village pakka from the Taluqdir daring the period 
of limitation. But as the question was complicated by the 
conditions under which the Taloqdara had agreed to the 
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cxtenBion of tlie period of limitation, ho requested, in his 
letter to the Chief Commissioner dated the 10th of June 
18G5, that his ‘ views should ho authorif alivelr affirmed or 
corrected.’ ” Mr. Wingfield’s opinion was that there was a 
well-marked distinction between the right to subsettloment 
founded on usage and prescription, and claims based on mere 
temporary casual leases”; and th.at “some continuance of 
possession, not by any means necessarily uninterrupted, of a 
bond fide lease, giving the management of the village lands, 
is necessary to establish the jtuhhiaddri right (t.r. the right 
to hold pakha), and a title to a subsottlemcnt.” lie also felt 
himself in a position to state, "as the interpreter of the 
sentiments of the Taluqdars,” that their object in making 
the stipulation against the confusion of temporary leases 
with “under-tenancies conveying a complete right of j)ro- 
perty” iras to protect themselves against claims to subsettle- 
ment of thc^ kind which Mr. D.avies thought himself legally 
bound to decree. 

In reply to this letter, the Financial Commissioner took uj) 
a more decided position, and, though regretting that the 
ambiguous stipulation aforesaid had been made, as FUscej>til)lo 
of misconstruction, thought that he had in his letter of the 
10th of June attached undue weight to it, and that its terms 
wore not infringed by a subsettlemcnt, if the undcr-pro- 
prictors had contracted for the revenue for any one year 
during the period of limitation. 

Apart from the legal effect of this qucsticmablo stijmlation, 
the point in issue between Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Davies 
was briefly this — Had r.amindars whose villages had b'-en 
incorporated in a taluqa a right to engage for the revenue of 
them under native rule? 

Mr. Davies maintained the afiinnative. Acconling to Mr. 
Wingfield, they sonietiraes had the right, and sometinms not, 
according to the circumstances under which tho incorjinnitiou 
of the village with the taluqa took place. 

Captain ^facandrew m.aintained tho still more etireine 
view that the ramindftr.s of ,1 village includcil in a t.iluqa 
had 110 right to engage for the revenue of it, .and that th'dr 
fir and luiatar lands were tho ineasure of their right-, 'nits 
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position, liowoTer, seems sufficient!/ disposed of by Mr Cai- 
negy, whose opiniod here, as in tlie case of occupanc/ rights, 
coincided with that of the Chief Conmussioner. “In this 
class of unpurchased tenures,” he wrote, “ it was very fax 
from the impression of the former proprietors that it was a 
matter contingent solely rai the will and pleasure of the 
Taluqdar to hold jiakka or at his option ; on the 

contraTy, they heliered that m all justice they had the most 
undeniable right themselves to holdpalla under the Taluq* 
dAr, to the extent, and I know many instances m which the 
nght was exercised, that they could even withdraw their 
Tillage altogether from a taluqa, and tbcmselycs engage for 
It direct with OoTernment, or mdude it in the rent-roll, on 
similar terms, of some other estate In such cases as these, 
how is it possible to say that the rights of the sub-proprietors 
under the native rule amounted to no more than the profits 
oi theix tir and nunldr? and on what prmciple of justice 
conld we now confine their sub-propnetary interests to these 
perquisites alone f ” 

Apart from the ambiguous proviso by which theTaluqddrs 
had guarded themselves, and which had been accept^ by 
the Governor-General, appirently withont a clear apprehen* 
lion of the use which might be made of it, there would seem 
to bo little doubt that Mr. D-avies was correct in his conten- 
tion that proprietors of land bad an mherent nght to engage 
for the revenue of that land, which was not abrogate 
merely by its incorporation in a taluqa If they parted with 
their proprietary nght to a Taluqdir by loml JuU sale, then 
of course the nght to engage for the revenae was transferred 
from them to him. Or if their propnetary nght had been 
forcibly effaced beyond the penod of limitation, it could not 
bo recognised by our courts,andthoright to engage penslied 
with it. Bnt fraudulent and fictitious kiIo deeds, such os 
were many of the baindmas produced in the settlement 
courts, should Lave been treated as worthless ; and where a 
village was voluntanly, and without even any pretence of 
purchase, put into a taluqa for the aike of the TaluqdAris 
protection, justice, of course, demanded that when the pro- 
tection ceased, the village proprietors should be released from 
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a connection wliich llioj* ivislied to put nn end to, and Tvliicli, 
owing to altered circumstances, was no longer in any way 
advantageous to them. Ccfsante caitm ccffat cl cJFccUt/!. This 
course, however, being barred by the «n?nin(7s, the next best 
thing would have been to give the zamfndars a subset tlc- 
ment under tho Taluqdar, allowing the latter a small per- 
centage on the revenue as inalikana, whether the right of 
engaging had been exercised b3' tho proprietors during tiio 
period of limitation or not. This course, again, was limited 
by the proviso on which the Taluqdars had consented to tho 
extension of the period of limitation, viz. that under-pro- 
prietors should not bo decreed anything more than the best 
terms they had actually enjoyed in any year since tho incor- 
poivition of their village in the taluqa, and within the period 
of limitation. All under-projirietors who had not held pnl;!:n 
within that period were thus debarred from a sul)setlleinent . 
But in tho case of those who had held pahha, even for a 
single ycvar, the right was kept alive, and should have been 
decreed. It was at this stage of tho eliminative process 
that tho stipulation regarding temporary lense.s came into 
play, and that tho dispute ns to its meaning became im- 
portant. 

It is much to bo regretted that the Taluqd.'ir.s were ever 
asked for their assent to the extension of the period of 
limitation, and that any stipulations at all on the subject 
wore allowed. For their as.^ent was wholly unnecc-.sjvn'. 
Our pledges to them j)rovided that “ what< ver holders of 
Biibordinate right.s might be under them should be juc. 
served in their former right,” and there was no limitation 
of these right.s to those actually cxercisi'd in IB.'iS. Tilr. 
Wingfield, indeed, had attemjited so to limit them in his 
“ Hecord of Kiuhts” Circular, but that was a mere instruc- 
tion to settlement oflicers, having no b-gal force, atid con- 
taining no pledge or promise to anybi'-ly. It was then-fore 
perfectly open to the Government of India, and was inde-'d 
its bonmleii duly, to prescribe a projsw and re.-u iiiable p- rioii 
of limitation for tlie assertion of subordinate rights, and the 
Taluqdars should not have been alhuved. nor. Ind tb.y ikU 
been given false notions of their ewn im]<ort.v.Ke r.r.d py-*- 
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tion, is it ia the least probable that they would hare claimed, 
any Toioe whaterer in the matter. About the nght of under- 
proprietors to engage for the.reTenue of their lands, there 
seems, apart from the complications with which it was in- 
judiciously hampered, to be no reasonable doubt. “The 
trntb is,” as Mr Baries puts it, that “there was neither 
settlement nor subsettlement in the Ifawabf. As proprietor, 
a zamindar had a nght to contract for the rerenue of his 
village, but he might decline without loss of propnetorship. 
In the Nawabl the contract was not sought after, now it is. 
We cannot depnve a proprietor of the nght of contracting 
for the revenue without breach of the conditions of the 
tantiada. This privilege is inherent m the proprietorship of 
land in India The Taluqd&r has now obtained the right to 
pay to Government the revenue of all villages in bis taluqa; 
but as the nghts of the nnder-propnetors are reserved, that 
which they formerly enjoyed, of eontracting tor the revenue 
of their own villages, remains to them.” 

Bights, in short, do not cease to be rights because in eer> 
tain states of society their assertion is not always profitable, 
land may have been worthless until the construction of a 
railway in its neighbourhood turns it into a valuable property. 
But the right of the owner before the construction of the 
railway only differs from bis nght after it has been con- 
structed m being more valuable. 

Dunng the NawAbt, villages were usually included in 
taluqss either by purchase, with which, when hoH& fide, wo 
have hero no concern ; or by violenco and against tbo will 
of the Tillage propnctors, m which case the incorporation 
was simple robbery ; or with the consent of the vilbgo pro- 
prietors, yielded for the saho of the protection against 
Oovemment officials and other landholders which the Taluq- 
dir was able to afford. In ilus latter case the incorporation 
was intended to be tempomry, and tennmablo at the will of 
either party, and it was, in fact, based on a fair, give-and- 
tahe, bilateral contract, in which protection and assistance on 
one side were exchanged for submission and scrriccs, and 
generally a money payment, on the other. The arrangement 
when voluntarily entered into by both parties, though neces- 
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fiifatcd bj a vicious and diBorganizcd slate of society, Tvas 
not, in itself, morally objectionable. But the Govermnent of 
India, by confirming in perpetuity to Taluqdiirs the superior 
right in all villages for which tliey hnjipcned to have been 
permitted to engage at the second summary sottlemont, 
turned a bilateral into a unilateral contract. Tiic protection 
afforded by the Taluqdar was the correlative of the services 
and payments which ho received from the village pro- 
prietors, and when that protection ceased to bo afforded, the 
payments, as well as the services, should also have been di.s- 
continued. The duty, however, of the Taluqdar to afford 
protection seems to have been nltogothor ignored, and was 
rendered unnecessary and imjiossiblc by the introduction of 
a settled system of Government, while the dejicndencc and 
payments on the part of the village proprietors were 
continued and enforced. 

In most l.aluqas there is a considerable jiroportion of vil- 
lages of which the Taluqdar was, during the Nawiibf, the 
real and solo proprietor, and that in these he was rightly 
maintained as such, no one disputes. But in very many of 
the villages in which .subscttlcments were claimed, the 
Tahiqdfir’s tenure under native rule liad been, at best, that of 
a more farmer, and was, not nnfreqiiontly, something very 
much worse. This fanning, or other still less resj>ectable 
tenure, was hy our jmlicy and jiroclamations converted into a 
superior jiroprielorshiji, and nil, therefore, Ih.at could be 
awarded to the zatiu'ndars was nn Tinder-propriefarv riijht. 
The fact that we had ]»nt it out of our power to do then) 
complete jiislice was surely an addition.al reason, if any were 
needed, for doing them snob jnstic*; ns we eoiild. 

It is but fair, liowever, to note that no less fin antliorisy 
than Sir AViHiain Muir agreed with ^Ir. Wingibbl in thinliiig 
that the fa-'t of under-j>rojirietor.s having held from 

the T.aluqdiir within the i>erii«l of limit, ation was not in 
enough to entitle them to a Kub‘-<'1t]ej!i"tit of .any otl;. r 
lands than those in their own cultiv.ifing as c.V or 

r,'ir.l->r. To obtain the subucttlesnent <-f a wb'.!.- sills.:.-, b.e 
Ibonght it w.as iieoetkary that lb<-y ••liotild rliow tb.a! ''t!:" 
title has beeti lej.’ alive over the wbf-ic area ' 
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the term of limitation *’ Sii«^ endence was to be found m 
the esercise of such incidents of propnetorship as manage- 
ment of the cultivating arrangements, breakage of waste, 
control over the jungle, and enjoyment of manorial dues and 

• • ; ”■ 'r 
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Tillages, where the Talo^d.ir had hardly interfered at all, and 
the lease had been held contmuously by the zamfndSrs, he 
proposed that themdhldnaallowance should be fixed at 5 per 
cent, on the revenue , in the second class, where the zami'n- 
dArs were oocasionally excluded, at 35 per cent , in the third, 
where they were frequently excluded, and their interest in 
the property weakened by this or other causes, at 25 per 
coat 

The tenant and undcr-propnetary right questions having 
been thus exhaustingly, if not exhaustively, discussed in 
minutes and memoranda, were next to fuss through a phase 
of demi-official correspondenco between Sir John Xnwrence 
and Mr Wingfield, conducted through the medium of Mr. 
Orey The Oovcmor-Oeneral desired to secure some degree 
of fixity of tenure to alt cultivators of old standing, but his 
sympathies were more cspcciAtly cnlisicd on behalf of ex- 
proprietors or their descendants, whoso propnetaiy rights 
hod been obliterated, but who remained in possession, as 
tenants, of the fields of which they bad formerly been 
owners This class, he thought, and, no doubt, rightly 
thought, bad a stronger claim to protection than the mass of 
cultivators whoso condition was not embittered by acmones 
of ancient ownership. The object which ho insisted on was 
that such cultivators should bo “recognised and recorded as 
possessing a right of occupamy in their hereditary fields, 
and entitled to hold at (be most favourable rates of rent 
prevailing among other classes of cultivators in tho vicinity," 
whether they were forcibly dis{> 0 BBC 8 scd of their former pro- 
pnetary nght, or volontarily parted with it, unless, in tho 
latter case, it was stipulated or implied, os a part of the 
transaction, that their right to retain their cultiTatiag hold- 
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ings was annihilated. If the Taluqdiirs would assent to this, 
the question of tenant-right, " bo far ns the late iirocoedinirs 
and the juesont settlement are concerned,” was to ho consi- 
dered closed. Sir John Lawrence, however, had extremely 
cx.iggeratcd notions of the ]>rojiortion of Oudh tenantry 
whom Bueh a measure would protect. He thought that it 
would “ not, ])rohably, ho found to comprise more than Li 
or 20 j)er cent, of the whole number of cultivators.” Two 
per cent, would probably be an excessive c.stim.atc. 

These views were conveyed by Mr. Grey to the Chief 
Commissioner. The latter wished to see the question finally 
disjiosed of by the sinijile exjiedicntof cancelling all circulars 
or orders which in any way recognised a right of prefcrenlial 
or any other occujiancy on the jiart of non-projirietary culti- 
vators, and confining the jurisdiction of the revenue (rent) 
courts to suits brought by such tenants for breach of contract 
by the landlord, or for ouster in the middle of the ngricul- 
lural year. The admission of even such suits .as these to 
a hearing was, of course, to confer ujion the ryot a right 
which he had no i»)wer, during the later years, at any nte, 
of the KawAbf, to enforce, and might therefore, on Mr. 
Wingfield's prinoqilcs, have been deemed an infringement 
of ibe fninuuh as be interjiri.-ti'd ibem. Practice is, liajijiily, 
sometimes more benevolent than theory. Mr. Wingfield, 
however, agreed to waive Ids own ideal solution of the 
diflicnlty so far ns to consent to jiroix'So to the Taluqib'trs 
to concede a right of oeciqiancy, at a rent hss by two 
annas in the rn]>ee than that of ordinary cu!liv.if<>rs, to 
ex-proprietary tenants or their descendants. Hot be was 
only prepared to do this on the following conditions : — 

(1.) Tliat the TaUiqdars might be axsimsl tbat no olhi r 
occupancy rights “arising from prescription and not from 
spi'cinl contract," sbonld be recognis-'d, and that the pro- 
jiosed arrangement, if carried out, should be “ held to disj.'i--.; 
finally of the t-n.ant qu> stion in Oudh ” ; 

(2.) That the jirotected class should include only < x- 
pro)>rietors who bad lorn forcibly disjosvf.tr. d, or ‘.loir 
descendants-, nnd not those who had "ali. nat-d tie ir 
rights ” ; 
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(3) That each ease was to be decided on its merits, 
"after jodicial inqmry,*’ by a European ofBcer. 

The GoTemor-GJenerai would not agree to any promises 
which might seem in any way to waire the right of OoTem- 
ment to interfere for the protection of oppressed culdrators, 
which would, he considered, be a breach of the conditions 
under which Lord Canning granted the eannadi. And in 
this particular, both Mr. Grey and Mr. Wingfield practically 
agreed with him. They differed, indeed, m thinking that 
the right to interfere should not be eipressly reserred, on 
the ground that sach ciprcss reserration would be likely to 
“ make the TalaqdArs suspicions," but their language as to 
the existence of the r^ht leaves nothing to be desired. 

" Inasmaeb," wrote Mr Grey, “ as the sannadt clearly 
stipulate for a proper and considerate treatment of their 
ryots by the Taluqdin, nothing that may be said now could 
be held to prevent the interference by GoTernrocntatafutare 
time, by legislation or otherwise, if the relations between the 
ryotsand their landlords should at any timo become so un> 
satisfactory as to demand the interrention of Qoremmcnt. 
This 18 so obvious that, perhaps, it may not bo thought 
necessary to express such a reservation.’' 

Similarly, Mr. Wingfield • 

" 'Iho condition in the nnnad/, that tho Clhlnqdirs shall 
promote the agricultural prospenty of their estates, would 
alone furnish the Government with warrant for stepping in 
to prevent oppression of tho cultivators, for they cannot be 
oppressed without agnenltural detcnoration But interfer- 
ence would bo justified on the broad grounds of good govern- 
ment. Tho Taluqdirs mil see this clear enough " 

In other words, all that it was proposed to abandon was 
the intention of according fixity of tenure to non-propnetary 
cultivators on the ground of any right, prescriptive or other- 
wise, on their part. Tho competence of Government to 
center fixity of tenure on every cultivator in Oudh, if it 
should ever become, or be perceived to be, necessary, os a 
nutter of public pobey, to do so, could be in no way 
affected by any engsgements which had been, or which 
might be, made with (he Tainqdirs. Of course no such 
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engagement ever was made, and had it been made, it would 
hare been invalid, for the simple reason that no Government 
can bind its successors, or itself, by promises fo any class of 
its subjects, not fo do what may at any time bo found requisite 
for the welfare of the nation as a whole. 

To ^[r. AVingfield’s proposals, including the cancellation 
of the existing revenue circulars regarding occupancy and 
rent rates, the Governor-Genoiul assented, but insisted that 
nil cx-proprictors should lie protected who had retained pos- 
session of the fields Ihej’ formerly owned in their nneestral 
villages, in whatever way fliey inicht have parted with or 
been deprived of their ]>roprietarv riirlits. 

To these rondifions Jlr. Wingfield endeavoured to induce 
the Taluqdiirs to a"ree. lie reduced the Governor-General's 
terms to wriliu", and made them over to the two ^^ah^ir!^jns, 
Sir Jfan Singh of IMnhdona, and Sir Dirgbigai Singh of 
Tlalrampur, for eumimmieation to all otlx'r Tahuphlrs then 
in Lueknow. Tin's was on the 10th of ^fareh 1800, and on 
the I'lth !<?., some fifty of the leading T.iluqdiirH waited on 
Mr. Wingfield with their written reidy. This was, in sttb- 
st.anre, a flat refusal to aeeejit the terms proposed. It seems 
seareely jmssible tliaf they ran have understood what those 
terms really were, for “we look in vain," they said, “ to see 
what eniu)>ensatlon we are (o get in lieu of the perpetual loss, 
vear by year, of tmr-rhihth pnrl of our rrro'jnifni nvl ciifin. 
vuiT’l iitrotiir." They eau hardly have supposed th;i1 what, the 
Governor-General desired was a geneml reduction of rents 
nil round by two annas in fbe rupee. Yet llie words under- 
lined seem ine.apable of lie.iring any other eencfrui tion. 
What Sir ,Tobn fAwrenec Bujipo-.-d himself t<> be si*. 'king 
was a reduetion by tint amount, or one. eighth, of tin r* nts 
payable by. at the most, “n jbt cent, of the cultiv.afing body, 
wbieb would have lowered the income of the Tabiqdars not 
bv one-eigbtb. but by one-f>'rii"tb. Anl tbev uuitt have 
leeii aware that fh- ]iroj...rliou of l.'jnnfs whom the prop,-, ve, I 
nrr.iugemi !it would prot*-, t <ertainlv did rsi! aTc un! to p'-r 
ri’uf. of th*' ssho’e. lather, therefore, !h"v w h.illv m:‘Ui:di r- 
stoo-1 th’> terms (ifrere.! t<» them, or • they multij'lied by 
at least twentv the efTi.'t it would have had '.sj-iu their 

19 
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incomes. If, they continued, Mr. Wingfield, who was on the 
point of retiring from the acirice, would stay six months 
longer m Oudh, then, indeed, they “might do something” 
But as it was, they had "now no expectation of gaining any 
adrantage m this matter.” At a final discussion on the 15th 
of March, they declined to “ gire up one cowry on plea of 
proprietorship.” Thus this attempt at a compromise ended 
in failure 

Mr Wingfield gave over charge of his office to Mr 
Strachey a day or two afterwards. Prom Cawnpore, on the 
19th of March, he wrote hia report of the hreaVdown of the 
negotiations, and with a Parthian arrow fired from Karitchi 
in the shape of a memorandum dated the 22nd of April, 
finally disappeared from the stage of Oudh politics, which be 
had dominated so completely for nearly seren years, and 
where he cannot be denied the merit of hanng left an endnr* 
ing math He had espoused the interests, real or supposed, 
of a small bat influential class with a ferrour which, though 
doubtless sincere, blinded him in a groat measure to tho 
rights and the welfare of the great mass of the agncultuml 
popuUtion, the high.easte yeomanry and the low.oaste cult!- 
Tators He bad endeaToured. notaltogctber without suecoss, 
to commit the Qoremnient of India to declarations which 
should render it impossible hereafter to modify his policy 
without incurring the charge of breach of faith ; and had 
fostered on the part of the Taluqdlirs a sense of their own 
importance and of the magnitude of their claims which 
has become a serious obstacle to anything like cTcn-bandcd 
reaenne legislation for the proTmee. It would, howexer, bo 
absurd to deny that be conducted tho affairs of his clients, 
the territorial aristocracy of Oudh, with groat ability and 
unfailing energy and persistence, and that by his singular 
mastery of details, combined with argumontatiTC power, 
he practically gained his object of establishing tbeir ascend- 
ancy in the teeth of the prepossessions of tho OoTemor- 
Oeneral and of a majoritr of th** Ctmneil. 

In a “ Note on Tcnant-R^ht in Oudh,” dated the 1 tth of 
Mar 186*3. the new Chief Commissioner, Mr. Struchey, 
recommended that OoTcmment should accept the result of 
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the late inquirv, and declare lint there rrere no ritjhts of oc- 
cupancy which could he Tnaintained apainsl the will of the 
landlord ; Ih if all orders recocjnisin" anr such rierht should 
he cancelled; (hat no further inquiry into other than pro- 
])riefary rights should he made hy sefflcnient officers ; that 
claims to an occupancy riahl hy non-projirietarv cultivators 
should he heard only in the civil courts ; (hat “ tiie jnrisdic- 
lion of the summary suit courts in resiicct of suits hroticiht 
hy tenant s-af. will should he confined to complaints of illejjal 
distraint, hreneh of eontrael.exaetion, or ouster in the middle 
of the iiorieultni-al year"; that ]>rcvions rules should bo 
revised so as to he hrounht, into conformity with orders based 
on the uhove projinsals; hvl, lastlv, that " nothin" in these 
orders shall affect the position hitherto held hy former pro. 
prietors, or their deseendants. who, altliouKh they ni.ay have 
lost their }>ropriclary ri"hts. still retain possession, ns cnlti- 
T.ators, of the hind which they formerly held as jiroprietors. 
In respeet of this class, the Government resiTves, for further 
consideration, the determination of the measures which shall 
ho talcen." 

Mr. Sfraehey urcred (hat the Government was (rettiti" 
ifself info an awkward position, and the sooner it pot out 
of it the better; tleit his iirojiosils afforded, if not a s.atis- 
fartorv, at hvist a not nndinnified solution of the difficulty ; 
and (hat he was eonfident that the Tahiqdars would naree 
to terms on behalf of <-v-]>roprie(ors which the Govern- 
inent would consider fair; hut. f.ailitu: such a'^s'nt, he 
thonnht that jmhlic opinion would support the Government 
in lepjslation for (lie puq'os.-, <if protts-fiin; ex-proprietnrs. 
He thus <'ona-erted tie' questif.ji at issue from fin*' of the 
inferjiretation of our )iled::, s to the Taluqd">rs to that of 
how iniieli ]iuhlic opinion would stand in the w.ay of contw- 
veninc, or what he suii]>os.--d to he centraveninp. l!ior.» 
pledces. Mr. Havjcs nss.ailid to tlies., pre.j.nsals. fast nrpe.l 
that a danse should he ins.'rt> d is> tie- d- claratieu, previdiie,-; 
that uo'hinp which it e.nttaiie'd w.as to h<' “iindeislo'.] 
less, ninu the i>h'!".it:''in d^wnlvinp on the T.ilu'plar'. nteur 
tie' cerelit: 'tis of tle ir .» t»;r; e-f. fo prsuiKit-' tie’ r.or.cjltnrr.l 
pro.sjv'rity "f tle'ir e‘t.ites,'' 


JP • 
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Mr. Stra«liey followed ap his snggeations for a disposal of 
the tenaat-nght question by proposing sundry rules regarding 
subsettlementa and other onder-propnetary rights. The 
most important of these rules was that which laid down the 
conditions on which alone a rabsettlement could he decreed. 
These conditions were — (1) proof of under-propnetary right 
in the lands of which subsettlemcnt was claimed ; (2) proof 
that such right had been kept aliTp, within the period of limita- 
tion, over the whole area claimed , (3) proof that the cl.unnnt, 
or the person from whom be had inherited, had, “ hy virtue 
of his under.proprietary right, and not merely through 
privilege granted on account of scrrice or by farour of the 
Taluqdilr, held such land under contract (pai*a), with some 
degree of continuousncss, since the village came into the 
taluqa " • 

The phrase " some degree of contmuousness,” of course* 
required definition, and was to be interpreted as follows i— 

(1 ) “if the Tillage was tocluded m the taluqa before the 
13th of Fehruarr 183t>, the lease must have been held for 
not less than twelve years between tlut date and tho annexa- 
tion of the province 

(2 ) “ If the village was included m the taluqa after tho 
13th of Febniarv 183C, but before the 13th of February 
18At, the lease must have been held for not has than one 
year more than half the period Initween the time at which 
tho village was so included nod the annexation of the pro- 
Tin ee 

(3 ) “ The lease must in all cases have been held for not 
less thin seven years during th» term of limitation, unless 
tho village was included for the first timo in the taliiqa after 
the 13fh of February ISII, in which caso tho Tillage mint 
haye been held for not less than one year more thin lialt of 
the period between the timo at which the village was so 
included and the annexation of the province.” 

It was further provided that if both Taluq-Ur and undcT- 
proprictor had beim forany period disposncssc,! of the village 
and leaso respectively, the term of sui.h di«possession should 
not count against the latter. Also, that nothing in these 
rules was to apply to the case of villages which had been 
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included in a taluq^a after the 13th of Fehruarj 1814, and in 
■n’hich no lease had been held for any j>eriod under the Talu'^- 
diir. It will, perhaps, be remembered that, in May Ib'bl, 
Mr. Wingtield had entered into an agreement with the 
Taluqdars liy which the latter couseulcd to the establishment 
of a twelve-years’ period of limitation for under-jiroprietary 
ckims, on the condition that “ where villages have been 
annexed to the taluqa within twelve years, the I'ersons who 
were in full proj)rictary possession will not be entitled to 
recover tho equivalent of their former rights, viz, a .sub- 
settlement at 5 per cent, ujion tho Government demand, 
but only to the most favourable terms they had enjoyed in 
any one year since the incorporation of flieir lands with the 
taluqa." From the wording of thi.s agreement it, of conr.^e, 
resulted that if a village had been forcibly seized by a Ta- 
luqdiir in, say, 1853, and the zamindars entirely crushed or 
driven out, so that they had exercised no rights whatever in 
the village from the time of their dispossession up to annexa- 
tion in Iboti, they had no claim to any rights at seuleiiient. 
I'or the only rights that could be claimed were such as had 
been held in subordiuatioii to the Taluqdar, and by the siip- 
liositiou tlicy hud held no such rights, though they liad been 
indepcndoiit owners of the village, and foreihly disiiossessed 
of their property within three years heloro annexation. 
This result, however, was too nuieli lor tlic Governinenl of 
India to swallow undiluted, [thougli .Mr. \S inglield thought, 
and no douht correctly, that it w.is “ in entire aci.-ordanee 
with the pledges given by Government ”j, and it w.-.s linaliy 
agreed that zamindars in .•-ncli eases sliouhl b'- allowed a 
subseltlement at tiie Government demand, j./af ‘2.j per e nt. 
as a ront-eharge to the Taliujdar. Thus the lot ; which the 
zamindars had sulfered hy robbery of the wont (yji.--iv.is 
halved iiiste.id of being wholly redre-.-vd. The Oii-Jh 
settlement, in suiiieof its asj)ect-, lias o- rt.iiilly been a fonible 
illuhtr.uion of bhakesj-’.ire’s ajdiorism, 

" ♦ ir.’i ) hi. 'jr <"1 cjirtlu'* 

and the dejeatatioii of T.iliiqd:'ir.s who cengr.ittila'-- i r.ad 
were eongr.atulated by L-ard Lyttou in the autumn of IcTO 
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oa the passing of the OadH Land ReTCnue Act, did not 
speak wilhont reason when th^ assured him that “ the land 
and all its complex relations ate Tiewed in Oudh in quite a 
difierent light trom those tn other parts of the country, and 
our ideas ot social economy and political connection ” — what- 
ever that may mean, perhaps political justice — “havehttle 
in common with those of other provinces.” 

It 18 time, however, to return from this digression to Mr 
Strachey’s proposed rules, ol which the most obvious leature 
IS that they require the existence ot a right to be proved by 
Its exercise from seven to twelve limes instead of once, as is 
the ordinary marun ol law. llus somewhat anomaluus 
principle, moreover, was given retrospective efiect, and all 
cases in which claims to under-proprietary rights had been 
already decreed otherwise than m accordance with these and 
sundry other rules — excepting cases disposed of by arbitra- 
tion or compromise— were to bo open to revision. The share 
of the gross rental p lyable by the under-i>roprietor to the 
Taluqdsr was to be culculaUd with reference to the former 
gross rental and tbe former payments No lulsettUment 
could be made if tbe UQder-)>i\'prietor's share of the prohts 
had amounted to less than I'd per cent., but in that case 
the latter's sir and ndnAar lands were to be preserved to 
him, and if tbe probu of such lands fell short of 10 per 
cent, of tbe gross rent'd, they were to be increased by the 
'laluqdar up to that sum. If the probts of un undcr-pro- 
pnetor entitled to subsettlement exceeded 12 per cent, 
but fell short of 2 o per cent of the gross rental, they 
were to be increased to 23 per cent, tbe saenheo being 
equally shared by tbe TaluqdAr in the ibapo of reduced 
profits, and the Goremment m that of a lower revenue 
demand. 

In return for this disposal— so farourablo to them— of 
tbe subsettlement question, the Twluqdars signified their 
consent to a concession of tbe right of occui>aney proposed 
by Air. Strachey on behalf of ei-propnctary tenants, who 
h^ been, either by tbcmselves, or by tbe persons from 
whom they claimed, m ]iosscssu>n as proprietors in any , 
•nllago or estate within thirty yean prior to annexation. 
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Sucli porsonB ■wore to have a right of occupaocj in the 
lands T.'hich they held or cultivated on the 24th of August 
18G6, provided those lands had not come into their pos- 
session for the first time since the 13tli of February 185G.* 
The rent payable by such tenants vras to be two annas in 
the rupee less than the rent usually paid for similar land 
by tenants not having a right of occupancy, and of the 
same class or caste, and was not liable to bo enhanced 
more than once in five years. Tenants, also, who had im- 
proved their holdings were not to be liable to ejectment, nor 
was their rent to be enhanced, for thirty years after the 
execution of the im'provemcuts, except on payment of com- 
pensation. 

Why the limit of thirty years was fixed is not clear. The 
original phrase employed w.as "unexhausted improvements,” 
which was obviously much more fair. The imposition of a 
thirty.years limit merely postpones for that j)cnod the land- 
lord’s power of appropriating the fruits of another’s labour. 
As long as the improvements h.ive any aj>prcdabio value, so 
long should the tenant, if ejected, be deemed entitled to 
compensation for them. “Considering,” ns Mr. Slrachey 
wrote, “ that, as n gener.il rule, all improvement.s are made 
by the tenants,” it is surely desir.ible that they should have 
some inducement for making improvements likely to endure 
longer than thirty years. 

Such, in substance, was “ the Oudh Compromise ” which 
w.as embodied in Act XX\T. of 18GG, and .Act XIX. of 18C3, 
the former pleasantly c.alled the Subsettlemcnt Act, as 
having for its'objcct the prevention of subscltlcmcnts, .and 
the latter the Oudh Kent Act. In return for curtailments 
of, and rostnetions on, subsettlemonf, by which they, ns n 
body, gaim.-d very largely, the Talmjdiirs consented to the 
recognition of rights of oceuj>anry, of the value above indi- 
cated, on the part of what m.iy be, at a liberal estimate, 1 per 


• Tlio cf thi* r{f;ht vnuti'.Mlrir.corr.pn’.U-tf v.it?s tLr fr’.cn* 

tk-n ot Tvnv uucU'r-1'n.iprif’'.-.rr nj^hl r tv tnnn ttl-o Ka-I Iv-^n 

drcnv'l hnU'fV'tioicn trecA in c-nild t.'-\ 

ft riphl of rccnpftncT in tho Tiilar^ cr 
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cent, of their tenantr 7 , and yielded a very limited right to 
compensation for improvements It is probable that both 
conces'iions together have not reduced their incomes by ^ per 
cent , say eight annas in every hundred rupees. Assuredly 
they were wise in their generation, and well deserved Mr 
Strachey’a congratulations on “ having as their chief leader 
and adviser a man of ench remarkable intelligence as Mah.i'. 
raja M4n Singh " The Talnqdars in general, and that noble- 
man m particular, received an assurance that their conduct 
was highly appreciated by the Governor-General m Council, 
and Mr Strachey was warmly thanked for his services in 
inducing them to concur in such a satisfactory conclusion of 
questions of so difficultand complicated a character ’’ Thus 
everybody — except, perhaps, a few thousand under.pro- 
pnetors who lost control over their villages, nod a few 
million cultivators whose fancied security of tenure was 
somewhat rudely disturbed — was content, and the chorus of 
complacency was wound up by Sir Stafford fiortbcote, who, 
as Secretary of State for India, bad much pleasure in learning 
that thu long agitated question bad now been “ settled 
in a manner which appeals to bo m every respect satis- 
factory, alike to your Excellency’e OoTeroineat and to the 
Taluqdirs.” 



CHAPTER Vm. 


COKCLOSIONS. 


Nr.Ar.LY twelve yc.nrs liavo elapsed since tlic edifice of the 
Oudh Coinj)roinise was crowned hy tin; pa.'sinf' of Act XIX. 
of 18G8, but such legislation for the province ns lias lieen 
effected during that jieriod has been concerned with details 
r.ithcr than with principle.s, and has hut little general interest. 
The main features of the system of agricultural ]>oliiy have 
not been materially altered by Acts XVII. and XVlIl. of 
1870 — the Oudh Titind Kevenue' Act and the Oudh Laws Act 
— and the different classes of the j»opulation have been left 
“ free to work out their sever.il good, to go forward in the 
bright career before them,” almost wholly unhampered by 
any such interfereuico between landlord and tenant as was (,o 
carnc.stly deprecated by the organ of the Tahnplars. 

In the preceding chajders it has been attempted to give a 
gener.il idea of the nclual condition and mutual relations (d 
the agricultural popul.ation of Oudh, nud to sketch, however 
inndotjuately, the proce.ss by which that condition and throe 
relations have bi'on arrived at. A more difficult t.vsk rmnain", 
that of endeavouring in some degree to estim.ite the effects 
on v.arious classes of twenty-fonr years of nritish rule, .and 
to indicate lert.ain jiractic-alde retncdii s for some '>f the r vil* 
from which the province at present sufferK. 
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For the purposes of this endeaTour, the rural populatioa 
may be roughly divided into four classes, tiz. 

(1.) Single landowners, Luge and small, superior and sub* 
ordinate. 

(2 ) Coparcenary communities, independent or under-pro* 
pnetary ^ 

(3.) Tenants without any proprietary right, including that 
very minute proportion to whom a right of occupancy has 
been decreed. 

(4 ) Labourers, t e persona subsisting mainly by agricul* 
tural labour for Lire, whether they cultivate a small patch of 
land on their own account or not 

Gonceruing each of these four classes a few remarks will 
be made. 

(1 ) Single landotentre, targe and email. 

This class includes the most prosperous portion of the 
agricultural community. Jt consists of everyone who bolds 
land u hia own nght and without shareholders, from the 
large Taluqdir, master of sevemlhundred tbousaod acres, to 
the petty under-propnetor who has obtained a decree for h 
few btgliat of sir or ftiinAJr. Many of the class arc very 
wealthy ; nearly all ought to be abore the reach of nctual 
want of the means of subsistence ; most have the fate of a 
larger or smaller number of tenants id their bands 

The Taluqdars have, of course, gamed immensely, from a 
pecuniary and social point of new, by British rule The 
very stars in their courses seem to have fought for them erer 
Since the Mutiny. The irregular and temporary accessions 
to their estates to which the disorders of the Nawibl gave 
nse have been legalised and made permanent. Their title to 
the supenor ownership of every village included in their 
eannacU has been rendered un.issail.able. They have been 
exempted from all the ntks of oppression and ilUtrcatment 
to which they were exposed at the hands of the King's 
elEcials, and, smco the passing of the Oudh Land Bevenue 
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arose between them and their under-proprietors hare licon 
decided in their favour. 

Sueiallv, they have been treated as the honoured favourites 
of the Governnioat, insle.ad of as its natiir.il and, at b.-st, its 
tolerated enemies. They enjoy a degree of pi-rsonal liberty 
and consideration to which they were fonnerly strangers. 
Tlicy can come and go whither they will, may army them- 
selves in silk, and drive their cirmages in the streets of 
Lucknow, privil.jgea which were never conceded to them by 
the Nawabs or Kings of Oudh. 

Altogether, they are jirobably the most fortunate body of 
men in India. Ami taking them as a wliob', one may gladly 
ailmit lh.it, considering all thing.s, they liavc done (jiiite as 
much in return for the lavours they have received as there 
was any re.i.soiiable ground for e.vjieeting <>f tlicm. Though 
ollcn culpably iiidillereiit to tlie welfare of their (enantry, 
they arc seldom actively ojipres.sive. T'liey are enti(le<i to 
the credit, and it is no small praise, of having generally 
refr.iiiied from any very marked abuse of the almost tm- 
limited jiowers conferred on llicni' by onr legislation. Im- 
proving landlords, or regenerators of agriculture, of course 
they are not ; luit that was not to be evj'i’cted. 

The smaller indejicmlent zainimlars have also pained 
largely by the introduction of British rub'. Tlicy have been 
secured in llieir projierty ag.iinst all risks but such as arisi- 
from bad seasons or tlioir own luiMiianagi lueiit. And the 
danger which tliey ran in the Nawabi of being crushed l>y 
the exactions of native offieials and of absorption by their 
more powerful ueighl.umrs, was, of courie, greatiT than in 
the c.ise of a strong Taluqdiir, who w.is gemTally able to pro- 
tect himself ag.iinst ojijirepsion. They jirobably live men' 
within their incomes ami are often less jnished for money 
tlmn Tahiqdars, tlieir scale t>f iH rsenal exj-'mhtnre being !• 'h 
pretentious. 

The same remarks ajijdy, Jii'i'ii'iV riTifemiiV, to r.V ati'i 
miii/.-ir hobb'rs, wlio are mostly to b" baiml in T.duqdr'.n' 
villages. Wliere (Imir holdings .are v. ry minute. t!e _i, of 
course, .are rai'-ed but little above the bwel of lio' i-riinriry 
cultivator, excej't, and it is a cor.si'b r.ible i ivq tion, 1i;r.t 
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they are, pro tanio, exempt from all fear of enhancement of 
rent during the term of eettlement, or of eviction. 

The economic evil from which the class in question chiefly 
suffers IS indebtedness They are probably much more 
deeply in debt than they were in the Nawabi, their credit 
being better, and the demands both of the State and of their 
creditors being much more irresistible. So far as their 
indebtedness is due to personal extravagance, there is nothing 
to be done but to trust to the gradual influence of education 
and experience of the painful results of careless lavtshness 
Ko Government can save spendihnlts from the consequences 
of their onn fully, and no aise Government null attempt that 
hopeless task. But so far as it is due to our revenue arrange* 
ments, it behoves us to consider whether the Litter are in 
fault, and if so, bow they can be amended 

There is, apparently, svmclhuig hde a general consensus 
of opinion that our revenue system errs m being over>ngtd 
and inelastic, that, by compoUing payment of tho same 
fixed sum in good and tad years alike, ii is apt to dnvo into 
debt and einbarrassuient many who, if allowed time, could 
satisfy all demands without locurniig any such burthen. 
Our theory assumes that, (be assessment not being moru than 
might be paid aithout ddficulty on the average ot a series of 
years, the landholder will save m good years enough to make 
np for the deficiencies of bad ones But this assumption is 
vitiated by two facts Firstly, where money rents prevail, as 
IS the case over by far the greater part of the province, a 
landowner cannot raise rents within the year merely because 
the harvests of that year happen to bo good It is only m 
so far as he is himself a cultivator, which, m all but very 
dimiautive estates, is but to a very slight proportional extent, 
that he reaps any further benefit from a plenteous harvest 
than that of being able to collect bis rents with comparatively 
little difficulty or pressure on bis tenants. For instance, if 
a settlement officer has ascertained that the full grots rental 
of an estate is, or ought to bo. Us 10,000, ho will i‘robably 
assess the revenue of that estate at about Es. 5,000. How* 
ever good the harvests of any particular year, the landlord 
cannot, if cash rents prevail, realiso more than Bs 10,000. 
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But in a Ijad yr-ar, if the failure of the crops he at all 
poneral, he will not he nhlc <o realise so iiiueli, within the 
year at any rate. Perhaps he may not ho ahle le mllcet 
more than Bs. 8,000, or, if he <loes, it will he )w forcinir Ins 
tenants to plunt'o into debt to satisfy his rent deniatul. It 
is therefore only to a ver}' limited estent correet to say that 
the extra profits of good years inalce tip for the deficiencies 
of had ones. 

In the second plrfec, so far as landlords do realise larcer 
profits in seasons of jiletity or of hi"h prices, as undouhfedly 
is the case in grain-rented estate.s, it. is not true lint hy any 
means all, or even perliaps a inajoritv of tiiem, jml hy tlirdr 
extra jtrotifs ns n fund to ineof the siniinof had seasons when 
they eonie. When they find thetnselves with more money 
than nstial, they, as a general rule, sjiend more. 

Tints the nesumjttions on which our system rests of fixing 
the revenue demand for a period of thirty years, and reilising 
tlie total sum assessed in thirty annital inslalnients, do net 
correspond with the netnal facts of the e.isi', and a rigid 
adherence to that system, ns. for iiistanee, during i he senreity, 
in many districts aniotinling to famine, of 18“r-“8, has 
sometimes undoubtedly tlie I'fTeet of forcing into debt men 
who might otherwise have Uej-f out of it. 

One remedy ffir this defect in onr !irr.\ngen!ents v.diieh has 
he< n often recommended of late may h>‘ slated n« folIiiv.>-, 
Insteidof ix'alising the same amount every year, vhati-ver 
(he slate of the harvest, it is projios.el ()iat the demand of, 
say, ten year.s shotiM 1><> regarded a« a Ininj) sum jiiyaMe hy 
inslalnieiit.s varying aecerding to the se.a-ons. 'I'lnn-, if tlje 
revenue assess, mI on an estate he JIu, .'’i.tt'Mi. tie- ih'in.and for 
ten years aaill he Its. ,^0,000. If the fir-i ye.ar fif the serifs 
he a had ojie, th" collector will ji rhaj-s tliini; tlinf not mor,’ 
than Its. r5.,Vl:) e.in h " realis.-d without driving tie* r ami'nd Ir, 
or his cultivators, or hetl). ini** debt. He nil! ron!' n1 h.im- 
self, ile refore, with e.>ll" < ting iha.l .ani' n!)'. !■ -u itig I.''-, 
in !>,' re-siver d during sh.e r* n.a.ining nine y ir,,, ]f 
je'Xt li.aiv, st hi> more than nsiially !ihu!:d:::i;. j-'rhue ll.e 
ratnindar inav he aide t.a p.ay .as ne.irh ns Its, A i. l 

so on. 
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This scheme, if it eoald he earned out, would certainlj 
have the effect of mating the revenue demand buoyant and 
elastic enough But it appears open to sundry grave objee. 
tions It would, to begin with, destroy the moral effect in 
promoting jirovidenee and foresight which the present system 
of a fixed annual demand certainly tends to produce. And 
its introduction, so long, at any rate, as the rents of culti- 
vators are not authoritatively fixed, would almost inevitably 
cause great confusion in the acconnts of landlord and tenant 
While the rents pavatde l.y the great majontv of tenants 
are, ns at present, left to l>e determined by agreement between 
them and their landlord, there would be serious difficultr, on 
the one hand, in preventing the tniHgiizdr from realising 
from his tenants in bad vear# an amount of rent proportion- 
ately greater than the amount of revenue realised from 
himself , and, on the other band, in enabling him, in good 
years, to realise a proportion of his rental corresponding to 
his own revenue payments If.jndced, rrnts of all culti- 
vators were authoritativel? fixed, the miticr would be grcfitly 
simplified Until, however, that desirable consummation is 
attained, Ou Ih does not seem the most fitting field on which 
to trv the experiment. In gmn-reoted lands, of course, 
there is a natural and self-workiug process of ndjustmont 
between harvests and rents, and in estates where gram-renta 
largelv prevail, such ns are to l-e found in tome jiarta of the 
three northern dislncts. a revenue demand varying with the 
season would have a verr file chance of luccess \Vhcm 
cash rents are the rule, the fluctuations in rental are, natu- 
rally, much more limvfe*!. tb" hninl of b»<l seasons falling 
mo'e on the cultivators and less on the landlord; and in 
such estates a varying revenue demand would be chiefly 
valuable as giving CloTcmment an nutbontative right to 
forbid the n'alisation from tenants of any larger proportion 
of rent than it itself collects of nwenue. The more the - 
revenue paver is himself in the position of a cultivator, f e 
the more his income tends to fluctuate with goo.1 or bad 
harvests, the greater would 1 e to him the boon of an cl.asf ic 
revenue demand. Therefore grain-rented mokdlr, and m/thnU 
in which, though cash rents prevail, the landlord himself 
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cultivates a large proportion of ilie lanrl on -svliicli be pars 
revenue, seem the most suitable for llio tentative introtlnrtion 
of tlic proposed scliemo. 

On the whole, it appears probable that the good effects 
which might rosuit from a slidint: scale of revenue colloc- 
tions have been a good deal over-rated, while the objeotions 
to it have been a good deal overlooked. Most of its advan- 
tagc.s, wifliont its drawbacks, might be attained b_v tbo 
simpler process of giving collectors larger disrretionarv 
power to suspend the demand whenever they consider 
that to satisfy it in full would rauso actual distress or 
compel resort to the money-lender, and to worry them with 
fewer requisitions for reports and returns. One grenl, if not. 
the greatest, catise of the growing lack of independeneo on 
the part of Anglo-Indian oflieials is tlie yearly increasing 
certainty that the utterance of any objection to carry nut 
orders, or llv' (ixpre.ssion <if any opinion unpojmlar with their 
superiors, will he met by an immediate demand for n det.ailed 
report, nccompanicd jirobably by a (abnlar sfafenicni, as to 
the grounds of the objection or the ojiitiion. So much 
energy is expended iti showing why tliinirs should or shoiild 
not bo done, that little is left for doing them, and almost nr. 
much time is spent by a disiriel oflicer in ri'cordiiig or 
'defending his administrative achievements ,ss in th''ir actual 
]s'rformaiU’e. T!ie result is loo often little but acres of 
statistics, which, even if truslwnrthy, ar.s aj)! to he wholly 
uninstruetive. 

The conclusion of the whol.. ma!t-r, ns rcirards .sjurle land- 
hohlers, larije and small, appears to be this, fbat, < v. iq t in 
occasional r.'ises of ov(>r-a‘sessii|.-iif , th<- only ecomunic evil 
from wbiob they suffer with wliieh v.<. c.an in any way dc.al is 
indebtednec.s ; and that the only remedy which, at pr.i-'nt.al 
least, wo c\n advautaireously ajijdy )s to i;ivc the ( Ih ctor a 
more nnfetteri d ditep tion as to susj,. visions, and, in a b w 
r.ire cisi's, ns jf, remissions «.f Die land rev. iiUe. 

2. <'oj- irmiiiru rntni vniHiff, ir,>l''‘ <T,,hi\t oad d'r-j'r.- 
pro far;;. 

Til" sorrows of t!ii-se viil:e.;e broth. •rliowl'- have alv.ayr-, 
and na'.ur.rlly, attr.icte.i more r.tt.-ntion than tbelo.' ruW.anti-' 
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troubles of mere cultivaton. It may be that we, lite 
Sordello, have — 


'* . . nncon^cunulj contnred forget 

The whole, to dwelt on the pomts,” 

and thought, hte him, that we — 


But their woes, though more picturesque, are none the less 
fitemlj real, and it is to he feared that the sympathy and 
attention which their interesting nature has excited hare 
done little to alienate the sufferings of those who hare to 
bear them. 

The condition of the Tillage brotherhoods, though it may 
be theoretKallj better, is probably practK-ally worse than it 
was during the NawAbf It u true that under natire rule 
thej had few nghts wbicb (bey could legally enforce, and 
certain such rights we hare giren them But our gboeral 
principle of mamtaiuiog the $taUt quo in name has really 
altered it to their disufraDtage The natiro olhciala and (hb 
TaluqJAre often exercised powers unlimited by any law pro- 
perly 80 -calIcd, and the Tillage eommunitiPs were not seldom 
the Tictims of nnacrupnlous aggression. But tho fact that 
they could frequently resist the ChabladAr and the Laron 
with some chance of success preserred them in most cases 
from extreme oppression. There were doubtless instances 
not a few of hardship and tyranny and torture rcry much 
worse than any which could be found now, but our srstem 
of pring oursches and the TaluqdArs powers which, though 
theoretically less, are practirally and in the long run more 
stnng'nt than those which the natire Ooremmcnl and the 
TaluqdArs preciously exercised, seems to hare rcluccd the 
coparci naiy brolhcrhoo«ls to a dead b-Ti-l of pnrertr and dis- 
comfort. The {hjssiI ilityof successful resistance sared them 
at least from the crushing sonse of bemg in the rice of an 
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irrcFiBtiblf! necosBitv. A state of clironic Tmrfaro with an 
enumy who, tboutrh !)0«n<l hr no rules, is not invinciWo is, 
to people of the habits and character of the Oiidli yeomanry, 
less oppressive and dishcarfening than hopidoss subjection 
to a power whieli, however well-nicaning and observant of 
the laws of war, is at once exacting and irresistible. Our 
system inak<‘B it eomjtaratively easy for them to default, but 
also renders (ho j)onalty of default, when it does come, far 
more crushing. “The bankruptcy court of the jungle" is a 
filing of llie p.ast, Wben ive anne.ved the country, we found 
it in a state of anarchy and solution which, after consider- 
able modifieation.s, at first f.ivonrable, but after the Mutiny 
generally adverse (o the intcrest.s of (he aamfnd.'trs, we jiro- 
reeded to erysfallise. In this process we have raided the 
de[)ths and dejirossed the heights, while the general level of 
comfort nniorig (he eoj>areenary bodie.s is, it is (o he fe.ared, 
lower than it was. When a rigid system of law is impo.'-ed 
on an anarehio country, the gain or loss of the conflicting 
elements in (iiat cminlry will he in proportion to (heir eapa- 
eity or incapacity of ndajiting tliemselvi'S to the new eondi- 
lions, their ability or inability to eomprehend and utilise the 
altered situation. Witliont formimratiy extravagant estimate 
of the mental calibre of the Ondh T.ilnqdiir.s, it may be safely 
asserted that they j'ossess a larger measure of this ndaj'live 
faculty than belongs to the vilhge communities, and the Ioh.s 
of the latter has be.-n flie gain of the former. 

Ill addition to the burthen of indebtedness, which is pro- 
bably still heavier and more general among eoparrennriefl 
than among single hiidboMrrs, is the evil of int. rn.al dis. 
sensions, ari.siiig mainly from dispntt s about siiares of bud 
and division of profits. Win-re the community is numerous, 
the shares are often exceedingly siiiall, and (he j-rofits in 
proportion. 

These are evils which it is only (o a very limit'd extent in 
the power of G"veriiiiieul lo inilig.ite. lb .iu' t;>>;i r.f r.-v. rrm 
can h.ave but a vi-ry insiutiiti'anS e.'T> . i in r. li'iing the 
) overty i>{ n crowd- -I copirc- nary Isi-ly. If. f.-r in't.-.r.--', 
tin- ri-teiiu-' d- nnr.'l on a vilkar-- h'M by lU'li a l-ilyl-e 
Us. l.tV'd, r.n-i thcr-’ are f-wt-nty-f.vc sharers, th- r--i«tt’< n of 

20 
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ti® KTcnue by one-half vonld only give them, on an 
ftvefage, Bs. 20 each, & sum which would not make a xery 
appreciable difference m theii' condition, would not enffice to 
raise them from discomfort to comfort AH that can be done 
for them, except where their assessment may be proved by 
espenence to be eiceasixe, is to anspend the demand when 
aeasons are bad, and fo facilitate and cheapen partitions. 
Partitions, it may he here observed for the benefit of the nn. 
initiated, are of two kinds, “ perfect,” which terminates all 
joint responsibility for the revenue, and “ imperfect,” which 
leaves that responsibility m the last resort unimpaired. 
Generally speahng, it may be said that imperfect has less 


the latter where enmity between co.Bharer8 is very inveterate 
indeed. All that was practicable in this way h.is perhaps 
been done already by the prensions relating to partition of 
the Oadb Innd Ilevenue Act. 

One other object there is to be kept in view m the case o{ 
sohsettled Tala<idArr Tillagec, and that is the dissolution, 
wherever it may bocome possible, of the tie which binds them 
to the Taluc^dAr This cannot b« dono without the consent 
of the latter — which would sel Jom or never be accorjed— 
except in case of tale. tVbcre this occurs, the opportunity 
should be seized to assert a riphl of pre*emptioa on lelialf 
of the State, and then male the •cttlcmcnt direct with the 
samfndArS, no longer under-proprietors, rccovcniig the pnr. 
chatc-money from them by instalments spread over a long 
senes of years. This rem^y can only be partial, but where 
we cannot do all wo would, we must tiy to l« rontent to do 
what we r»°. The expenroent would at tiny rate be worth 
trying when it happens that a portion of a laluqa, conUining 
subsettled Tillages m which marled antagonism eiists 
between the superior and fubordinato holders, comes to b« 
sold in satisfaction of dtcreea agaiust the Talo'idar The 
onder-propnetors of Oudh, as a body, hate suffered many 
things at the hands of oor admimstmtion. Hut wu can 
at least address to them, though with truer tueaning, the 
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•words of Eichard of Gloucester to his brother's injured 
■(vidow — 


“ Wo c.innot mM;o you what amends ■wo ■would, 

Thoreforo accept such kindness ns ■wo can.” 

(3.) Tcnaids without any proprietary right. 

Here is the field ■which is still open to us if wo have a 
sincere desire to elevate the condition of tlio rural nin.sFcs. 
Something like six millions of cultivators, men, women, and 
children, are material sutficient for the widest philanthropy 
to oiwrato on. The evils which chiofty afilict this “ dim 
common ]>opulation ” are poverty and ignorance, both of a 
morn intense type than prevails among the peasant pro- 
prietors and under-proprietors. Of their mode of life some 
account has been attempted in Chajder 11. llore lot it 
suffice to say that they are often under-fed, generally under- 
clothed, and have, as a rule, scarcely anything that they can 
call their own beyond a pair of loan little oxen, half-a-dozen 
pots and jjans, a few rude agricultural iin})lements, and, 
perhaps, a little silver jewellery. Are they over to ri.se 
above their present condition? That is the biggest ques- 
tion which the future of Oudh has to solve. 

If they ever do so rise, it will have to bo by their own 
exertions. No Government can hope to do for them what 
they c.an, and, there is every reason to believe, will do for 
thoniselvi's, if only the ordinaiw motives to exertion are 
allowed free play. That free play is not allowed at pre- 
sent, owing to the tenure under which they cultivate their 
fields. The one great boon which we can bi-siow upon 
them is perfect security of tenure, at n rent either 
fixed in jn'rpetuity, or, at le.ast, not liable to be enhanci-l 
by the caprice or gr<''ed of an interested individual. Tim 
most es'cntial of all conditions to the growth of industry 
and fore.sight is simply this, that to each man Im .asKumd, 
with the utmost attainable certainty, the fruits of his own 
labour. In no agricultural cemjuunity where the Pmd is 
tilled mainly by l>"tty euUivat.ars can this C'iidition be 
n'.alised without fixity td t--nun‘. This is a f-Tvice ■which it 
is, beyond disj ule, in the j*<-'wer of our Gevenirnf r.t to j-'.r- 
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form Blit it has not been performed while, as la Oudh, 
hundreds of thousands of cultirotora are alwavs liable to 
ejectment for no better tame than the »ic vole siejufeea of 
tfaejr landlord, be he the tl^laqdar of half a distnct, or the 
zamfndar of a fraction of a nlh^e. For it must be remem- 
bered that it 13 perhaps m email ereo more than in hrgo 
properties that the culbrator is in need of proh’ction “ A 
poor man that oppresseth the poor is like a sweeping rain 
which leaveth no food ’’ Whether or no the power of eric- 
tion 13 Tery frequently exercised may, perhaps, be a disputed 
questioa, though 38,836 notices of ejectment were issued in 
18?7, and the average of the three years 1875-1877 was OTcr 
30,000 , hut the power is always there. The Oudh peasant 
who has no recorded rights has no twelre-years’ rule to 
fall back upon Hia teouro depends altogether on the 
will of the proprietor of the soil which ho bappeng to cul* 
tirate, and if it is the profit or the caprice of that pro- 
prietor to eject him, ejected be must be It Joes not seed 
much reflection to pcrceire tb© reality of thf* hindrance 
which this obstacle mutt oppose to habits of continuous 
industry and exerion, and to all efforts at improrenicnt 
which rise beyond the mere routine of agnculturo. The 
natural hindrances in a country great part of whose harvests 
are dependent on an uncertain larnfall areiuEciently serious 
to relievo us from all necessity of creating ortiGciil ones. 
Tast sums have been, and are blciy to be, expon Je>I in Imlia 
in famine relief Would »t not be well to devote more atten- 
tion to the duty which lies nearest loour hands, a duly which 
it is beyond question incumbent upon every state to discharge, 
that of affording security to the cultivator where he is t-io 
helpless to take bis own part, rather than expend our energies 
in the attempt to secure dense {•opulationi ngainsl fnmino 
by expedients which, however indispensable tliey may W, 
and, so long as the land laws remain unaltcrwl, are likely to 
continue, cannot hut tend to weaken habits of mdep< ndent 
self-reliance f The necessity for abnomial efforts such as 
these IS nearly alnay* the result of a long course of previous 
neglect of the commonpUco every-day duties steady p-r- 
fonoance of which, would have Tendered the application of 
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more heroic remedies superfluous. Let the pcasonlrj of 
Oiidli, or of any part of India, enjoy for thirty years seturity 
of (enure at a fixed rent, rvitliout the 2)Ower to sublet or 
mortgage their holdings, and it is hardly too much to predict 
tiiat (he necessity for famine relief u'ill disappear. Specula- 
tion on final causes is always somewhat harardou.s, hut if 
such a conjecture may he ventured, jierhaps the final cause 
of (he famines hy which India has of late years been iifilicted 
is to inculcate (lie uccossily of a return to a normal and 
hi-althy system of agricultur.il tenure. In proportion as life 
conforms more nc.arly to national princijiles does (he sphere 
of ciisiial acts of henevoleiice and good nature contract 
Si noxtf’ vniiUonii tin' ioujours eager, rarcmciti avrioiii none 
bceciiv d'etre rertuevr. 

Tiiis ijucslion cf laud tenure is more imjiortanl to tlic 
welfare of the cultivator in jiarticular and (lie Empire in 
gettonil tlian irrigition, roads, r.iilways, iinjiroved agricult iinil 
methods, or any other thing whatsoever. Tlic State cannot 
hope to do as much /or the people, as it m.ay rca'ouahly 
count on being able to do Ihrough them. And not only will 
what the jieopio can do for themselves if they get fair play, 
and if the ordinary motives to exertion arc alloweil to operate, 
be far grc.ater in amount than anything that can possibly be 
done fur them, but it will be more iutrinsicaUy v.aluable, 
inasinueli as it will not only improve their material condition, 
but will also tend to raise tlieir char.ictor as human Is.'ings. 

Tiicr* is. a“ has been alre.ady ob.si'rved. no quc.stion in 
Oudh of the relative merits of gramh' and p'-titc ra/turc, for 
the suftieient rc.i"on that the former c.annot !)•' said to exist. 
There ar<' very large proprietors, but no large farmers. A 
farm of live bundred acres in the hands of one man is 
almost, if not ailogcthor, unknown. Wealthy r.atnind.irs, 
indi'cd, and large b'S>-cfs occasionally cultivate cotisidcrable 
ar< as with llcir own jilouehs. 'ilicsc, however, an- not in 
one plot, luit co'.jvist of f.-.itt>Tcd j'lt.die.s in i-' rhajis twi nlyor 
thirty viliages, tilhsl in '.uelhoclf which in no u.ny ditler fn>ui 
till',* ' emplovisl by the j-etty le-n.ant of .a drcen acres. Giv. n, 
tie' a, 2*' hi'" rei.b. rc, the pud.'.i w l-efor,' us is to make the b('«t 

of it. The agricuUuril tyst--m of Ondh is, sp'ahjng broadly, 
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a sjatem of large eatatea dmded into very small farms, 
occupied bj tcnanta-at.nill, coltiTatiog with tbeir own stock, 
and without aaj security of tennto. Under such conditions 
peiitt culture nerer has succeeded, and it may be safely pro- 
phesied that it never will succeed. For the one great strong 
point of fetiie culture by peasant proprietors or by rent- 
paying cultivators secure of their tenure, is the ardour of 
inividual industry with which it inspires the cultivator. It 
is this that has enabled it to triumph over all the superior 
advantages of capital and machinery possessed by large 
fanners. But that ardour of individual industry cannot 
exist where there is not perfect security that it shall enjoy 
the fruits of its own labour. This truth b** been at last, 
though inadequately, recognised in Ireland, it is surely tune 
that it began to be recognised m Oudh. 

Advocates of the TaluqdAn' system seem to have imagined 
that )f they could but create a class of largo landed pro- 
pnetora at the top, and a mass of tenants-at-will at the 
bottom, With only tbe smallest possible number of peount 
proprietors and pnvileged tenants between them, tbe virtues 
such as they are, of tbe English agnruHurU polity would, 
in some mystenooa way, be tbe rceult. They seem to hare 
eerenely ignored the f»t that there is no class of capitalist 
farmers in Oudh. and no largo farms , that tbo agricultural 
classes, instead of being, as in England, onc-sixth of the 
population, are more than two.thirds, Le, seventy, instead of 
seventeen, per cent. ; and lastly, that there u no commerce or 
manufactures capable of finding employment for the agn- 
culturuts whose dirgrce from tbo soil they looked forward to 
with so much equanimity. There is only one j>rof<.siion 
which evicted peasants are likely to embrace, and that is, 
theft in its vanoos branches, dawity and highway robbery 
for Brahmans and lUjpfits, petty larceny for low-caste 
men. 

Ko position, consistent with a settled government, can well 
be couceiTcd less likely to encountge industry and a dcsiro 
to make the most of the soil than that of tbe tenant-aUwill. 
If he improves his land by high cultivation, Le exj>osos him- 
self at once to the risk of a demand for enhanced rent. 
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This demand can he enforced hy a notice of ejectment, which 
no length of occupancy, no regularity in paying his rent, can 
give him any legal grounds for successfully contesting. It is 
true that if he builds an irrigation well, or digs a tank, or con- 
structs an embankment, he cannot be ejected for thirty years 
without payment of compensation, nor can his rent be enhanced. 
But; to say nothing of the frequent unwillingness of landlords 
to allow him to do anything of the kind, the tendency towards 
making such improvements is in itself so weak as to be very 
effectually discouraged by the prospect of having to prove a 
title to compensation in a rent court. Why, moreover, should 
the limit of thirty years be fixed ? As already remarked, 
the phrase in the original draft of the Rent Act was “ unex- 
hausted improvements,” and as long as the well, tank, or 
other work, possesses any appreciable value, so long should 
the constructor, or his heirs, be deemed entitled to compen- 
sation if deprived of it by ejectment. Yet this provision, 
such and so limited as it is, is the only security which a 
tenant-at-will, i.e. ninety-five out of every hundred Oudh 
cultivators, at present possesses against capricious eviction. 

There is no need to prove, nor is it here asserted, that the 
majority, or even a large minority, of Oudh landlords 
habitually abuse the power of ejectment which was — pro- 
visionally, as I believe — entrusted to them by the Rent 
Act of 1868. The mere fact of such a power residing in 
the wiU of any individual landlord, however benevolent or 
enlightened, is quite sufficient materially to check the spirit 
of improvement on the part of those over whom he is at 
liberty to exercise it. It is idle to expect men to work 
without motive, and from the influence of the strongest of 
■all motives to exertion the tenant-at-will is wholly excluded. 
It is to the cultivator, not to the owner of the soil, that, 
in Oudh, at any rate, we must look for improvements. Of 
such improvements as are made at present, by far the greater 
part are made by teftants. If an illustration be asked for of 
the extent to which the improvement of the country depends 
upon the actual cultivators, and how small a part the large 
landlords play in it, it may be found in the Oudh Revenue 
Report for 1864-65, where we read that in the Sultanpur 
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district, which is largelj ^muqdAn', between 1861 and 1864 
there were 7,947 common wells dng, of which 6,476 were dug 
bj cultiTators Out of 1,172 masoorj wells built during the 
same period, 913 were bmlt by caltirators. “In the late 
drought the disproportion was still greater, the IhluqdArs 
contnbuting only three wells out of several thousands.” 
Landholders do often contribute something in the shape of 
matenals, but it is “ quite certain that the agriculture of the 
country j carried on by bullocks, imgation, manure, and 
labour, all provided by the ryots, and that the interposition 
of the large landholders is confined to assessing and collect- 
ing the rents ” We have heard a great deal of the necessity 
of creatmg a feeling of security in the minds of landlords. 
Would it not be well to try the novel experiment of creating 
a similar feehng m the minds of tenants? 

There is no denying that the condition of the ordinary 
tenant, cultivating, say, five acres of land with a single 
plough, and paying a rent of, perhaps, thirty or five-and* 
thirty rupees, and with a mfe and three or four children, not 
to speak of aged and helpless rebtircs, to support, is un- 
satisfactory. And so long as he remains a tenant-at-will, 
there seems little chance of its amelioration. The most 
obviously needful preliminary to suih amelioration is an 
increase of tbe produce which bo grows, and, as a necessary 
condition precedent to this, tbe prevention, not so much of 
the increase of rent, os of the liability of rent to inercuc. 
As long as tbe cultivator is aware tb.at if ho enbrges tbo 
out-turn of his bolding by careful tillage, or by the construc- 
tion of improvements, he is liable to have the whole or a 
part of the increment txlen from him in tbo form of 
enhanced rent; as long as bo knows that he is liable to evic- 
tion at the capnee of an individual who is pretty certain to 
exercise his power of ejectment if crossed in any way by any 
inconvenient manifestation of independence, so long will ho 
be shut out from tbo inQurnco of the •strongest motivo to 
improTement, the certainty that he will enjoy the fruits of 
bis own labour. 

Mere fixity of tenure will not sufilce to male tbe {osition 
of those who arc now tcxiaiits-at-will what it ought to be. 
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But it is tlie indispensable condition without which no appre- 
ciable improvement can be looked for. Arguments against 
interference between landlord and tenant derived from expe- 
rience of capitalist farming in England, and from the 
theories regarding the rights of private propertj which find 
acceptance there, have, it need hardly be said, no application 
to the state of things which exists in Oudh, or, perhaps, in 
any part of India. It is only rent paid by capitalists that is 
regulated by the capacity of the soil alone. In India the 
helplessness of the cultivator is one of the chief factors in 
determining its amount. Competition rent and wages, in 
the mouths of the well-to-do, usually mean rent or wages 
determined by free competition of one cultivator or labourer 
against another, for the benefit of a landlord or a capitalist 
employer ; not a competition on something like equal terms 
between capital and associated labour. Strictly speaking, 
the rent paid by the Indian ryot is. not economic rent at all. 
This is recognised by Act XIX. of 1868, which defines rent 
simply as the money or portion of the produce of land, 
payable on account of the use or occupation of land, or on 
account of the use of water for irrigation.” And yet the 
assumptions on which the Act is based are such as to 
apply only to economic rent, of which the theory may be said 
to be that it is limited by the necessity of leaving a sufficient 
margin of profit to the agriculturist to prevent him from 
withdrawing his capital to other employments. , Rent paid 
by Indian ryots is not so limited, for there is, speaking 
broadly, no other employment save field labour to which 
these hereditary cultivators can tru-n. One in a thousand 
may obtain domestic service, but what is he among so many f 
A tenant who, rather than submit to a demand for enhanced 
rent, relinquishes his holding and migrates to. another village 
can rarely get, at the most, more than a field or two of arable 
land to begin with. . He has to break up waste soil for him- 
self, which is probably of inferior quality, and for the first 
year will most likely yield no return. Rather than do this, 
he will often submit to enhancement to an extent which 
encroaches on his small capntal until the chance of a bad 
season, or an outbreak of cattle disease, leaves him without 
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the means of cultivation, and he Binks to the level of a day 
labourer on a precarious income of from three-halfpence to 
twopence farthing, or, at most, m harvest-tune, threepence a 
day , or, for an advance of a few rupees, becomes the bond 
slave of some cultivator better off than himself, whose 
plough he and his children after him will be henceforth 
destined to guide Even if he had the promptitude and deci- 
sion of character to reLnquuh hts holding at once on the first 
demand for enhanced rent, and seek better terms elsewhere, 
he would still he hut putting off the evil day, and, sooner or 
later, he or his children would have to “ go through the sad 
probation all again,” and betale themselves once more to 
unfamiliar fields Even if, warned by bitter experience, be 
should induce the owner of the waste which he broke up to 
give him a perpetual lease, the chances are that the latter, 
or his successor, would under the confiscation sections (52 
and S3) of the Oudh Keveoue Act, be able to resume the 
grant should it ever become worth resuming. 

The material condition of rural Oudh cannot improve 
without an increase m the amount of produce raised, which 
can only result from the application of more industij and 
capita! to the soil. The experience of twenty years has 
shown that largo landlords will not thus apply capital to any 
ronsidcjuble extent, and the industry is not theus to apply. 
Even if they did lay out capital m improvements, by far the 
greater part of the returns would only benefit themselves in 
the form of increased rent, without doing any good to the 
cultivator. It is to the actual cultivators themselves that we 
must look to work%oat their own economic salvation by the 
amelioration of the soJ If the capital in their hands 
increases, we may safely trust to their applying it to the land, 
provided that the investment be made a perfectly secure one. 
What is wanted is, in the words of Mr. Caird, “ a tovndtr 
system of land tenure, and (Aerehy thn sufc«fi/a/ion of an 
improving for an akaiultng agnettUtire.’' 

The increase of capital must depend, according to Mr. 
Mill’s analysis, on (1) the amount from which saving can bo 
made , (2) strength of the dispositions which prompt to 
saving. 
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No-w, in Oudh, as regards ordinary cnltivators, bolih these 
are at a minimum. The surplus of the produce of their 
labour, after supplying themselves with the barest necessaries 
of life and paying their rent, is on an average of years, 
extremely small, and in bad seasons, not unfrequently a 
minus quantity. And motives for applying the surplus, 
when it exists,, to the improvement of the soil, are extremely 
weak. The small farmer knows well enough that if he makes 
his land capable of paying an enhanced rent, that enhance- 
ment is pretty sure to take place. Why, then, should he 
improve his land ? The result is that the few small farmers 
who have a little spare cash do not apply it to the soil, but 
lend it to their poorer neighbours — who, as likely as not, 
expend it in marriage festivities — at 24 or 36 per cent, 
interest, which undoubtedly, as far as they are concerned, is 
a more profitable investment. 

The stock assertion that tenant-right is “ opposed to the 
principles of political economy” is at present, perhaps, 
hardly in need of refutation. Politick economy, so far as 
it is a science, rests, partly on physical’ laws, partly on certain 
assumptions as to the motives which govern human conduct, 
and its fundamental assumption is that every individual 
desires to accumulate wealth. That measure or policy is 
most in accordance with the dictates of political economy 
which, by giving the freest scope and fullest play to the, 
ordinary motives to accumulation, holds out the strongest 
encouragement to productive industry. And that measure or 
policy is directly opposed to economic principles which, by 
weakening or hampering those motives, checks the productive 
and accumulative tendencies. The first set of characteristics 
belongs to, any system of land tenure under which the actual 
cultivator enjoys the secure possession of his fields at a 
moderate fixed rent ; the latter, to any system under which 
he enjoys no such security ; and a system which exposes the 
tenant to the double risk of capricious ejectment from his 
land, and to a demand for enhanced rent if his industry 
should increase the margin out of which rent can be paid, 
is in the highest decree discouraging to the productive im- 
pulse, and therefore deserving of the most severe and sum- 
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mary coiK^emiution upon all principles of political economy 
in any reasonable sense of the term 
That IS an exceedingly narrow and, consequently, mistaken 
conception of political economy which regards it as merely 
the theory of la.xzaer-fatre That this conception of it should 
be so common as it is, is probably due to the fact that the 
science — if one’s Positinsl fnenda will allow one to call it 
so — came into contact when it first arose with sundry restnc- 
tire and cumbrous regulations, such as the mercantile system, 
the corn laws, and others, over which it has. now happily 
triumphed by opposing to them the principles of free trade, 
an important branch of the still wider law of the “ freedom 
of each, limited only by the equal freedom of all ” Pobtical 
economy has positive resources as well as negative, though 
It IS doubtless true that the most important services which 
it has hitherto performed have been wrought by demonstrat- 
ing the injurious results of many kinds of interference on 
the part of tbo State in the private concerns of individuals. 
The attacks of Comte and his disciples have contributed 
much towards estahlisbing economic theories on a sound 
footing, by drawing attention to the radical distinction 
between those so-called laws which Lave no other basis than 
positive morality and eiistmg social arrangements, and those 
real laws of nature which arc beyond the control of humau 
will The absence of a clear perception of this distinction, 
a confusion of the transient and arbitrary with the perma- 


cxcept perhaps in England during the last century and a 
half or thereabouts, has always regarded the possession 
of land as carrying with it very different duties and 
responsibilities from those involved by the possession of 
merchandise; and tho argument that a landlord is os much 
entitled to ‘‘ market rates ” for hia land as a shopkeeper to 
the boidr pnee of his goods, is merely a misleading analogy. 
There are moral relations between the owner of the soil and 
those who cultivate it which differ iolo etrlo from tho mere 
“cash-payment ” which suffices for the " sole nexus ” between 
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seller and buyer. As a -miter in tbe “ Academy ” has -well 
remarked, “ the tendency of the law of advancing society has 
been in the direction of increased legal protection to tenant 
farmers. The history of the law of tenure is in fact the 
history of successive interpositions of courts of justice to 
give security to the cultivators of the soil, who originally 
were regarded as the servants or serfs of the landlord, and 
as holding their farms at his will.” Landed property is to a 
great extent “ out of the ordinary region of commercial con- 
tract, to which the maxim of latsser-faire applies. A land- 
lord runs no risk of being driven out of the field by 
competition like an ordinai-y trader.” 

It is true that there is always, even in India, a primd facie 
presumption in favour of laisser-faire ; but the presump- 
tion is much less strong than in any country of Western 
Europe. In India, where civilisation, in the modern sense of 
the terra, is still an exotic, the secret of growing which is at 
present almost confined to its foreign rulers, the duty of the 
Government is considerably wider than in a country of which 
the eivilisatiou is indigenous, and has been worked out by 
itself from within. Mere tranquillity, simple preservation 
of the peace, will not suffice to bring about progress unless 
the germs of growth which every society has in itself are 
carefully fostered. It is not enough to leave the capacity 
for improvement alone; it, must be judiciously nurtured. 
The task of the Government of India is, on the one hand, so 
to mould outward circumstances, and on the other so to 
tutor the intelligence of the people, that the two may act 
and react on each other until between them they generate a 
force sufficient to lift the masses out of the ever-deepening 
pit of stagnation in which centuries of immobility have left 
them. The first indispensable condition of success in this 
attempt is, by maintaining order and tranquillity, to secure a 
medium in which the real work of enlightenment and educa- 
tion may be done, and without such a medium that work 
could no more be performed than certain experiments could 
be carried on without the previous exhaustion of the atmo- 
sphere by an air-pump. But the maintenahee of a medium 
alone will not suffice for the success of an experiment. In 
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other words, the people of India will not be regenerated by 
mere preserTation of the peace, by ?aiMer-/aire and un- 
restricted competition The germ of growth which is to be 
found, so far as the rural masses are concerned, in the capa- 
city for improved agncnltuie and a higher standard of living, 
mast be preserved from the blighting influences of rack- 
renting and competition, and fostered by the maintenance of 
perfect security of tenure, of the certainty of enjoyment by 
the labourer of the fmits of his toil It may bo that at 
some distant period the day will come when Indian agricul- 
tural industry shall be able to take care of itself, and when 
the keen, air of competition shall be but a healthy tonic, and 
not, as at present, a withering blast. But if the advent of 
that time la prematurely anticipated, and acted on as if it 
were already here, it may be aafely predicted that it will 
never come at all 

The train of ideas which we have introduced — individual 
right, as opposed to family or tribal custom, contract as 
opposed to status — has already vastly changed, and seems 
certain, if unchecked, entirely to alter, and that ruinously 
for tho worse, the conditions of agricultural life. And the 
change is one over which it is impossible, at present, to feel 
enthusiastic, and which, if, os it has been, and is bemg, 
prematurely accelerated, will not aud cannot come to good. 

We all know what is to be nrgvd in its favour. This 
breaking up of old ties, it is said, is a necessary step in the 
path of progress The earliest state of historic man is cor- 
porate life, the life of the family and the tnbe. From this 
ho Las emerged in Europe, and is emerging in India, to the 


towards a system, chiefly, at first, at least, industrial, of 
conscious and voluntary association. Individualism is a 
necessary step in the progress towards a higher mode of 
association, towHrda the co-ordmatiun of the individual with 
the Collective life. 

Now few, probably, will deny the justice and truth, on a 
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large scale and in tlie long run, of such considerations as 
these. But lit is surely difficult not to feel that they look, so 
to speak, far over the heads of the actual f^cts around us. 
The terms of the formula are too vast to admit of its being 
a safe guide for our practice. The periods of time which are 
required to render it a trustworthy clue to the interpretation 
of history are centuries, not years, or even decades. The 
state of social conditions prevailing in rural Hindustan at 
the present day probably resembles that which existed in 
England a few years after the Norman conquest more nearly 
than any which has succeeded it in our own history. The 
results which it has taken England, roughly speaking, eight 
centuries to reach, Oudh is not likely to go very far towards 
attaining in twenty, or in two hundred years, even supposing 
the results themselves to be much more undeniably satisfac- 
tory and desirable than they actually are. In truth, these large 
generalisations are apt to lend themselves to the formation 
of most dangerous rules for the guidance of our political 
practice. The principle of natural selection, as exemplified 
in history, is a grand and imposing spectacle, but it is not 
for us to identify ourselves too closely with the destruction 
of weaker by more vigorous types. Natural laws can take 
very good care of themselves, and the true function of the 
rulers of mankind is rather to temper and soften their 
working, to infuse, so far as may be, an element of kindly 
human pity into the vast unconsciousness and impersonality 
of these tremendous agents, than to throw their influence, 
such as it is, into the descending scale, and to attempt the 
wholly superfluous task of assisting a chemical movement 
by mechanical means. " Wholesale moral arrangements,” as 
Oliver Holmes happily remarks, “are so different from 
retail,” and all consciously devised human efforts may be 
regarded as retail, in contradistinction to the illimitable and 
ultimately irresistible march of Nature. Nor is this in any 
way to advocate a blind resistance to natural processes ; 
rather is it to urge the duty of clearly apprehending the 
character and tendency of those processes, that so we may 
follow their movements, and succour the unfortunates who 
have been crushed beneath the mighty wheels of the irre- 
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versible engine. We can nercr break the laws of natnre ; 
to attempt it is but to break onrseives against them ; bat we 
miy do something, at least, to allemte, if not to avert, the 
rum of those whom these laws have overwhelmed Progress, 
we have been told on high authonty, is a “ march from status 
to contract,” and it is probably impossible, still more pro- 
bably undesirable, to reverse or materially alter this tendency 
But it is both possible and desirable to make the change less 
bitter and ruinous, to make it even beneficial, to those whose 
lives, hitherto based on custom, are being broken up and 
overwhelmed by the subversive agency of contract 
■Wherever the operation of the principle of lai$$«T-fa\Te, or 
unrestricted competition, does not suffice to secure a fairly 
approximate coincidence of actual with economic rent, a case 
zs made out for legislative interference The rente paid by 
Oudh cultivators leave them little or so profit after supply- 
ing themselves with the barest necessaries of life. There is 
thus no source from which they can accumulate capital, and 
so long as the rent demand remains unlimited, and ready to 
swallow up X part if not the whole of the increased produce 
which would result from belter agriculture, it may be safely 
asserted that such increased produce will not come into 
existence at all The Und, as has been well observed, 

reflects like a mirror the motives at work upon it,” and as 
long as the predatory impulse of the landlord is allowed to 
swamp the jiroduetive impulse of the tenant, so long will the 
increase of wealth, if not altogether checked, bo confined 
within very much narrower limits, both of eilension and 
intension, than it -would attain if the productive impulses 
had free play 

The great evil of rural Oudh is, as has been already ob- 
served, the insufficiency of the produce of the soil to main- 
tain the population in comfort, after defraying their rent and 
the cost of cultivation While this is so, of what use is it 
for Government to devote its energy and its icsoorcea to 
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beyond tbe ceaseless pressure of physical want. While 
the one thing greatly needful is left undone, mortuary 
statistics, and crop statements, and wholly uncalled-for 
alluvion and diluvion reassessments, and all the similar in- 
ventions on Avhich the energy and patience of district officers 
are at present expended, can be little better than so many 
pretentious futilities. 

At least fifty per cent., probably far more, of the popula- 
tion of Oudh are too poor to be able to send their children to 
school, or to have any desire to do so. Their life is a narrow 
round of small but grinding vicissitudes, the pressure of 
which is not to be relieved by such instruction as our schools 
can impart. “ Education,” to quote Mr. Mill, “ is not com- 
patible with extreme poverty. It is impossible effectually to 
teach an indigent population.” Population and subsistence 
are always running an endless i-ace, and the-material well- 
being of any community depends, cceteris -parihus, on the 
extent to which it can succeed in handicapping population* 
It is, of course, a physical imiiossibility for population actually 
to oidnm subsistence, but it may press on it so closely as to 
leave no margin upon which men may pause a breathing 
while, ,no interval of ease which they can devote to any higher 
aim than the provision for merely physical needs. Human 
welfare is mainly dependent on the possession and good use 
of such a margin. To use it well is as important as to possess 
it, but it must be possessed before it can be used at all. 

The soil of Oudh, densely crowded though it be, is quite 
capable of supporting a considerably larger population in 
far greater comfort than the existing population enjoys. 
Small as the great.majority of cultivating holdings are, they 
are quite sufficient, if tilled with the industry ■which is at 
present almost the monopoly of a few special castes, to 
yield a return which, supposing the i-ent demand to be 
limited to its present amount, would put their occupants 
beyond the reach of actual want of food or clothing. It 
should never be forgotten that what is needed is not the 
breaking up of fresh soils, but the better and more careful 
cultivation of the land already under tillage. The area 
available for grazing is already far too scanty in at least nine 

21 ' 
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distncts out of twelTe, and tiie pastures of the three norttem 
districts are by no raeana too exteusiTe for the great herds 
of cattle which are dnren up to them from the south It is 
therefore far from desirable, except m small occasional tracts 
of peculiarly circumstanced country, that cultiTation should 
be extended The increased produce which is needed for the 
adequate support of the peojde must be dericed from an 
increased intensity of industry, not from an extension of its 
area If, as la probable, the fixation of rents all OTer Oudh 
should hare a tendency to confiue cultiration to lands already 
under the plough, and to hinder the further brealcing up of 
waste, this result would be in itself a very strong argument 
in favour of such a measure, not, as has been sometimes 
urged, an objection to it The best, if not the only hope of 
savmg the breed of cattle from still further deterioration is 
to beep the existing grazing grounds undiminished 

The dependence of the Governmint of India for so large 
a portion of its income upon the land naturally disinclines it 
to interfere with the power of the landlord to increase the 
rents out of which he pays his revenue But, if the condi- 
tion of the reut-payer is not to go on from bad to worse, this 
reluctance must be overcome, and the fact ri‘cogniscd that 
rents have increased aDdareinircasing.anJ that the lucrease 
ought to be checked. In some few instances a fixation of 
rents might necessitate modifications of the revenue demand. 
But these would probably be very few, and if any landlord 
chose to complain of breach of faith, though such a com* 
plaint would, considering the circumstances and history of 
Oudh, be without foundation, his mouth would be effectually 
stopped by an offer, which it is practically certain would not 
he accepted, to take his estate off his hands at a fair valua- 
tion 

But the value of land, even to the landlord, would not, if 
Irish precedents may be trusted, be ultimately reduced by 
the establishment of a sound system of tenure. Mr. 
O’Connor Morris, in the "Fortnightly Eeview ” for Septem- 
ber 187t), assures us that the value of land in Ulster, in the 
time of Cromwell, was but one-third of what it was m Leinster, 
one-half of what it was in Munster, and about equal to 
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that of Connaught. It is now nearly equal to that of Leinster, 
and much greater than in Munster or Connaught, having 
thus increased nearly three times as fast as in the former, 
and five or six times as fast as in the two latter provinces. 
The causes, apart from Protestantism and the gi’owth of manu- 
factures, to which this rise in the value of landed property 
in Ulster is attributed by Mr. Morris are the comparative 
soundness of the prevailing tenure, and the fact that the 
peasantry were not kept in such a state of serfdom as in the 
south and west of the island. 

It is not uncommon to he.ar people defend the introduction 
of rules framed in the interests of landlordism, and the 
exclusion of rules opposed to those interests, on the ground 
that such introduction or exclusion is “ a legitimate conse- 
quence of the Taluqdan' system.” But, as a matter of fact, 
this is no argument at all. Inasmuch as no form of land 
policy produces, to adapt a passage from the sixth hook of 
Mr. Mill’s “ Logic,” “ all possible beneficial effects, but all 
are attended with more or fewer inconveniences ; and since 
these cannot usually be combated by means drawn from the 
very causes which produce them ; it would often be a much 
stronger recommendation of some practical arrangement, that 
it does, not follow from what is called the general principle 
of the policy than that it does.” The sweeping measures 
in favour of a lauded aristocracy which succeeded our reoc- 
cupation of Oudh are in themselves a suificient ground for 
refraining from further minor arrangements of the same 
tendency, and for introducing qualifying measures to prevent 
the humbler landed interests from being altogether dwarfed 
and blighted by the shadow of a widely spreading landlordism. 

Two of the mcst necessary qualities, and at the same time 
the most difficult of combined attainment, in any society are, 
manliness of individual character, and the habit of obedi- 
ence to the law of the community. They cannot be .com- 
bined if the law, directly or indirectly, requires the sacrifice 
of manliness, and the result of that requirement will he 
widely different, but equally pernicious, according to the 
characters of those brought under its influence. Those 
who are manly in excess, i.e. turbulent, will learn the habit 
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of evading and defjing law mtil they become practically 
outlaws, while those who arenaturally deficient in manliness 
will become mean and slavish eubservients of an authority 
which they do not in their hearts respect or recognise as 
just This 13 exactly what our land policy in Oudh tends to 
bring about By putting nnder.propnetors and tenants in a 
position in which subservience and self-abasement before 
tbeir landlord is their best chance of escaping oppression, 
we tend to disgust all nobler spirits with our laws and 
ourselves, while we pot a heavy premium on mean servility 
for those whose natural tendency is in that direction Law 
should enlist on its side the best, not the most contemptible 
tendencies of huiiuaa nature “What is honour?” ashs 
Wordsworth. And he answers that it is “ the finest sense of 
justice which the human mind can frame” We may feel 
sure that a svstem which divorces honour from justice will 
not be likely to male those whom it aCccts either honourable 
or just 

3fucb as every reasonable reformer must wish to conciliate 
all classes, and to avoid arousing class irritation, it is still 
needful tlcarlv ti> recc^nisc that the pecumary interest of 
the rent-payer and the rent-receiver are not, anil never can 
be, identical It is an mseparalde feature of all social 
evolution that antagonisms such as these are eonitantly 
brought into clearer and clearer rch«»f, and the issues more 
and more sharply defined From a purely abstract jMsint of 
view, the soil of a country belongs by natural right, if there 
be such a thing as natural right at all, to the wliole people 
who inhabit that country, and that ]>orlion of the people 
who arc allowed by the communitv to occupy the soil should 
be permitted to do so only as tenants of the Stite, and sub- 
ject to such conditions as rt imposes Of these conditions, 
the two most indispensable wonld acem to be the jiayroent 
of a tax as return for the privilege of occupation, and culti- 
vation by the actual hohler Such is the true Ilindii theory 
of land Tenure, which was adopted, though with many 
divert'cnees from it m practice, by the Mughils, and no more 
unexceptionable source of {•uhlie income could well b« con- 
ceived than a land tax based on these principles To have 
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allowed individuals to acquire rights of property in the soil 
other than rights of cultivating occupancy under the State, 
has perhaps been one of the greatest misfortunes wliich have 
befallen the societies of Western Europe. Jt was a mistake 
from which India, in theory at least,' remained to a great 
extent free, until, in an evil hour, we committed her to its 
theoretical as well as its practical adoption. By this, of 
course, it is not intended that we found the country every- 
where in the hands of occupancy tenants of the State, and 
subverted their rights in favour of a class of absolute land- 
lords created by ourselves. We did something not very 
unlike this in Bengrtl, but in Oudh no one would think of 
denying the existence of a class of landlords whose rights 
it was impossible to ignore. But the native Government 
always asserted, and, in an exceedingly feeble and spasmodic 
way, sometimes actually exercised, its right to interfere 
between landlords and tenants in order -to preserve the.ltitter 
from extortion and oppression. So recently as at the beginning 
of the present century, S’adat Alidid a great deal more than 
this, aud asserted by actual exercise the right of the ruling 
power to abolish any privileges assumed by middlemen which 
it deemed injurious to the welfare of the actual cultivators 
of the soil. Our right thus to interpose has fortunately 
never been abdicated, but has been allowed to fall into abey- 
ance by disuse. The evils of any system of absolute pro- 
prietorship exercised by individuals over land which they do 
not themselves cultivate may be disguised and modified by 
the benevolence and unselfishness of particular landlords ; 
hut every such system is in itself radically vicious, and, 
where carried out in all its had integrity, means the exploita- 
tion of the industrious poor by the idle rich, the appropriation 
of the fruits of labour by indolence, the interception of the 
just dues, and far more than the just dues, of the State by 
landlords who, in England, give next to no direct return for 
them, and in India — from an abstract, not an historical, 
point of view — are little better than absurdly over-paid tax- 
gatherers. Underlying all agrarian struggles and contro- 
versies is the fundamental antagonism of the landlord to the 
actual occupiers and tillers of the soil, whether these be 
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fanners and labourers, or atnall labouring farmers. Tliis 
warfare, wbicli, at home, has been the evil outcome of the 
abnormal history of English land, might have been put an 
end to in India by clearly recognising and formulating the 
ancient doctrine of the comitiy, that the Shite is the sole 
landlord, and that though the rights of middlemen, where of 
long and clearly defined standing, must in justice be main- 
tained, they should be confined to the limits which they have 
actually leached, and not peimitted to extend themselves 
mdefinitely in the future by absorbmga continually increasing 
share of the produce of the soil It is true that in Oudh 
depaituicB from and abuses of (he original theory of tenure 
had, at the period of annexation, become so general and 
inveterate ai to make the tlundiTof mistaking them for the 
theory itself more excusable than m, perhaps, any other part 
of India But the fact remains that the direct tendency of 
our rule has been to saddle the province with the burthen 
of something not unlike our own uoiijue Engbih system, 
which our enormous trade and manufactures have with 
difficulty enabled us to tear, and which, even with these 
advantages, seems on the point of breaking down. The 
benefits conferred by strong rule and settled Government 
should mdecd be great to compensate such an overwhelming 
injury as this, if it were final and irre]>aral>le. 

Final and ineparable, however, it is not. There is still 
room to remedy the mischief which has been wrought, by 
alJoiviBg the right, or rather the duty, of the State to inter* 
fere when ncedtul for the protection of the cultivator to 
remain thus long in abeyance 

And here it will probably be objected that any such inter, 
ference would be a breach of faith towards TalucjdArs That 
this objection is baseless secnie to mo to be demonstrated by 
a study of the controversies extending over the ten years 
from 1858 to 1868, of which m the preceding chajiter I have 
endeavoured to give an iini>axtial, though certainly cot an 
indifferentist, account. Here, however, it may be rci-eated 
that the objection is sufficiently answered by the already 
quoted third paragraph of Schedule L of Act I. of 1869 1 — 

« This right (the right of the TaluqdArs to engage for the 
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reventie of tlieir taluqas) is conceded subject to any measure 
which the GoYernment may think proper to take for the pur- 
pose of protecting the inferior zamindars and village occu- 
pants from extortion, and of upholding then- rights in the 
soil in subordination to the Taluqdars.” 

To this there appear to be only two objections which a 
Taluqdiir could take, viz. (1) that “ village occupants ” does 
not include mere cultivators ; (2) that the rights to be upheld 
were rights existing' at the time the reservation was made, 
not rights subsequently created. 

Now whether or no Lord Canning, when he penned the 
words in question, was thinking only of zami'ndiirs and of 
rights already existing, the plain meaning of protecting 
village occupants from extortion includes the protection of 
the resident cultivators of a village from rack-renting ; and 
experience has sulEciently shown, what should never have 
been considered doubtful, that without a legally recognised 
tenant-right cultivators cannot be effectually protected from 
rack-renting. 

If anything further were needed to complete the case in 
favour of interference, it might be found in Sir 0. Wing- 
field’s letter to Sir W. Grey, dated the 2nd of March 1866, 
of which the following passage bears directly on the point 
in question : — 

“ The condition in the sannads that the Taluqdilrs shall 
promote the agricultural prosperity of their estates would 
alone furnish the Government with warrant for stepping in 
to prevent oppression of the cultivators, for they cannot be 
oppressed without agricultural deterioration. But interfe- 
rence would be justified on the broad grounds of good 
government. The Taluqd.ars will see this clear enough.” 

What Sir Charles Wingfield has admitted, it is probable 
that but few advocates of the Taluqdars will seek to deny. 
“ The broad grounds of good government ” suffice to justify, 
or, to speak more correctly, impose on us as a binding obliga- 
tion, the protection of the cultivator from rack-renting 
in esse, and still more in posse. It is the liability to be rack- 
rented, rather than' the severity of the rent actually paid, 
which is fatal to improvement. Even where rent is at 
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present heavy, there is every reason to believe that, if it 
were fiied and made permanent, it would m a few years 
come- to be paid with ease out of the incnased projuce to 
the growth of which the induence of the magic power 
of seiunty in the mind of the cultivator would almost 
* cerUmly lead Even on grounds of “ parchment,” the case 
for interference is aa£ciently made out; but 

“ What needs the bridge mncb broader than the flood f 
The fairest grant la the necessity ” 

That necessity being sufficiently patent, no word mohe need, 
perhaps, be said here ot its justilication. 

It has been well remarked, however, that “the arguments 
are never all one side m any pobtical question, and the 
writer who sees absolutely no dUbcuIty suggests to a wary 
readei that he is ignoring something relevant.” Speaking in 
all senousness and sincerity, 1 can see but two objectiotis that 
are entiti'ed to any weight to the estabJiahment of UDirersal 
tenant-right. That they are grave objections may he freely 
admitted , but they are not such os should turn tbo scale in 
tavoiu ot leavmg things as they are. 

The hrst and least weighty of them is that the mciuures 
necessary lor the introduction and record of fiaity of tenure 
would involve the creation of a special agency, which vvould, 
of course, cost money It would probably, if the' menaures 
were to be ettoctive, cost a good deal of money. The oflicers 
employed would need to be of the most undoubted trust- 
worthiness, eapeeully if, as seems most desirable, then- pro- 
ceedings and orders were declared final and unappealable 
They would have to revise, on the spot, the rent-roll of every * 
village in the province, and to rely os little as possible upon 
n.ctive subordinates. No appcllato court could have any- 
thing like the same means of amving at a sound decision on 
the facts as the officers on the si^it, and even if they made 
occasional mistakes, it would be a far less evil that these 
should remain uncorrected, than that Landlords and peamets 
should be alike impoverished end their minds disturbed by 
the grant of the dangerous power of appeal. Supervision 
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of their proceedings conld, of course, be exercised bj the 
Commissioners of divisions. 

The actual cost of such an agency can only be very rudely 
estimated. But suppose two officers to be appointed for 
each district on, say, Es. 800 and Es. 700 a mouth respec- 
tively. Each of them would probably require a couple of 
writers on, say Es. 60 and Es. 40 per mensevi, and perhaps 
five amins on Es, 20 a month each. Allowing a margin of 
Es. 100 for contingencies, the total cost per district would 
be Es. 2,000 a month or Es. 24,000 per annum, and for the 
whole province Es. 288,000 yearly, or about one-quarter of 
the land revenue of a good-sized district. If the work was 
carried on at the rate of a village a day, excluding Sundays, 
for thirty weeks during the year, the four and a half months 
from the 1st of June to the 15th of October being spent at 
the head-quarters of the district or in the hills, 360 villages 
would be disposed of yearly. . Taking the average number of 
villages in a district to be 2,000, the work would be accom- 
plished in between five and six years, and its total cost would 
be under ^175,000, or less than one-eighth of the entire land 
revenue of the province for one year. It might, perhaps, be 
done more cheaply and more expeditiously, but the effective- 
ness of the work would be more important than the price 
or the rate of speed at which it was accomplished. If 
we call to mind the circumstances under which Oudh was 
annexed, and the protestations of the then Government of' 
India that they were acting solely for the good of the pro- 
vince, and their assurances that the cost of all measures 
needed for its development should be defrayed out of its taxes 
before the appropriation of the surplus for imperial revenues, 
it can hardly be denied that the necessity for expending such 
a sum as this should not stand in the way of a measure of 
supreme importance to the welfare of something like seven- 
tenths of the population. 

The second objection is of a more serious nature, and 
may be thus stated : — After a great deal of agitation and ill- 
feeling caused by protracted settlement operations and litiga- 
tion extending over a long period of years, and only very 
recently concluded, the minds of the people should be allowed 
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to be kept in view. ' That the tendency of the tenure of all 
unprivileged cultivators in Oudh is straight in the direction 
of cottierism, appears wholly undeniable. How long it may 
take to reach that evil goal, how long it may be before the 
last shreds of beneficial custom are torn away, it is impos- 
sible to predict. But this, at least, is certain, that when that 
goal is once reached — and we can see it clearly enough, even 
now, in its half-veiled nakedness — all remedial measures will 
be, if not altogether too late, at least vastly more difficult of 
execution and very much less likely to succeed than if they 
are applied now while it is yet time. Let us, therefore, 
“ open our eyes, lest they be painfully opened for us.” 

I eai-nestly hope that arrangements to secure the end in 
view may be devised by heads so much wiser and more expe- 
rienced than my own, as to render wholly superfluous any 
attempt on my part to propound anything like a scheme for 
its attainment. But after having insisted at, I fear, such 
wearisome length on the necessity of security of tenure 
and fixity of rent, it would, perhaps, be shirking the conse- 
quences to omit all suggestion as to the practical means of 
obtaining them. Let me endeavour, then, with all due diffi- 
dence, to state as briefly as may be what I hope some day to 
see done. 

In the first place, it should be announced to the people of 
Oudh that the Government of India has become convinced 
that the condition of the cultivators is not what it ought to 
be; and has satisfied itself that the' only way to prevent its 
passing from bad to worse is to fix rents for a term of cer- 
tainly not less than thirty years, and to maintain the actual 
occupants in possession so long as the rents thus fixed are 
paid. The grounds of this opinion might be very briefly and 
clearly explained, and it might be pointed out that the 
Emperors of Delhi, the Nawabs and Engs of Oudh, and all 
native sovereigns throughout India, always possessed, though 
in modern times, at least, they rarely exercised, the power of 
interference for protection of the cultivator ; that nothing 
which has occurred since the annexation of the province has, 
or could have, deprived the Government of the power so to 
interfere ; and that that power it is now intended to assert, 
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not as a nglit, but as a duty which has been too long neg. 
lected 

It night be added that the Gorernment is aware that this 
announcement will be Unwelcome to a large mijonty of 
the landholders aHected by it, and regrets the fact ; but 
belieres that the incomes which they actually enjoy will not 
be dimtriished, and promises that if, in any case, the aggre- 
gate rent-roll of an estate as autliontatirely fixed should be 
found to be less than double the Gorernnient demand, that 
demand shall be reduced accordingly It would hardly need 
saying that, whatever the rent-roll, the revenue would in no 
case be enhanced during the term of settlement The only 
change which would bebrougbtaboutin the position of land- 
lords would be that they would henceforth hare no power of 
enhancing the rents authoritatively determined, or of ejecting 
any cultivator on any other ground than failure to pay the 
amount so fixed, powers which cannot, consistently with the 
wel&tv of the cultivators, tie left in the hands of any indi. 
vidual landlord, however benevolent or enlightened, and the 
withdrawal of which would, therefore, convey no slur or dis- 
grace upon anyone In conclusion, it might be declared that 
while Government reties upon the loyal acceptance by land- 
lords of the decision at which tt has amrid, sod upon their 
belief in its disinterestedness and sincere desire for the good 
of its subjects, it will view with extreme displeasure, and will 
take measures effectually to punish, all wilful attemjits to 
deceive or throw obstacles in the way of the officers to be’ 
apjiointed to carry out the necessary measures On the other 
hand, all landholders who co-operate cordially with those 
officers will be deemed to have established a claim to its 
special consideration and favour. 

The next step would be to introduce a short Act to amend 
the Rent Act ^IX. of 18C8) hy providing that henceforth 
the only grounds on which a tenant shall be liable to eject- 
ment will be failure to pay rent at the rate fixed by the 
officer supomting rent-rolls. Any tenant against whom a 
decree for arrears of rent had been passed should be lahlo 
to ejectment if the decree remained unsatisfied after one 
pionth from the date of an application hy the decree holder 
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for liis dispossession, or after swell further time, not exceeding 
sis months, as the court in its discretion might allow. Thus 
the idle spendthrift or dishonest embezzler, whom no one 
wishes to protect, would remain liable to the penalty of his 
idleness or dishonesty ; while the hard-working, straight- 
going cultivator would be secm-ed from all danger of rack- 
renting or capricious eviction. The position of all non- 
proprietary cultivators would thus be assimilated to that of 
the few who at present hold a right of occupancy under the 
Rent Act, except that their rent would not be fixed at a rate 
less by two annas in the rupee than that generally prevailing, 
and would only be liable to enhancement in the event of a 
fresh settlement of the land revenue, instead of once in every 
■ five years. The , effect which this new security of tenure 
would produce by stimulating its recipients to industry and 
, improvement cannot be estimated by the use which the few 
who already possess it have made of their advantages, though 
that is not inconsiderable. For it must be remembered that 
the latter, with the exception of a few Musalmiins, are almost 
exclusively Brahmans and Chhatris, the idlest and least im- 
proving classes of tho cultivating body. The Eurmis, 
Muriios, and all the more industrious castes, are at present 
almost wholly unprotected, and would certainly turn the boon 
of security to far better account. 

Independently of any general fixation of rants, and as a 
temporary measure, it might be provided that no tenant 
should be liable to ejectment except for failure to pay the 
rent previously agreed on between him and his landlord, or 
for refusal to agree to the payment of a fair rent in future, 
of which the- rate, where the parties are unable to come to 
terms, should be decided, on the spot, by the Court, whose 
order should be final and unappealable. 

There should, it need hardly be said, be no limitation of 
the right of occupancy to tenants who have held the same 
fields for twelve years, or for any other period. Any such 
rule is open to the obvious objections that it would not 
protect the cultivators against the very class of landlords 
from whom they most need protection, the tyrants and extor- 
tioners who are constantly evicting their tenants and changing 
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their holdings ; and that it would often lead landlords to 
evict wholesale all tenants who had not held for the prescribed 
period It must once more he repeated, with an iteration 
which would be utterly damnable if it were not so entirely 
inJispen'ilile, that ahtolitte stvunly of ienure, at a fiztct, 
equdahlp rent, tnvti be made ike tnde/eaixblf right of every 
eultiiatoT iihomsoever, not treated a» (he privilege of a favoured 
few As a necessary condition of healthv agriculture and 
sound rural economy, it should be conferred on the Chamir 
no less than on the Brahman, on the tenant of one year’s 
standmc;, as well as on him of five hundred years’ As pro- 
viously remarked, any special rights which may be derived 
from ancient status, high taste, or relationship to the land- 
lord, should find recognition in a favourable rent-rate But 
security oE tenure at a fixed rent must not bo deemed a 
pnulege of the cultivator, its maintenance is one of tbe 
very first and most binding duties of the State In our 
accurate survev, in our field maps and settlemont statistics, 
we .have facilities for attaining this great ideal such as no 
previous rulers of HindusUn — Tlimlfi, Pathiin, orMiighnl— 
ever possessed Let not the latter end of our rule in Oitdh 
so wholly forget the l>eginning as to perpetuate and stereo- 
type that degradation of the cultivators to remedy which we 
profes«edlv annexed the counter. The Jfutmy should have 
been treated os an interruption of our policy, charged, indeed, 
with grave lessons well worfbv of l*ciag laid to heart, but 
not as a new revelstion changing its aims and i>bjeots Let 
It not be said of us hv the future historian that, with nil the 
means in our hands of raising the peasantry of Oudh from 
the squalid poverty and debasement which for centuries 
past Lave boon their lot, we ignobly suffered them to perish 
for mere want of an enactment that they should be savol. 

The list measure requisite would bo to appoint officers to 
carry out tho revision of rent-rolls and to frame the record 
of rents and holdings Boles would, of course, have to bo 
Ivid down for their guidance These would involve many 
points of detail, to treat of which this is not the place, but 
the spirit of them should l>e, M far as possible, in favour of 
maintaining existing facts. Bests, rt need scarcely bo said, 
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should not he raised merely because they are light. Where 
a tenaut holds laud under a lease at jr progressive rent, the 
amount payable in t^e last year of the lease, or one some- 
what greater, might he taken as the rent to he paid from the 
date , of its expiry. Where good reason is apparent for 
raising an inordinately low rent for the lightness of which 
no ground can he assigned, the increase should in no case 
exceed 50 per cent., and wherever it exceeds 25 per cent., 
the rise should he gradual and distributed over not less than 
five years. If any tenant declined to agree to the rent fixed 
by the supervisor, it should he clearly explained to him that 
by declining he will lose all right to he maintained in pos- 
session against the will of the landlord, except such as he 
may he able to establish in a civil court, whereas by agreeing 
to the rent determined he will he secure from all enhance- 
ment until, at any rate, the expiry of the term of settlement. 
If he still adheres to his refusal, the fact should be recorded, 
and the recusant left to his fate. Eent-free holdings would, 
of course, not he interfered with unless on the application of 
both landlord and occupant. Powers should he conferred on 
the supervising officers summarily to .fine any person attempt- 
ing to obstruct or deceive them. Such sentences should be 
unappealable, hut it ought, of course, to he impressed on the 
officers on whom these powers are conferred that their exer- 
cise must he strictly confined to cases in which there is no 
possibility of the least shadow of donht. The hands of the 
supervisors would need to he strengthened in every reason- 
able way, and the principle to he kept in view should be to 
choose good men and then trust them implicitly. So far as 
practicable, and except where it is manifestly absurd or 
unfair, the status quo should be adhered to. 

The most difficult cases to he disposed of would probably 
he those of the tenants known as sliihinis, i.e. sub-cultivators 
holding under another, who is generally a proprietary or 
privileged tenant. Their names are not to be found in the 
rent-roll, though they may have cultivated the same land for 
generations. It is most desirable that the principle of fixing 
rents should be carried out in its integrity, and therefore 
that sMkmi cultivators should be included in the operations. 
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But if it were found by expenence eo difficult as to be im- 
practicable, tbe record might be confined to those tenants 
whose holdings are recorded in the rent-roll, and sAitmt* left 
to the protection of a general rule that no cultivator whose 
rent has not been authontativelj fixed rhall be ejected, except 
for failure to pay the rent that has been agreed on between 
him and the person entitled to receive it, or for refusal to 
pay a fair rent m future, the fairness of such rent, where 
disputed, to bo settled by the court, and when once thus 
determined, not to be altered during the current term of 
settlement. Subletting would have to be guarded against by 
some such provision as that no suit brought by a recorded 
cultivator, as a sublessor against a sublessee, for rent of the 
whole or any part of his recorded holding should be enfer- 
taioed, unless where the sublease was m force at the time 
tbe boldiug was recorded The whole subject is by no means 
free from difficulties, and tbe jrules for guidance of super- 
Tisors would need to be thought out with tbe utmost care. 
Their chief characteristic should be what may be called an 
elaborate simi’licity, tea simplicity resulting from the careful 
thought and patience devoted to thcir elaboration. 

But, assuming tenant-nght to be an accomplished fact, and 
every cultivator m tbe province to ho in the enjoyment of 
security of tenure at a rent fixed for a period not less than 
the current term of settlement, (here remains ono difficulty 
to be considered It may bo said tl»t the occupancy right 
of the cultivator will soon pass into the hands of the money- 
lender, whether mahnjan or zamfndsr, by mortgage, sale, 
and the action of the civil courts. Of the reality of this 
danger the state of the potty proprietors of Jhfinst is suffi- 
cient proof But tbe remedy is obvious and simple. All 
that is needed is & mere enactment that occup.aney rights 
shall be iniip.ihle of mortgage, or of attachment or sale in 
execution of eivil decrees. Sale nccompaoiod by an imme- 
diate delivery of possession might, perhaps, be permitted, to 
meet the case of a cultivator who had expended capital on 
hiB land, and wished to abandon hts holding Cor good, and 
to emigrate or pursue some other calling. But of such aile 
the sanction of the Collector should be an indispensable 
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condition, and slionld only be accorded -wbere he has satisfied 
himself that the cultivator’s intontion and desire to sell are 
Iona fide, and not forced upon him by any terrorism or 
cajolery of the -would-be purchaser. This restriction would 
be needed to protect the peasant from lus own weakness and 
ignorance and from the earth-hunger of the mahdjan. As 
long as the former has land to mortgage on which he can 
raise money without immediate loss of possession, so long 
will he, in five cases out of six, be unable to resist tempta- 
tion, and -will fall, an easy prey, into the meshes of the net 
spread for him by the money-lender. But unless he means 
to abandon agriculture altogether, he will hardly ever sell 
his holding outright. He will thus have all the advantages 
of a zamindar, except that his rent will, of course, on an 
average, be about double the incidence of the revenue 
assessment on his fields, and that he will be without the 
dangerous prmlege, which has been the ruin of so many 
zami'ndars, of raising money on his holding. Such a posi- 
tion >vill afford the strongest possible inducements to thrift 
and good husbandry, and will expose him to the minimum 
of danger from the wiles of his natural enemy, though, at 
present, indispensable associate, the mahnjan. The stock- 
objection that, -without the power of mortgage, the tenant 
■will be unable to borrow money when needed, and will 
have to pay a higher rate of interest on what he does 
borrow, is entitled to no weight whatever. His present 
power of borrowing, such as it is, is quite sufiicient for 
him, and it would be, to say the least, in no way impaired 
by the measures proposed. It is very doubtful whether, 
even by mortgaging, he would be able to borrow on much 
more favourable terms than at present. Taluqdars in Oudh 
seldom borrow at less than 18 per cent., and the poorest 
cultivators generally pay not move than 24 per cent. It 
is ob-vious that such a trifling difference . as this would be 
wholly incommensurate -with the risk which would be run 
by the tenant, were the power of mortgage conferred upon 
him, of the total loss of his rights. Moreover, such occu- 
pancy rights as at present exist under the Bent Act are 
incapable of either sale or mortgage, and no particular need 
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of anj Bueli power appears to be felt by their holders The 
power of sale loight, as already remarlced, be allowed, to 
meet exceptional cases ; and it might be added to the con* 
ditions imposed upon it that the approral by the landlord 
of the intending purchaser shotild be required, the Collector 
being empowered to OTcr-role his objecbons if they appeared 
to be manifestly due to spite or any unworthy motire. But 
the power to mortgage should be rigorously excluded. 

If to these measures were added the extension to Oudh of 
the proTisiona contained in Chapter m. of the “Dakkhan 
Agnculturiats Belief Act,” enablmg the court to go into the 
history and merits of all suits fordefat brought against culti. 
rators, and to decree only the principal sum actually teceired, 
together with such interest as it deems reasonahle ; and also 
the exemption from sale in execution of cinl decrees of 
houses, pbugh-cattle, agricultutal implements, and such 
grain, clothes, and household utensils as tbs court deems in- 
dispensable for the support of the cultirator and his family, 
and the payment of his rent; we should then, perhaps, hare 
done for the peasantry of the pronnce all that legislation can 
reasonably be expected to do. If, in spite of all this, they 
still failed to rise m the social scale, if they still remained 
inrolred in debt and destitution, the fault would be theirs, 
not ours It is true that — 

“ Tbs ample prepositum tbat bepe makes 
In alt designs began cn earth below 
Fads m the promised largeness ” 

But there is, at least, strong reason for hoping that these 
designs, if fairly tried, would not fail , and while this is so, 
the mere possibility of failure is no excuse for a refusal to 
make the attempt to execute them. When that attempt 
has been honestly made, our hands will at any rate he 
washed clean of the heary responsibility which attaches to 
us until we hare done what wo can to redeem the cultirators 
of Oudh from the slough of porerty and degradation in 
which they are now inToIred The present Lieutenant. 
OoTemor and Chief Commissioner, in his “ Oudh Berenne 
Administration Eeport for 1875,” declared that he regarded 
‘ the position of thd Indbn cnltirator as the saddest and 
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most difRovilt problem we have to soh’e ; for all that ho has 
to trust to against rapacity is the value of his services ” ; 
and wished that he “ could devise a remedy for this state of 
things.” The problem is indeed of the saddest and most 
diGScult. Is it always to remain, I will not presume to say, 
unsolved, but even \mattempted ? 

4. Lalourers. 

The lot of the landless ^agricultural labourers is one of 
the least enviable that can well be conceived. Those who, 
in addition to worldng for hire, cultivate small patches of 
land on their own account are so far better off that they 
(an, if out of other work, employ themselves on their own 
fields. These, however, are probably a minority, 'and the 
greater number are dependent for the means of subsistence 
on the wages of their labour and on them alone. 

The result of our rule, which has most markedly affected 
the condition of this unfortunate class, of whose whole ex- 
penditure four-fifths, perhaps, is on food, has been a marked 
and general rise in the price of grain. The Indian labourer, 
indeed, resembles Eobin Ostler of the inn at Rochester, who, 
“ poor fellow, never joyed since the price of oats rose ; it 
was the death of him.” During the Nawiibf hardly any 
grain at all seems to have been exported from Oudh in 
ordinary years ; and exportation, as already remarked, was 
legally prohibited whenever the price of wheat rose above 
twenty sirs to the rupee. The great fertility of the soil 
enabled it, in days when rajlroads were not, and roads could 
scarcely he said to he, to support its dense population with 
comparative ease. But of recent years, greater security of 
traffic and improved communications, combined, probably, 
with a fall in the value of money, have greatly raised prices 
in Oudh itself. Where the agricultural labourer receives his 
wages in grain, this rise in prices does not much affect him, 
except in so far as, on the one band, it disinclines bis em- 
ployer to give him so much of it, and, on the other, increases 
the purchasing power of the very minute surplus, if any, 
which remains after himself and his family are fed. Gene- 
rally speaking, where paid in kind, he still gets his Jcachcliha 
panseri (or 4 Ihs.) a day. If paid in cash, he gets from one 
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anna, to one anna su pie per diem. The latter sum would 
rarely purchase more thaa 6 lbs of coarse grain, and in years 
of scarcity perhaps from 3 to 4 lbs Thus, the tendency, 
and to some extent the actual effect, of our rule on the 
agncultiiral labourer has been to reduce to a still lower 
pitch his already lamentably low standard of bving, and 
his condition, therefore, baa been made worse rather than 
better by annexation and its results For what good can 
the most enlightened and slgoroos administration, with 
tranquillity never so profound, with never so many rail- 
ways, roads, bndges, schools, jails, police-stations, ^spen- 
sanes, and court-houses, do to the ordinary Indian coolie 
which can be at all commensurate with the ever-present evil 
of being underfed ? Muflis, Ghamir, or Liichir Baksh Lonya, 
were ]U8t as happy going along the old cart-tract as they 
are now on the most scientifically constructed metalled road. 
Once or twice in a year, perhaps, they might have had to 
pay a pice to the ferryman who took them over the river 
which they now cross without payment by a bridge. Their 
children never by any chance go near a school Dispensaries 
Can do little to keep underfed bodies in a healthy condition. 
The tXdnu, the jail, and the court-house, indeed, they may 
know something of, but their acquaintance with those insti- 
tutions profits them but bttle. Comparative freedom from 
forced labour and from gross ill-treatment we have, to a 
great extent, conferred upon tbem, and this is probably 
the most real benefit for which they have to thank ns. But 
exemption from occasional bullying and brutality is h.irdly 
adequate compensation for the gnawing discomfort of 
chronic hunger The nso in the price of gram and fall 
in the value of money cannot, of course, be imputed to 
our Government as a fault. These are eSects of such 
causes as improved communications, increased security of 
property, which has caused money to he circulated instead 
of hoarded, and import of bullion in payment of exports 
But the doleful fact remains that the tendency of our rule 
has distinctly been in the dirccUon of making the life of 
the day labourers of Oudb harder and more pinched. 

Ko direct amelioration of their lot can be effected by the 
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influence of tlie State. It is in tiie power of Government, 
■by a stroke of the pen, to limit rents, but not to raise wages. 
The only chance for the lahourirs seems to be a prior im- 
provement in the condition of the classes who employ them, 
and an increased out-turn from the soil. If zamlndars and 
cultivators become more well-to-do, they will have the means 
of paying their labourers better, and for inducement to do 
BO, we must trust mainly to a diminution in the supply of 
agricultural labour arising from an increase in the demand 
for labour of other hinds, ns, e.g. for railways and public 
works. If the great army of village drudges could thus be 
-thinned, the services of those who remained would, it might 
be hoped, become more valuable and better paid. This 
seems a somewhat distant hope to trust to, but it is to be 
feared that there is no other. Any idea of instructing 
Indian agricultural labourers in the gospel according to 
Malthus, and thus persuading them to restrain their rate 
of multiplication, is, of course, utterly visionary. Their 
children do not, and cannot, go to school, and we have no 
way whatever of getting at such intelligence as they possess. 
They can only he influenced from above. So much the more 
urgent is the necessity of doing what we can to raise the 
condition of the cultivators, any considerable elevation of 
which can scarcely fail to effect a corresponding improve- 
ment — and an improvement to he brought about in no other 
way — ^in the condition of the class below them. 

Here must end this attempt to review the condition of the 
fonr classes into which the rural population has been divided, 
and to suggest specifics for its improvement. But to some 
it may seem that the main obstacle to all schemes for ame- 
lioration has, thus far, been, it not wholly shirked, at least 
not looked fairly in the face. Ho Government, it may he 
said, can do anything foi' a country of which the day 
labourers, with a precarious income of from fifteen to 
eighteen pence a week if paid in cash, and four pounds of 
coarse grain a day if paid in kind, habitually marry at 
sixteen, and have, perhaps, half-a-dozen starveling urchins 
by the time they are five-and-twenty. A people whose habits 
are thus hopelessly anti-Malthusian, and among whom im- 
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proyements ia production are almost unknown, can onlj be 
kept ahre, paradoxical as it may sound, by famine, slaughter, 
or disease. "Where moral or prudential checks on multipli- 
cation have no existence, the balance between the number of 
mouths to be filled and the quantity of food arailable to fill 
them can only be maintained by such physical checks as 
epidemics and starratiom While inability to procure a 
minimum of the coarsest possible food continues to be the 
only limit to the increase of population, it will contmue to 
be worse than useless to more the limit a little further back, 
for the only possible result of so doing will be to increase 
the number of beings whose existence can hardly fail to be 
a curse to themselres and others Any addition to the 
numerator of that miserable riilgar fraction of hfe which 
they possess must ineritably lead to a corresponding m- 
crease of its denominator, and the fraction itself will ^ no 
larger than before. TJnless their habits ran be so altered 
as to accustom them to a higher standard of liriug, rather 
than forego which they will refrain from multiplying, we 
bad better ait still and do nothing If, for instance, the 
poorer classes could be accustomed to two meals a day of 
wheaten flour, mstead of to one meal of coarse grain, for a 
BofSaently long period to make them regard these things as 
more indispensable than hanng a large number of children, 
they would be really benefited. But merely to enable a 
larger number of persons to subsist on one meal of pulse 
a day would be doing harm rather than good 
Thus might aigue a rigid disciple of hlolthus, and it must 
be conceded that it would not be altogether easy to answer 
him. Perhaps, indeed, all that could be replied is, that as, 
at present, all Hindds and most Musalmins marry, and 
mar ry young, and apparently do not regulate the numbers 
of their children with any particular regard to their means 
of supporting them, an improrcment of their condition 
would only, for a good many years at any rate, tend to 
increase population by duuiDishing the number of deaths, 
not by increasing the number of births. And it might bo 
hoped that the effect of any considerable improTcment in 
their condition would not be confined to a mere diminution 
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of the mimher of deaths, hut would also pennanently im- 
prove the condition of those who remained alive. It may, 
however, he admitted that without a change of habits, no 
permanent amelioration need bo looked for. 

Wow, is it possible thus to alter the habits of the people, 
and, if so, by what means ? The answer is that the thing 
has been done before, and may be done again, by the adop- 
tion of measures similar to those which have elsewhere 
proved successful.' If we turn to Mr. Mill, who, while in- 
sisting more emphatically than, perhaps, any other modem 
economist upon the impossibility of permanently benefiting 
the poorer classes except by restraining their tendency to 
increase, has also asserted with greater intensity of convic- 
tion the possibility of modifying that tendency, we shall 
find, in that portion of the second book of his great work 
which deals with the remedies for low wages, the following 
passage : — 

“ A sudden and very great improvement in the condition 
of the poor has always, through its effects on their habits of 
life, a chance of becoming permanent. What happened at 
the time of the French Bevolution is an example. . . . The 
majority Of the population being suddenly raised from 
misery to independence and comparative comfort, the im- 
mediate effect was that population, notwithstanding the 
destructive wars of the period, started forward with unex- 
ampled rapidity. . . . The succeeding generation, however, 
grew up with habits considerably altered. . . . For the pur- 
pose of altering the habits of the lahouiing people, there is 
needed a twofold action, directed simnltaneonsly upon their 
intelligence and their poverty. An effective national educa- 
tion of the children of the labouring class is the first thing 
needful; and, coincidently with this, a system of measures 
which shall, as the Bevolution did in France, extinguish 
extreme poverty for one whole generation.” 

To begin with the question of education .—It cannot be 
denied that the Government of - India has at its disposal 
means for mfluencing the minds of the poorer, if not of 
the very poorest classes, which have hitherto been very im- 
perfectly utilised. There are schools all over the country 
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attended by large nmabeiB of children drawn from the ranks 
of all tie agricultural classes except the lowest, and it is for 
the Government to decide on the nature of the works to bo 
studied there. Hitherto the books m use have consisted 
main!/ of childish fables, absurd mytholc^cal stones, and 
the barest skeleton ootlmea of history and geography. 
Would il not be well that these schoolboys, whUe learning 
to read, should at the same time learn something which 
might conceivably he of some practical use to them in 
after life? The notion of teaching political economy in 
Tillage schools may seem eutopiac, but it would be per- 
fectly possible to state, in half-a-dozen pages of moderate 
size, the principles of population and subsistence in a form 
so concrete and simple as to be readily intelligible to any 
child capable of understanding the first four rules of antb- 
metie. Any child can comprehend that a field of which the 
produce is sufficient to sapport five people will not equally 
well support ten, even though double the amount of labour 
be bestowed upon it ; or that five rupees divided as wages 
among twenty workmen will give them four annas each, 
while if it IS divided among forty, they will get but two 
annas apiece. That is practically the whole theory of popu- 
lation and subsistence, and it is at least as likely to impress 
a boy's mind as the information that Stimbdl Is the capital 
of Bfim, and, once apprehended, indefinitely better adapted 
to do him actual service m life than the most intimate fami- 
Imntf with the exploits of Sbn Krishn or HanumAn. Simi- 
larly, the great increase caused by irrigation in the fertility 
of tie soil might be inculcated. Such sentences as, *' Irri- 
gated lands yield twice os much as unirrigated,” or, “ One 
paila well will water twenty bfghas of land,” might alter- 
nate m copy-books with, “Men increase faster than food can 
be grown to feed them,” “The more mouths to feed, tbo 
less there is for each,” and similar gems from Malthus. If 
the matter were seriously taken up, much more might bo 
done to popularise sound notions on economical questions 
than would at first sight be supposed. The fundamental 
•doctrines of political economy, all those which it especially 
concerns a labouring class to know, are as simple and obvious 
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and concrete as they can possibly be ; and if they were once 
absorbed into the minds of, say, five per cent, of the boys 
who attend our schools, they might bo trusted gmdually to 
filter through the various strata of native society. ^ The 
agency of the vernacular press might also bo utilised. 
When these obvious means for the economical education 
of the people have been tried, it -will be time enough to 
find out others. Whether the results thus produced would 
he great or small, can only be tested by making the experi- 
ment ; but if it be true that the economical welfare of the 
people depends so largely on understanding and obeying the 
law of population, it is surely a duty to put them, ns far as 
possible, in the way of gaining sound notions on the subject. 
We cannot, at a stroke, elevate the masses into models of 
prudence and virtue, but we can introduce an agricultural 
and economical catechism into our schools, and can reguire 
vernacular newspapers to publish Government resolutions 
and advice. We cannot make the horse drink, but wo can 
at least increase the chances of his doing so by leading him 
to the water. 

In order to "extinguish extreme poverty for one whole 
generation,” Mr. Mill proposed two measures — colonisation 
on a large scale, and " the devotion of all common land here- 
after brought into cultivation to raising a class of small pro- 
prietors.” . Neither of these proposals is directly apphcable 
to the circumstances of Oudh. Emigration could haa-dly be 
made sufiiciently extensive to have any appreciable effect on 
the condition of those who remained behind. It is some- 
thing, no doubt, to have such outlets of escape as Trinidad 
and Demerara open to those who can no longer carry on the ’ 
struggle for existence at home. It is, in most cases, a 
great advantage to those who go, hut these will always he 
too few sensibly to reheve those who stay. If emigration 
from Oudh were ever attempted on a large scale, the best 
field for locating the emigiunts would probably he the more 
thinly peopled tracts of the Central Provinces. 

Of Mr. Mill’s second specific, the creation of a class of 
small proprietors, enough has perhaps been said already. A 
peasant proprietor may he defined as a peasant who either 
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owns the latid he cultivates, or holds it at a rent fixed cither 
by lair or cmtom and not abandoned to competition. I^om 
this definition it, of course, foUova that so far as the rente 
of Oudh cultavators -were fixed bj custom, they were peasant 
proprietors. But they have now ceased, or are almost every* 
where ceasing, to be anything o£ the kind Custom, as the 
detenaimng agency of rent, is, more or leas rapidly, but with 
unmistakeable certainty, giving place to competition } and, 
as a consequence the great moss of ordinary cultivators are 
sinking into the condition of cottiers, and into all the 
miseries which a cottier tenure involves What is wanted to 
arrest this lamentable process is a measure which shall fir 
Iheir rents for at least a conaiderabla penod, the term of 
settlement being probably, for the present, the most appro* 
pnate. By the time that period has expired, it may be hoped 
that we shall have arrived at some definite conclusions os to 
the merits o! a permanent settlement of the land revenue. 
If one might venture to prophesy, it would perhaps be a 
fairly safe prediction that it will be ultimately recognised 
that, while a permanent settUment which merely fixes the 
demand upon the landlord, leaving all, or even any consider* 
able number of the subor^nate holders at bis mercy, is one 
of the worst schemes that could be devised, a settlement 
which should be prmanenC al( ifte way down, protecting the 
actual cultivator as eiteettvely os the landlord, would be the 
very best. If a settlement in perpetuity were deemed met* 
potent, a fixation of the demands both ot the State and of 
landlords for, say, niucty.niae years, would be almost equally 
beneficial. Soeb an extenwon would, probably, go far to 
remove the objections which would naturully be felt by land- 
lords to the bestowal of occapoocy rights upon their tenants. 

Whatever the measures adopt^, whether to miao tho m- 
tclbgoDce of the people, or to improve their external condi- 
tion, the real and, for the present, uUunato end of such 
measures, vu. the elevation of the staudard of comfort and 
the extinction of extreme poverty among tho poorer classes, 
should, never bo lost sight of. All means for the attainment 
of this end should be adopted simultaaeouBly,not successively. 
Otherwise, their effect will be fettered away, and more than 
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counterbalanced by tbe stimulus they will give to popula- 
tion. 

One word in explanation o£ tlie plirase used above—" for 
tbe present, ultimate end ’’ — ^may not be superfluous, lest it 
sbould be suspected to denote forgetfulness of any lugber 
aim than mere “barley feeding and material ease.” How- 
ever firmly one may believe in tbe uses of adversity, one must 
admit that tbgre are degrees of suffering which not only 
render any moral or material growth impossible, but corrupt 
and degrade the sufferer. Of these, semi-starvation.is one. 

“ What human virtue can be expected of the man who is 
holding a woK by the ears ? ” All sorrow is potential force ; 
but it can only become actual force by being assimilated 
with the constitution of the mind, and transmuted into in- 
tensity of soul ; as heavy rain renders worthless the soil on 
which it lies in flood, and only strengthens and fertilises it 
when absorbed. Suffering which cannot be thus absorbed is 
worse than useless as an educational agency, and if it be not 
pure evil, there can he no such thing as pure evil in the 
universe. This, again to quote Sordcllo, is that — 

“ . . . . dismal brake of prickly pear 
Whioli bristling holds Cydippe by tbo hair, 

' Lames barefoot AgatUon : this felled, we'll try 

The picturesque aohievemonts by and by." 

Perhaps one of the sins which most easily beset a bureau- 
cracy of foreigners is an exaggerated faith in what may he 
' called machinery. The assumption that any number of 
canals, roads, railways, and mechanical appliances can, of 
themselves, save India from famine, indicates a radically un- 
sound conception of social and economical welfare and of the 
conditions of its attainment. All attempts to regenerate an 
impoverished country by mechanical means alone must of 
necessity be defeated hy the growth of population to which,- 
their employment will, cmieris paribuB, give rise. The most 
effective forces of the world are the chemical, or moral forces, 
•and it is only when, and in so far as, the operation of these 
is secured, that genuine progress begins. The true mode of 
securing such co-operation in India, and more particularly, 
perhaps, in Oudh, is the pi'otection of individual industry. 
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The original source of all mdosttj was the connection, more 
or less certain, between labour, and the retention and enjoj* 
ment of its produce by the labourer. And, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has put it, "that function by which a thing begins 
to exist we may well consider its all essential function. . . . 
If it was by maintaining the rights of its members that 
society began to be, then to maintain those rights most ever 
be regarded as its primary dnty.” Mr Spencer would, 
perhaps, add that this is the sole duty bindmg on society ; 
and if this is not true of India, the fact is mainly owing to 
the wide disparity of cirilisation which there exists between 
the rulers and the ruled. It is undeniable, howerer, that to 
afford such protection is onr first duty, and that to the agri* 
cultural industry of Oudh it is, and under the existmg land 
system must be, rery imperfectly extended. 

Agriculture is, of course, reiy much the most important 
business of India, and will probably always contmne so'tobe. 
But there still sumres, though, tbanis to the competition of 
English machinery and capital, in a sadly bbgbted and frost* 
bitten condition, a germ of manufacturing industry, which 
may some day deretop mto something more eignlfieant than 
Its present appearance would seem to mdicate And towards 
this also we bare a duty to fulfil. Manufacturing industry 
is, indeed, sufficiently secured from external nolencc, but it 
is in gnerons need of dcrelopment and instruction, without 
which it can nerer attain such supcnonty to, or, at least, 
such equality with, foreign products as will enable it to 
relieve the bcarily burthcned soil to any appreciable extent. 
And the most obnous methods of impartingsuch instruction 
would seem to be industrial schools and State maniifactureB. 
There must be articles for the production of which Oudh 
possesses special facilities. Paper, glass, leather, and.'gold 
and silver work are probably among the number. Eoally 
great results might be obtained if the principle of the divi- 
sion of labour could once bo fairly introduced among native 
artisans. At present it can scarcely bo said to exist, in the 
European sense of the term. As has been well remarked 
by Dr Hunter, division of labour, in the language of politi- 
c^ economy, is a division of processes with a view to the 
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ultimate combination of tbe results of each process ; while, 
as predicable of Indian arts or industries, it amounts merely 
to a division of final results, attained by a combination of 
the intermediate processes, each workman performing all the 
operations requisite to the production of a single result. 
This, as regards Indian manufactures, may be somewhat 
over-stated, but it does point to a cardinal defect which might 
well be remedied by the teaching of industrial schools. Such 
a change would, in fact, amount to the elevation of native 
industry from the first stage of division of labour, in which 
one man makes boots, another hats, and a third coats, to the 
second and more effective stage in which each of the several 
processes necessary for the production of- boot, hat, or coat, 
is the work of a separate individual. 

To resume : — The first and most crying need of Indian 
industry is protection, security ; and the second is instruction, 
enlightenment. Agriculture is mainly in need of the former, 
arts and manufactures of the latter. The two branches of 
labour, rural and urban, are mutually interdependent, and 
one can scarcely flourish without the other. For the present, 
at least, the need of security for the cultivator is the most 
urgent of the wants of Oudh, and the rulers of the province 
might well adopt as their motto some such paraphrase of the 
Comtist watchword as this : — 

Reorganiser, sans oppression ni feodaliU, par la cxilte sys- 
tematigue de Vindustrie individuelle. ' 

It has been tacitly assumed throughout this chapter that 
reason will ere long reassert her reign in the counsels of the 
State, that the blood and treasure of the Empire will no 
more be poured out upon the barren hills of Afghanistan, 
and that our energy and resources will be concentrated on 
their rightful object, the improvement of the condition of 
the people of India. But if the “wild and dream-like trade 
of blood and guile” which has led our armies to Kabul, and 
seems but too likely to lead them to the Hindi! Kfish, be 
persisted in much longer, the catastrophe in which such a' 
course must surely end cannot be long delayed. When “ old 
mismanagements, taxations new ” have produced their inevit- 
able harvest of misery and disaffection, we shall find, too 
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late, that, bj wasting oar strength in fighting a chimera, and 
attempting to snb]iigate a race of sarage mountaineers, 
whose single virtue la their passsionate love of freedom and 
independence, for fear that they should voluntarily submit 
themselves to Russian supremacy, we have thrown away the 
noblest opportunity a nation ever possessed of regenerating 
and elevating some two hundred miUjons of people. 

“ The gods be good onto us • ” cried Sicinius, when misfor- 
tune, born of folly, was hard at hand “ No,” replied 
Menenius, “ in such a case the gods will not be good unto 
us." 
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